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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL ABROAD. 
VIL. 


Scene. The Public Gardens near Aix-la-Chapelle. Present—E.LLEsMERE, 


Dunsrorp, Mitverton, Mr. Mipuvurst, Buancus, Mitprep, and 
the Dog. 


At last they were all seated. Mn. Mivuvrst, after having offered 
the softest and most comfortable hillock of moss to each of the young ladies, 
took it himself. Muitvrep endeavoured to place Buancue next to Evixs- 
MERE (an old man sees these little things), but the bright girl preferred 
nestling herself up close to her cousin, and MitpRrep was obliged to take 
the place next to KLLESMERE. They insisted upon my sitting on a log which 
ELvesMERE called a metaphorical woolsack, and said that he wished every 
Judge sat upon as hard a bench, as it would make them more intolerant of 
long speeches from counsel. He hoped, he said, it would have a little of 
the same effect in the present case. There was then some talk about ivy 


leaves, bonnets, and other frivolous things, which I need not recount ; and, 
afterwards, ELLESMERE began to speak more seriously. 


ELLESMERE. 

T really shall get into a great scrape with that good physician, Sir 
James Kinder, if I allow you, Milverton, to plunge us all into serious 
discussions while we are abroad. ‘The last thing he said to me was, 
‘Mind, Milverton must do no work.’ Besides, rest is the object of the 
journey for all of us. Dunsford comes out, if not to rest himself, at least 
to let his parishioners rest; Mr. Midhurst, to give some rest to the 
French cooks of the metropolis; myself, to delay the ruin of various 
families: and why can’t you, Milverton, let the wretched public rest? 
I wish one could put a clog on the mind, such as one sees on some poor 
animal. By the way, I don’t know how it is, but I never see a donkey 
turned out on a dreary common, with a heavy clog to his hind leg, but I 
think of a newly married man spending his honeymoon in the country,—so 
great, as a philosopher would say, are the powers of association. It is not 
that there is the slightest resemblance in the circumstances, but I suppose 
that, upon some occasion, when I saw a newly married couple setting off 
from the paternal mansion, I had just seen an unfortunate donkey with a 


elog to him, and thus the two things became inseparably connected in my 
mind. Philosophy explains everything. 


DUNSFORD. 
And I suppose on the same day when you saw a bachelor in the 


Albany you had just seen a solitary donkey without a clog, but drearily 
mooning about the pound. 


ELLESMERE, with a stage laugh. 
Ha, ha, ha! That is very good, Dunsford, immensely witty for a 
rector in Hampshire. 
MIDHURST. 
Man without a companion is dejected: man with a companion is, for 
the most part, oppressed by incomplete companionship, and miserable—at 
least with one companion. What might be done by having more I do not 


know. Perhaps he would be still more miserable—perhaps not. It is a 
curious question. 


ELLESMERE, sidling up to DUNSFORD and whispering in his ear. 
T have it allnow. Joe Smith in disguise—an Avatar of the great Joe. 


How he can be so fat though, having had so many wives, I cannot imagine. 
VOL, LIII, NO, CCCXIY. 
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MILVERTON. 

No earwigging of the jury. As you have now finished your conver- 
sation on donkeys and matrimony, I will tell you what is the subject upon 
which I want your earnest consideration. 

I had a letter yesterday from the editor of the —— Review, telling me 
that there is shortly to be a general election. I do not see any present 
symptoms of such an event; but editors, of course, know watiiie, and 

suppose it is to be. And what he wants me to do is, to write an article 
upon the subject, which, he says, may be of some use. But what asubject it 
is! And then my thoughts upon these matters, and upon all questions 
connected with official reform, do not take the shape of any system. I am 
always for improving the things before us, making the best of what we 
have, relying greatly on individual effort, and not thinking that anything 
will do away with the necessity for men. You make a plan ever'so good, 
and an unwise man has the working of it, and it comes to nothing; while, 
out of the uttermost confusion in human affairs, a skilful fellow draws 
force and nourishment and vitality. 


MIDHURST. 

I see, Mr. Milverton, you are very much in earnest, and therefore I 
assure you I will say nothing that is merely playful or paradoxical, or 
meant only to bring other people’s opinions out ; but I must honestly 
tell you my conviction that, to do any good in these matters, you must 
look very far, and go very deep, and have very little hope of any success. 
Are not the representatives of the people quite good enough for the 
people they represent? Look at the insincerity throughout all life—the 
Bad workmanship in all directions; and how are you to expect a great 
result from such unworthy materials? Look at each one of us, at this 
present moment—people that wear ‘severe shirt-collars’ and hard hats, 
and who live in houses cumbered with laborious absurdity, and dine 
at stupid ill-contrived dinners, and enjoy the least pleasure at the greatest 
expense of any people in the world. What right have we to a better 
House of Commons than we have ? 


MILVERTON. 

You know that I have a large and very varied acquaintance. Amongst 
others, I have the honour of knowing a few of the great retired scholars— 
there are still some in England. Well, the other day I went to see one 
of them, to consult him about a point of science, which bore, however, 
upon one of the social questions of the day. After answering me as well 
as he could, and giving me the benefit of his knowledge, he looked at me 
very mournfully, and said, ‘Leonard Milverton, Leonard Milverton, why 
will you fash yourself about these matters? You can’t do any good in 
them, you can’t alter the framework of society. You used to be fond of 
science, come more often to see me, come and work in my laboratory, we 
might do great things together. Here you can get positive results. Cease 
to disquiet yourself about public affairs. Jobbery and inefficiency will 
have their way, but nature answers only careful and honest questions ; 
and some answer she is sure to give to the men who put such questions.’ 


MIDHURST. 

And you went away quite disheartened, no doubt, as any wise man 
would be. 

MILVERTON. 

Then I am a foolish one, for his words only stimulated me the more. 
I do not believe in these harsh views of mankind. My experience may have 
been very fortunate, but Ihave come across excellent men in all professions 
and employments—men most anxious for the public good, and ready to 
devote themselves to it. As each year has gone on, instead of finding more 
worthlessness and corruption in the world, I have been struck at the new 
veins in society, if I may so express myself, of excellent, hardworking, true 
men, one comes upon at every turn. Of course we do not go through life 
without being immensely deceived and played upon, and penetrating into 
dense masses of seugalelian that appal us; but, I think if we observe 
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fairly, and do not suffer ourselves to be cowed by the large blocks of diffi- 
culty which lie in our way, or to be bewildered by the jungle of adverse 
and confused circumstances which civilized life brings up around us, there 
is plenty of new life and new hope to guide us onwards. 

It is a curious thing that the man, in all England, whose duty it is to 
know most about crime, has been heard to say, that he finds more and 
more to excuse in men, and thinks better of human nature, even after 
tracking it through its most perverse and intolerable courses. I suspect 
that Fouché—that is, if he had any good in him, which could recognise 
soodness in other men—would have told us the same story. Indeed, I think 

have noticed that great writers of fiction, with the subtlety that belongs 
to genius, have always made theirministers of police and principal detectives 
good-natured men. It is the man who has seen nothing of life who is 
intolerant of his fellow men. 
ELLESMERE. 

I am quite with you, Milverton. The knowledge of men which I have 
yained in my profession, has made me admire rather than despise mankind. 
eset in trying every kind of improvement. Don’t expect too much. 
Misanthropical people have, in most cases, been made misanthropes by 
hoping too much ; but go on, thinking the best you can of mankind, working 
the most you can for them, never scolding them because they will not be 
wise in your way ; and, even then, being sure that, think as gently and as 
lovingly as you can, you have dealt but a scant measure of tolerance to 
your fellow man. It is a poor, bewildered, deluded, short-lived creature— 
each one of us is so; but at least, let us think the best of each other. 

[I do not know how it was, but at this unexpected speech of E.uxs- 
MERE’S, my eyes involuntarily turned to M1tpRED VERNON, who 
was leaning a little forward, and looking at ELLESMERE with an ex- 
pression of mingled prideand tenderness which I had never seen inher 
Sauce before. There was something, aiso, like tears in her eyes, and 
her beautiful little hands were tightly compressed. After a pause 
ELLESMERE resumed. | 

Do not be afraid, Milverton, of being unsystematic; it was the very 
thing I was going to pray you to be. If you have any good sugges- 
tions to offer, you injure the chance of their being adopted by making 
them into a system. You alarm people’s vanity—you arouse people's 
dogmatism—you make them afraid of its being said that they are mere 
eopyists, if you work things out too neatly for them, and they should 
adopt your work. Seek to influence public men, do not presume to guide 
them. 

MILVERTON. 

Thank you, my dear Ellesmere, for the aid which I see you will give 
me. Now I will proceed carefully. I see you are with me, or at least, 
the magent y of you are, in agreeing that there is plenty of worth in the 
world. 

Now comes the question of how we are to bring it to bear upon human 
affairs. 

ELLESMERE. 
Enlighten it, enlighten it; it will bring itself to bear. 
MILVERTON. 

Not exactly, Ellesmere ; there wants direction as well as enlightenment. 
Especially, as it seems to me, do men want to learn how to combine 
together for good public purposes. I will explain what I mean by taking 
a particular case. There shall be a number of men in a particular county, 
or town, anxious to have a worthy representative, but they do not know 
the art of combining, and have never thought of acting together. The 
time for action comes—they are without a distinct plan or a definite object. 
Meanwhile men’s private interests are always ready to act, and so the men 
of worth and public spirit are overcome by want of readiness proceeding 
from want of combination, and their influence is lost in the general mass. 
One great evil, which is a cause of this, is the shyness of Englishmen, and 
the fear they have of their best motives being misinterpreted. 
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ELLESMERE. 

Here would come in enlightenment, my good fellow. If the generality 
of men saw what a serious thing it is to a a man to think and act for 
them—if they took as much pains in choosing their members as in choosing 
their counsel learned in the law, they would not leave to chance or to the 
ready movements of self-interest the working in those matters which an 
imperative duty assigns to themselves. 

MILVERTON. 

I am glad to see how thoroughly you are penetrated with the importance 
of the choice of men. But you yak of counsel learned in the law; why, 
man, if our people only took as much pains in choosing their repre- 
sentatives as in buying their horses, we should have such a ‘Parliament as 
had never before been seen. This is not my theory, but belongs to that 
strange and quaint personage, William, Marquis of Newcastle. He applies 
his saying to great monarchs in their choice of officers; but I should wish 
to give it a wider application. It was my friend Doyle, who, knowing 
my interest in the subject—T mean in the choice of men, not of horses— 
sent me an extract from the Marquis’s work. When we get home, remind 
me to show you the passage, it is a very droll one.* 


ELLESMERE. 

Now, stop, Mr. Midhurst; don’t utter that feeble joke, which I see is 
trembling on your lips, about donkeys : express your misanthropy in some 
other way. 

MILVERTON. 

Tt has often surprised me that persons in great affairs are not more 
anxious to choose wise agents from, what I may call, a family feeling in 
the matter. What a just and beautiful object of ambition it is to leave 
a successor to yourseli—some one to whom you are a father, as it were, 
in official or Parliamentary life, or in the conduct of any great affairs. Not 
to be largely missed when he must quit the scene should be the object of 
every great man. 

MIDHURST. 

You will find out that I am right when I am for ever commenting on 
bad workmanship. A high sense of art—a great love of the work done 
and to be done, would insure a careful choice of agents. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes, and I go beyond the present, and say, that no man loves his work 
deeply who does not wish to see it well handled long after he is gathered 
to his fathers. Now, to insure this, he must always be making prepara- 
tions for the future. He must always be watching, instructing, and 
furthering the younger men about him. The great statesmen of our age 
have been singularly remiss as regards this duty. Observe how unwilling 
they are to trust even their minor bills in the hands of the younger 
members of Parliament. There is no time in my life when I would have 
been a Lord of the Treasury, or a ore of the Admiralty, or have held any 
of those lesser offices, simply because I should have felt I was not allowed 
scope enough. And yet, I am well aware of the necessity of acting with a 
party, and being reasonably dutiful and submissive to the heads of that party. 


DUNSFORD. 
I was pleased to hear, Milverton, that | you were not to be coaxed or 


oo 


“Si les Grands Mon: arques étoient aussy soigneux de connoitre la capacité des 
hommes pour les charges qu’ils leur commettent, comme les bons Cavaliers sont 
soigneux d’approprier chaque cheval & ce & quoi la nature I'a creé, les Roys seroient 
mieux servis qu’ils ne sont, & nous ne verrions pas tant de confusions, qui sur- 
passent celles de Babel, arriver dans les Etats par des personnes qui ne sont pas 
capables de leurs charges. Celui qui est propre & étre Evesque, n’est pas propre & 
étre Général d’ Armée; & celui qui est propre d étre Secrétaire d’Etat, ne l’est pas 
% étre Garde des Sceaux : Parceque la conscience d’un Secrétaire d’Etat pourroit 
étre un peu large pour un Garde des Sceaux, qui garde la conscience du Roy & dela 
République.” —Méthode et Invention nouvelle de dresser les Chevaux, par le tres noble, 
haut, et trés puissant Prince, Guillaume, Marquis et Comte de Newcastle, &c. &c. 
Seconde édition: & Londres: Mpccxxxvul. Livre i. chap. 1., p. 17. 
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flattered by that learned man (though I love learned men), into givin 
yourself up to science, and that you were not discouraged by his morbi 
views on social subjects. 

MILVERTON. 

I wont say that they were morbid. But, to tell you the truth, all the 
talking in the world on that subject would not have much effect upon me. 
I always have taken the greatest interest in public affairs, and intend 
always todoso. Besides, tae the father of a family—of a large family. 


ELLESMERE. 

Well, for the life of me, I cannot see what that has to do with the 

uestion. We are accustomed to very remote and subtle views occasionally 
rom this crafty philosopher, but I really am puzzled to know what he 
means by that Taat remark. I thought that prudent fathers of families 
were apt to attend to their own private affairs chiefly. I always picture a 
good father of a family to be a sort of Louis Philippe man, and have 
thought myself rather witty when I have said, ‘ Let us always pray to be 
ruled over by a bad father of a family.’ 


MILVERTON. 

You see an over care for the family did not answer in Louis Philippe’s 
case, even for his family. But now look at the matter very seriously. I 
am going to say something which, though it is the vilest common-place, 
might, if it went into the hearts of men, immensely increase their interest 
in the public service. Look at the instability of human affairs. Consider— 

ELLESMERE. 

Yes, yes, yes. Take all that for granted. We might as well have a 
preachment from one of those little manuscripts in a black leather case, 
which Dunsford carries about with him when he is at home. 


MILVERTON. 

You must hear me. I shall preach on. I say, you may do what you 
like in your private capacity to uphold and further your children, but 
nothing can be done with any sense of security. The state of the law 
alone, in any civilized country, is enough to make any man shudder when 
he tries to think of what may become of his family. I often fancy to 
myself, if a man could but once in his life, for some five minutes, foresee, 
in a vision, the long line of his descendants, probably not by any means 
crowned like those of Banquo—I say, if he could see the beggar brats, and 
miserable squalid beings which some of them will most likely become, he 
would assuredly take a much deeper interest in public affairs than he does 
now. He would see that he was not doing the best for these descendants 
when he put by this week's two pounds ten to last week’s two pounds five, 
and so, as he thought, was rendering them independent of the world. Pur- 
suing this train of thought, I think to myself that if one could improve 
London in the least, one would, perhaps, be doing more for one’s descen- 
dants—directly and absolutely more—than by very prudent husbandry, 
all of which may be so easily and ironically defeated by a little muddle in 
a few obscure words found in an out-of-the-way part of a forgotten will or 
marriage settlement. There was a man who had some notions upon financial 
affairs generally, and the circulating medium in particular ; and of all birds 
in the air and fishes in the sea, whom should he choose to enlighten by 
letter week after week but our friend Carlyle. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said the philoso- 
pher to me, ‘ what’s the good of all the money in the world—tons of gold, 
sir, when the richest man in London can’t get, for love or money, a single 
glass of good water?’ This was before some of the water companies 
had made their recent great improvements; which, however, are but a 
beginning of what must be done in that way. But there is a great deal of 
depth in Carlyle’s saying. What is the good of money being plentiful 
in a community which, by general ill-management, prevents itself from 
enjoying some of the first elements of beautiful and wholesome living? 
Preserve, as far as you can, good air, plenty of light, large open spaces 
in great towns, tolerable laws, freedom, manliness, and hope for your 
descendants, and let them fight their own battle as well as they can. 
Whether you like it or not, you cannot do much for them—at least you 
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cannot insure that your work for them will last. Perhaps it is one of the 
magnificent designs of Providence that only that work which has some 
touch of unselfishness in it, shall be free from complete decay and bid most 
defiance to the rapid vicissitudes of fortune. 

MIDHURST. 

While we are speaking of duty and of a conscientious use of our privi- 
leges, we must not forget that the choice of men is immensely difficult, 
We have very little opportunity in this short life of thoroughly observing 
each other, and of making up our minds what individual men are fitted for. 


ELLESMERE. 

Well, we must only do the best we can. If men were sincerely anxious 
to choose a good man, any man chosen would be sincerely anxious to make 
himself the right man. There is an immense enlightenment in honest 
intention ; it is an education in itself. [Here M1tpREp clapped her hands; 
ELLesMERE smiled. ] 

MILVERTON. 

Then I think we must not fear to address the highest motives even to 
the lowest classes of people. We must show them what a fine thing it is 
to be well governed; we must show them that, rightly understood, it is 
health for the sick and knowledge for the ignorant. It is upon the suffer- 
ing classes that ill-government is always worked out. Now, it may be a 
vain thing to say, but I do believe I could convince a fierce democratic 
mob of the importance of raising the salaries of several of the principal 
officers of government. 

ELLESMERE. 

Their salaries are ludicrous. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes. See what you want from a first-rate official man. You want 
the whole of his time, the best of his thought, and you require him to be 
a man of such capacity that he would have succeeded amply in any other 
occupation or profession. 

ELLESMERE. 

What should I say, for instance, to a minister who asked me to quit 
my profession for an office of £1200 or £1500 a year? And yet I see that 
such salaries are attached to offices demanding far higher qualifications 
than I can presume to think are to be found in me. 

MILVERTON. 

I have, however, a view to other things in my wish for the increase of 
the salaries of some of the principal public men—other things, I mean, 
than their own efficiency. There are but two ways in which you find out 
anything about individual character—seeing a man in society or in busi- 
ness. If you leave the choice of agents in the hands of men whose in- 
comes do not enable them to enter largely into society, you greatly fetter 
their powers of usefulness, and restrict the field of observation by means 
of which they are to choose fit agents. It is a fact distinctly within my 
observation, that some of the best appointments have been made by those 
public men who have been most conn in their habits, and thus have learnt 
most about the younger men rising up around them. Moreover, by means 
of social intercourse that estrangement between different classes, which 
is a serious mischief in England, may be got over; and the upper official 
men would play a considerable part in this good work, if it were possible 
for them to do so. 

To men like yourselves, who know something of the world, I need 
hardly dilate upon this subject, but I feel so confident that I have a great 
deal to say that is convincing as regards my view of the subject, that I 
should not fear to address a London mob, and endeavour to persuade them 
that the salaries of the chief officers of police were lamentably inadequate, 
and that it would be well for them (%. e. the mob) to be governed and re- 
strained by the best men who could be found, liberally remunerated. 


ELLESMERE. 
You are a bold fellow, Milverton. You do not fear brickbats ? 
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MILVERTON. 

Not I. Englishmen never throw brickbats at the man who tells them 
truth; or at least they soon cease to throw brickbats. I will tell you what 
happened to my brother, Walter Milverton. Shortly after the introduc- 
tion of the Reform Bill he went down to contest a rabid borough in the 
north. They were the sort of fellows there who delight to shout ‘ Spoonge 
out Nashunal Debt,’ and to make other remarks, showing an equal appre- 
ciation of political economy and national honesty. However, he is a 
thoroughly bold fellow; and, despite of brickbats, and other comments of 
an unpleasant nature on his oratory, he contrived to make these men 
listen to him, and to persuade them to become infinitely less rabid. I 
believe he set up the National Debt with them before he quitted the town. 
It is true that he is unusually well qualified to address a public assem- 
blage upon such matters; but, after all, such qualifications are not so rare 
as the willingness to use them is. This, by the way, brings me to 
another point, which, if I write at all about the coming elections, I shall 
dwell upon. We are apt to dilate upon the indifferent choice often made 
by representative bodies. Is there not something to be said about the way 
in which fit candidates hold back? Is there not a certain delicacy, some- 
what misplaced, in the educated men of this country? I know very well 
the great objection that all careful thinkers must have 

ELLESMERE. 
—— to rush into the atmosphere of extreme assertion. 
MILVERTON. 

Yes—to put themselves forward in a position where they will have, as 
they think, to pledge themselves upon all manner of questions. 

These feelings of delicacy and reticence may, however, be carried too 
far. And, besides, if constituencies were dealt frankly with, and candi- 
dates, without concealing their present opinions, anti left room for the 
further consideration of great questions, and for the modification of their 
opinions, I believe that pledges would not often be unjustly demanded 
from them. If the intellectual men of any country should complain that 
they have not their fair weight—as I suppose they would in this country, 
and with some justice,—they must consider whether they take the fair 
means to get their weight felt and appreciated. 

I believe it to be a great disadvantage for a nation when its senate is 
largely composed of men who have but little knowledge of the past, and 
who are ever children in politics because they believe the present question 
before them to be the only thing that could, should, or ought to agitate 
mankind. But if the learned, the studious, and the accomplished keep 
away from popular assemblies, and leave the field to rougher and coarser 
men, all I can say is, that these learned and accomplished persons do not 
accommodate themselves to free institutions, and must take the conse- 
quences. 

ELLESMERE. 

This applies, of course, to men of station and some fortune. There is 
a large part of the talent of the country which must be sought for and found 
out—the scientific part for instance—and the ‘in-door statesmen,’ as your 
friend Henry Taylor well designates them. 

MILVERTON. 

Certainly, my dear Ellesmere. Scientific men are not half enough 
made use of by our government; and other eminent persons are either 
not caught at all, or are caught too late. Now I will give an instance that 
may astonish you, but which is, nevertheless, a good instance. Take our 
friend Carlyle. When I was quite a youth, and he just in the vigour of 
early manhood, I remember one thing that much struck me about him was 
that he would make an excellent man of business. 

ELLESMERE. 

I find it difficult to realize that. 


MILVERTON. 
It is true, though; and those who know him intimately will confirm 
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what I say. Such a man as that I should have caught immediately if I 
had been a statesman, and had seen any way of catching him. If i had 
failed in making him a good ‘in-door statesman,’ I should have left him a 
still better and abler writer than he is now. 

Returning again, however, to scientific men. Imagine the unwisdom 
of a nation that suffers itself to be half poisoned by its drugs,* cheated in 
its food, and swindled in all directions, when, for some fifteen or twenty 
thousand a year, it could organize a most efficient body of scientific men, 
who would look after its medicines, watch its food, test its artificial light— 
no slight matter that—and, in fact, protect it from all manner of impos- 
tures and delusions against which it is now as helpless as a little child. 


MIDHURST. 

I must say a word now. Do not these impostures show how base is 
the groundwork of society in which such things are possible as the adul- 
teration of food and drugs ? 

MILVERTON. 

It is very, very bad, but still not quite so bad as you may fancy. Even 
those people who are most actively concerned in the matter are scarcely 
aware of the mischief they are doing. They do not mind consuming the 
adulterated things themselves; they do not appreciate the immense evils 
they are creating by this adulteration ; it has become a trick of trade, and 
familiarity with the practice has taken off the just perception of the wrong- 
fulness. 

ELLESMERE. 

More enlightenment, more enlightenment. We come back, after all, 
to the necessity for that. But, Milverton, you must own that we have 
more reason for hope now than we have had for a long time, from our 
newly-constituted Board of Health. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes. After great ‘labours, dangers, and sufferings,’ to use a phrase of 
Paley’s, something has been attained there. But for that something to be 
Revdood into large and useful action, the public must be prepared to 
make considerable sacrifices of money, and, what is far more difficult to 
get than money, time and thought. It is quite outrageous that upon some 

oolish or disgraceful matter of personal altercation you can be sure of a 
full House, while any Sanitary or Public Works Bill is chucked into a 
distant corner of the session, as if it were rather a deplorable and dirty 
object than otherwise. 

ELLESMERE. 

Do not expect too much, Milverton. Do not expect that any popular 
assemblage will ever nicely appreciate the just weight of the measures 
brought before them. You are asking men to be too wise. And, as re- 
gards party altercations, human nature likes arow. We are like a set of 

ublic schoolboys—good fellows enough in our way, but we enjoy a pitched 
attle now and then, and to see men’s passions have their full swing. It is 
a great drama, my friend. 
MILVERTON, 

Well, I believe I was pressing a point too far. 

But now I want to put before you another matter which I think of 
great importance. If 1 cannot write this article that the editor wants, we 
will get Dunsford to send him the heads of our conversation, to see if they 
would be of any use to him, and therefore I mention everything that comes 
into my head. A great distinction appears to me requisite to be drawn 
between the things that can be accomplished by individual effort, or by 
combined effort, without governmental aid, and those things for the public 
service which absolutely require the interference of the whole community 
as expressed in its legislature. We often mix up the two branches of 

* Mr. Milverton’s words receive a fearful corroboration, as it seems to me, by 
the evidence in 2 criminal trial that is now pending. ‘Dr. Rees and myself 
examined some antimony, and, as is mostly the case in commercial antimony, we 
found arsenic there,’—Evidence of Dr. Taylor inthe Rugeley case. 
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things, and get into sad confusion thereby. You look puzzled. There is 
nothing like taking individual instances. Let us take, for example, the 

ublic baths and washhouses. What a boon they have been to the public. 
on. that was wholly gained by private effort. My estimable friend, 
John Bullar, had a great deal to do with it. Butif you will consider the 
matter, you will easily see that it was one that could be undertaken by 
private persons. 

On the other hand, take the question of the sewerage of London, and 
you see at once that it is an imperial question. You cannot move three 
steps in it without something like absolute power. 

ELLESMERE. 

I could even bear this despotic power to be centred in one man~the Lord 
High Dictator of Sewers. 

MILVERTON. 

Then again, there are other questions which require, or at least would 
bear, an admixture of private labour and imperial interference. Measures 
to prevent the adulteration of food and medicine are of this class. <A great 
deal may be done by private effort, but to consummate the good, the 
sanction and the aid of the legislature must be demanded. ‘These dis- 
tinctions are not pedantic ; they come at once into active life. I remember 
myself wasting a lot of energy in a matter of drainage which, if I had 
known the ways of the world better, I should have seen could only have 
been accomplished by the despotic power of state interference. 

But what is a far more important result from these distinctions is, that 
when they are once recognised, people become so much more tolerant of 
state interference in those cases in which they perceive that it is absolutely 
necessary. 

ELLESMERE. 

I am, of course, for our doing everything we can to promote the election 
of serviceable men; but when you have got together your parliament of 
perfect people, Milverton, the difliculty will ever be to make them work 
well together. You must know I think rather highly of the present 
House. Ofcourse it does not, by any means, come up to what you 
choose to picture to yourself as a possible House of Commons; and 
as for my friend Mr. Midhurst there, the sagacity which he exercises in 
finding truffles in unexpected places, would of course shine out in finding 
fit men to represent usin Parliament. Youand he, therefore, have a right, 
or think you have, to speak slightingly of the present House; but I have 
observed of every Parliament in which I have sat, that it is willing and ready 
to listen to any good sense that may be offered to it. What I find to blame 
in it, is the manner of conducting business. And then you must really 
recollect how difficult it is to get on with any business in which more 
than one person is concerned. Milverton has all his life been preaching 
about the difficulty of conjoint action, and inventing methods—sometimes 
practical, sometimes the reverse—for getting over this difficulty. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes, I am penetrated with a sense of this difficulty; for, though you 
mock me by the title of a philosopher, by which you mean anything but a 
practical man, I am always striving to make opinions converge, and to get 
at practical results. 

Many years ago there appeared a farce, of which I have totally for- 
gotten the name, although I remember one song in it. The scene, I think, 
was in the West Indies. A furious planter entered,—the slaves had, I 
suppose, been dawdling about and pretending to work; and the planter 
commences by singing— 

One thing is certain: nothing done, 
Nothing done, 
Nothing done : 

One thing is certain, nothing done. 

The air to which these words were written remains in my mind, and 
how often at Boards of Directors, in Commissions, when attending at the 
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House of Commons, have I found myself humming the words in a low 
voice,— 
One thing is certain: nothing done, 
Nothing done, 
Nothing done : 
One thing is certain, nothing done. 
ELLESMERE. 
It is deuced easy to be critical 
DUNSFORD. 
So I have always told you, Ellesmere. 


ELLESMERE. 
—but a harder problem has never been set before men, than how to work 
in bodies, and so to gain the advantage of common sense without losing or 
blurring directness of purpose. 
MILVERTON. 
By the way, Ellesmere, may I ask you a personal question ? 


ELLESMERE. 

Oh, as many as you please, my dear fellow, provided you don’t ask me 
anything which ooaa render me amenable to more taxes, or make me speak 
disrespectfully of tithes. 

MILVERTON. 

I have always been exceedingly curious to know how men who do a great 
deal of work get through their labours. It is a question I have ventured 
to put, even after a slight acquaintance, to editors of newspapers, judges, 
chancellors, managers of theatres, great merchants, extensive authors, 
masters of Trinity, and all other men eminent for work. Now I want toknow 
how you do your work? I am well aware that, though you pretend to 
ridicule learned men, you have gone on acquiring all manner of learning 
since you left College. You have had a great deal of business: you have 
seen a great deal of society. ‘This is not to be done without method. 
Now, what is your method ? 

ELLESMERE. 

Well, I don’t mind telling you. 

I get up early, but not immoderately so: I allow the day to air itself 
a little before John Ellesmere makes its acquaintance. I wake, however, 
very early, and, to use an expression of Sir Walter Scott’s, that is my 
‘simmering time.’ My perceptions are never so clear as then. I make up 
my mind about difficulties, and arrange my plans for the day. One of the 
first things I do, when I come down, is to make a few notes on a strip of 
paper, of the things to be done, if possible, in the course of the day. Kot 
many times however in my life have I quite fulfilled my programme, and 
at a critical period in the day—say about two o’clock—I throw overboard 
several things,—I cut them out of my programme. 

MILVERTON. 
You do not wait till the end of the day to do so? 
ELLESMERE. 

No. What I cut out generally forms the basis of the notes for the next 
day. 
MILVERTON. 

Your plan is a very sensible one. Has it ever occurred to you that the 
House of Commons, of which you are so distinguished a member, might 
also adopt some method with regard to its work ? 


ELLESMERE. 

Oh dear me, what a fool I am not to have seen all along what you were 
aiming at, and not to know that you were only going to make use of me 
‘to point a moral, or adorn a tale.’ For the moment, I really believed 
that you cared about me, and were curious about my doings. ‘To the end 
of my life I shall be a dupe to these philosophers. 

MILVERTON. 
The recess should be the simmering time for statesmen; and I would 
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that they were stricter even than you in their programme, and that at least 
they adopted your excellent plan of making up their minds, while it was 
yet mid-day in the Session, as to what measures they would throw over- 
oard. The affluence of bills prevents and suffdcates good legislation. 
ELLESMERE. 
A crushing aphorism ; and, for once, there is some truth in such a thing. 


MILVERTON. 

If I were a statesman, I would take infinite pains during the recess 
with the measures that I was about to bringin ; but I would stick to them. 
Sometimes I would refuse altogether to alter them; I would not let 
my work be ‘a mush of concession,’ to use a phrase of Mr. Emerson’s. 
Beforehand—before I had framed my bill, I would listen to everybody, 
invite all men’s opinions, submit my work to the most knowing men in that 
department of affairs in which I was working; but when I had once 
brought in my bill I should be disposed to abide by it. You shall have 
that, or you shall have nothing—at least from me. 

ELLESMERE. 

The children of old maids and bachelors are generally very well- 
educated, and never turn out ill at college. In like manner the bills 
of imaginary members of Parliament, who legislate in their libraries, 
sitting in cosy arm chairs, are never perplexed by troublesome amend- 
ments. But, indeed, you do point at a great evil. Of course it would 
not always do to be so strict and unyielding as you fancy you would 
be, but I must admit there is far too much yielding. 

MILVERTON. 

And conciliation becomes confusion. 

ELLESMERE. 

Worse than that,—your excellent friend, the City Officer of Healih, 
writing one of his little notes to me last session about a bill which affected 
his sanitary affairs, said, ‘If these amendments and mutilations are per- 
mitted, they will ensure the impotentiation of the bill.’ It was as true as 
possible, and could not have been better expressed. 

MILVERTON. 

A long word now and then, when it is exactly the right word, is very 
valuable. 

ELLESMERE. 

There is one thing which, while we are talking in a scattered manner,— 
now about the elections of Parliament, now about the movements in 
official life—I want you to keep in mind. It is a thing which forced itself 
upon my observation in my short official experience—namely, that it 
would be very requisite for you people who desire reform, to detect, if you 
can, where the delay and the hinderance takes place. It seemed to me, 
that there was often some obscure and semi-irresponsible person who formed, 
as it were, a hitch in official affairs. He must be looked to. He is very 
often an able person; I am not going to say anything against him; but I 
think it vast be exceedingly desirable that his influence should be 
known, and his responsibility defined. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

MIDHURST. 

I still think that you may be directing too much of your efforts to the 
summit of the pyramid, and neglecting the base. Let improvement 
creep upwards. 

MILVERTON. 

There is something in what you say; but this improvement must be 
directed from above. Now, we have been talking a great deal about truth 
in matters of politics and business. The movement that there has been of 
late years in the arts—in architecture—in decoration—has been towards 
truth and meaning, and will have a great effect upon what are called the 
serious affairs of the world. The world may come to be better governed 
when houses are better built. Such a maxim as that of Pugin’s, ‘ Let 
the construction be seen,’ is full of truth ; and, when once acted upon, will 
not be confined to architecture only. 
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ELLESMERE. 

Ah, I think we see the influence of your friend, Mr. Ruskin, in that 
last remark. 

MILVERTON. 

Well, I am not going to subscribe to everything that Mr. Ruskin has 
said, but whatever I have read of his has made me think—has made me 
ever afterwards look more earnestly and more sincerely at men’s work; 
but I like him personally, because I found him so hearty and useful in 
actual work on one occasion, where I saw him tested. 

ELLESMERE. 

There we have the essence of the Milvertonian nature. You pretend 
to be a very just fellow, and balance this and that, and take in the world 
hugely ; but I observe you will never allow anybody to be attacked who has 
once aided you. What a dangerous man you would have been if you had 
been a great king, or a very powerful personage. How the ‘king’s 
friends’ would have been silently advanced. How aman would have found 
himself suddenly rising into power because, years ago, he furthered what 
were known to be the king’s views on any question. He himself might long 
have forgotten the matter, but in that sleepless memory of yours his name 
would have been down with so many white marks against it. Of course 
a man who is so mindful of benefits is equally mindful of injuries. For 
my own part, if I had thoroughly offended you, I should come at once and 
oak what I had to pay—what I had to suffer? If you wished to have 
my head off, I should say it had better be done at once—far better 
than to have a fellow quietly dogging one’s footsteps for years, resolved 
to have the head some day or other, and never abating one jot of that 
resolution. 

MILVERTON. 

You have been so good, Ellesmere, for the last half-hour, and have 
rendered us so much assistance, that you have a right to break out a little 
now. Only I must remark, in answer to your accusation about my par- 
tizanship, that we have not time in this busy and confused life to be doing 
abstract justice upon all our friends. I am for holding together as much 
as we can, and I always intend to make the best battle Ican for those who 
fight with me. Turn some day to some papers of De Quincy’s, about the 
action of parties in England, which he looks upon, if I recollect rightly, 
as a balance of forces. His views on that subject will explain to you many 
of those things which you note down in me as prejudices ; and one likes to 
shelter oneself behind the large shield of such an admirable writer. 

[Here Mitverton walked away, saying he would like to take a 
turn or two, and consider what he should say next for Dunsrorp 
to report to the able Editor. Fixer got up, yawned a little, 
stretched himself, and prepared slowly to follow his master. 
Buiancnr asked whether she might go too. He said she might 
come with him if she promised that her conversation should be one 
continued and brilliant ‘ flash of silence.’ The dog wagged his 
tail approvingly at this addition to the party, and they all three 
walked off together.) 

ELLESMERE. 

Now that Milverton and his two principal friends are gone (I have 
never been so much loved, by the way, before or since, as by a little terrier 
dog I had when I was a boy, of the name of Vixen), I must tell you a good 
story about him, that I did not venture to tell in his presence. It is a 
little thing, but will amuse you who know the man well. Many years 
ago, in the palmy days of the Whigs, I was asked to one of their great 
houses ; I scarcely know why I was asked, except that I was then thought 
a promising young man whose opinions were not quite settled. It was 
a splendid house—one of the six or.seven houses in London where you 
can give a party of several hundred people, without any risk of their 
being suffocated. The place swarmed with poets, philosophers, orators, 
and statesmen. There was the burly and achie figure of Sydney Smith, 
the delicate and graceful Tommy Moore, and the dignified presence 
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of Wordsworth, who, sedate and serene, surveyed the crowd as if they 
were trees. The bland and disereet Sir Robert (the party was not con- 
fined to Whigs, but some of the chief men on the opposite side were 
present too) was gazing about with his deeply thoughtful eyes and 
dry shrewd smile, and looked as if he was saying to himself, with charac- 
teristic caution, ‘ Whatever embarrassment it may hereafter entail upon 
me, I am not going to deny that this is an agreeable party ;’ while Lord 
John, in his stately little way, stalked through the crowd as if he had full 
confidence in the British Constitution, and felt certain that it (as his 
eculiar and attached friend) would carry him through any difficulty. 
Mr. Hallam looked about him in his resolute manner, as if he was pre- 
pared to give the justest and most honest criticism upon any human 
affairs that might occur now, or might have happened in the Middle Ages. 
Further on, the future historian of England had a small circle around him, 
who listened enchained and enchanted by his marvellous talk; while that 
most pleasant companion, Mr. Monckton Milnes, moved about from 
group to group, enlivening everybody that came in his way. I was a 
very obscure and unnoticed personage at the time, and knew only a 
few of the young men there. At last I espied Milverton, sitting on a 
sofa, of course, with a stout gentleman of not very aristocratic appear- 
ance. We interchanged greetings, but I saw that Milverton was not to 
be seduced from the side of his portly friend. He must be some very 
important personage, said I to myself. Soon afterwards I brought two 
or three of my young acquaintances to look at him in the distance. 
Nobody knew him, but they thought he had a German countenance, 
or, as they tersely expressed it, ‘a Teutonic cut of the gib. A new 
ambassador was expected from Prussia—a_ great celebrity; perhaps 
this was the ambassador. Some one boldly declared it must be 
Humboldt, especially when a beautiful woman of the highest rank passed 
by the pair, and on the stout gentleman’s being introduced to her, made 
him a most gracious bow. There was something, however, an indefinable 
something of condescension, as it seemed to me, in the bow, and my 
curiosity was still more aroused. Besides I wanted to get Milverton to 
talk to. Presently they got up and walked into the picture gallery, and 
while the supposed ambassador was lost in admiration before some large 
staring modern picture, I took Milverton aside for a moment, and said 
‘Who is your fat friend?’ ‘A most worthy man,’ he replied; ‘an 
excellent fellow, Mr. Brick, the new member for He is the only 
man in the House of Commons, I believe, who thoroughly understands 
our Water Rates Bill. I have great hopes that he will speak upon it; 
and, being an independent member, he will be listened to. Of course he 
will, he knows so much about the subject.’ 
Now the beauty of the story is, that you may depend upon it that it 
was not as a matter of business that Milverton did this, but that of all the 
crowd there, Brick was the man who, for the moment, interested Milverton. 
"More facts were to be poured into the wretched Brick’s mind, in order 
that ‘our Water Rates Bill’ might be better argued. Other men might 
follow after Wordsworth, but to Milverton, Brick was a sonnet in himself. 
Milverton was wrapt up in the possible poetry of good water for Lambeth. 
I got off into a quiet corner to have a huge laugh by myself, and was 
found by one of the wisest and least jocose of my acquaintance, going into 
inexplicable guffaws. 





DUNSFORD. ; 
The worthy Mr. Brick fares ill amongst you in this story. 


ELLESMERE. 

By no means. Only you must admit he is not exactly the sort of 
person that, with poets and orators and philosophers present, a young man 
would naturally attach himself to. Since I have been in the House of Com. 
mons I have made his acquaintance, and have found him to be a first-rate 
man for mastering details. Milverton had got hold of the right pig by the 
ear. But it isa delicious instance, is it not, of our friend’s prosaic perti- 
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nacity? Rightly is he followed by that grim bull-dog, Fixer. T suspect 
they were brothers in a former state of existence, but Milverton happens 
to have emerged into humanity first. 


MIDHURST. 

Hush. Here they come. 

MILVERTON. 

Ellesmere, you must not be ready to complain of being bored. If we 
are to do any good we must go over some of the old topics. First, with 
regard to elections. Whata thing it would be to keep down election 
expenses! TI have nothing tosay upon that head, but what we have talked 
about over and over again. We must have no such things as hustings 
expenses. In every town a permanent hustings should be built, and until 
it is built, the expense of a temporary one should be defrayed by the town. 


ELLESMERE. 
‘A Daniel! A Daniel come to judgment.’ I assure you I have been 
mulcted pretty considerably in my ‘ legitimate expenses.’ 


MIDHURST. 
How much ? 
ELLESMERE. 
Between four and five hundred pounds. Our hustings expenses were 
£130; but I believe that is very little. 


MIDHURST. 
They ought not to have been a hundred and thirty pence. It is an 
outlay which should fall upon the country, and not upon the candidate. 


MILVERTON. 

This plan of having a permanent building would give a nice field, by the 
way, for architects to do something new. Our small towns in England 
are sadly deficient in public buildings. The building might also be con- 
nected with a public aay and reading room. At any rate, candidates 
must not be put to any expense that can be prevented. The expres- 
sion ‘legitimate expenses’ must be banished. What a blessing it is to 
get a good man to serve us as a representative. How much obliged we 
ought to be to him. We must save him every trouble and expense that 
we can. 

Then, my dear Dunsford, if you write to this Editor, get him to dwell 
upon, or to make his writer dwell upon, the waste of honours that 
has taken place in our time, and indeed since the commencement of 
the Georgian era. No: waste is not the word,—insufficient use, and 
yet immense abuse of honours. Let him show that honours are part 
of the capital of government, which ought never to be alee’ 
ormeglected. Sometimes, when I see how they are given, so that all 
people with a sense of humour smile when they read of the thing 
in the papers, I feel very sad at such a waste of good material. I do not 
believe that in the United Kingdom, taking in the islands Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, there is anybody who has a more abound- 
ing love of fun and humour than I have. But really to confer some 
distinction on a chance alderman, and leave some of the greatest men of 
our time unnoticed and undecorated, seems tome carrying a mediocre joke 
too far. 

ELLESMERE. 

Yes ; and when a joke is prolonged through a century, it is apt to lose the 

first element of jocosity—surprise. 


MILVERTON. 

Well, then, if the Editor intends to work the subject about the choice 
of men, he will find a very remarkable passage in Mr. Lewes’s Life 
of Goethe which will be of use to him. I can’t recollect it exactly, 
but it occurs in what Mr. Lewes calls the Weimar period, I think; 
and is in laudation of the Duke’s discernment. Goethe intimates that like 
recognises like, and that a great man will, as a matter of course, -be 
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surrounded by great men.* That saying of the great Unpronounceable, 

as I call him, will be rather a snub to those men in power who declare 

they can never find fit agents. You know you were all inclined to take 

this line against me the other day, but I put you down very decidedly, 

and I am afraid a little rudely. That is all that it occurs to me to add 

just at present. 
DUNSFORD. 

T am sure I have been an admirable judge, and have sat upon this not 
very soft or smooth log with an imperturbability that deserves applause 
from the Court below. And now I am going to make only one remark, 
which is, that I was delighted to see that both of you, Ellesmere and 
Milverton, agreed in putting men above systems, and that you did not 
talk to us in the way that Doctrinaires—that is the word I believe—are 
apt to discuss matters. 

ELLESMERE. 

No, no; we leave doctrine to you. There is a wicked friend of mine 
who says, ‘ Theology is the twilight of the human mind.’ Our doings are 
for the garish day. 

MILVERTON. 

No system can prevent the influence, or do away with the responsibility, 
of persons in their individual capacity. It is to great persons, after all, 
that we must look for the soundest improvements. All systems are but 
machinery: they cannot design anew, and cannot adapt themselves to new 
circumstances. A great man is in himself a system—a living system. 


ELLESMERE. 

I am delighted, my dear Milverton, at any improvement, or attempts 
at improvement, in laws or offices or governments ; but the old idea always 
comes back upon me which I have expressed to you over and over again, 
when we have had these conversations, what can all these improvements 
accomplish in smoothing away the real difficulties of human life? They 
are like the delicate attentions you pay to aman who lies tortured with a 
fever. You smoothe the pillow, and bring in fresh flowers, and shade off the 
light with affectionate care, and he is suffering all the while a raging pain 
which scarcely admits of any consciousness about trifles—a raging de- 
mocratic pain, which reduces all men neafly to a level. 

MILDRED. 

Pain is a subject upon which we women may venture to speak, I 
believe. It does not seem to me that, except in rare cases, these delicate 
attentions are unheeded. 

MILVERTON. 

No, Milly is quite right. Your metaphor, Ellesmere, breaks down. 
Besides, I have always told you we may have life made less squalid—less 
absurd, even if it were to be equally miserable,—not that I believe it will 





* The passage referred to by Milverton must be the following, from the 
Duke’s manifesto in answer to complaints at Goethe’s appointment :—‘ In such a 
case I shall attend to nothing but the degree of confidence I can repose in the 
person of my choice. The public opinion which perhaps censures the admission of 
Dr. Goethe to my council without having passed through the previous steps of 
Amtmann, Professor, Kammerrath, or Regierungsrath, produces no effect on my 
own judgment. The world forms its opinion on prejudices ; but I watch and work 
—as every man must who wishes to do his duty—not to make a noise, not to 
attract the applause of the world, but to justify my conduct to God and my 
conscience. 

‘ Assuredly we may echo M. Dumont’s sentiment, that ‘the prince who, at 
nineteen, wrote those words, was no ordinary man.’ He had not only the eye to 
see greatness, he had also the strong willto guide his conduct according to his 
views, untrammelled by routine and formulas. ‘Say what you will, it is only like 
can recognise like, and a prince of great capacity will always recognise and cherish 
greatness in his servants.’ People saw that the Duke was resolved. Murmurs 
were silenced, or only percolated the gossip of private circles, till other subjects 
buried them, as all gossip is buried.’— Life and Works of Goethe, vol. i., book Iv., 
chap. 3. 
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remain so. That man does not suffer quite so much, who knows several 
of the beautiful things that have been said, in all ages, about the particular 
misery he is suffermg under. 

ELLESMERE. 

What a literary view of the question! Moreover, it iserroneous. The 
sensibility which has made the man more keenly appreciate these beautiful 
things, lays him open to keener misery in enduring them. But if we talk 
till doomsday we shall never agree upon these points. 


MILVERTON. 

I must give you an odd illustration of my view of the subject. You 
gay ‘ remove squalidity, diminish abject misery ; and still, notwithstanding 

you can do, the main bulk of the misery remains.’ But then I say, 
look how differently it may be presented tous. Now comes my illustration. 
I was once at a large theatre. The scene was to represent a room which 
the direst poverty had long made a home of. There stalked in a wretehed 
man, and after him a wretched woman, who, in moving tones, with ‘ tears 
in their voices,’ and with dignified gestures, bewailed their unhappy lot. 
He was a great actor, she a great actress, and they performed their parts 
toadmiration. But I thought within myself, poverty cannot be represented 
in atheatre. The stage is too large for it. The misery which a man can 
bemoan over, striding up and down a large unoccupied space, and having 
room to think how miserable he is, is not the most abject misery. No: it 
is the squeezed up, crowded, squalid, half-suffocated wretchedness (which 
is never alone) that gives to humanity its saddest aspect. You will answer 
me—lI see it already in your looks—that the people who suffer in this way 
do not know it, that they have not our feelings; and my reply would be, ‘ so 
much the worse.’ One of Bacon’s deepest sayings is about the lie which 
sinketh into a man.* So the poverty and the misery which sink into a man, 
and become as it were part of his nature, are surely the worst forms of poverty 
and misery. It cannot be a little thing to get a man out of that, or to take 
it out of him. It removes him into a higher order of being, and his 
suffering into a thing of higher essence. 


DUNSFORD. 
We must be careful, Milverton, that we do not overlook religion. 


, MILVERTON. 

That remark of yours gives me a better illustration than the one I have 
used. If I could not remove a poor man’s misery, and diminish his 
temptations, I should still be glad that he had a great cathedral, where, 
alone, and with some beauty and with some space about him, he might 
mourn and pray. 

MIDHURST. 

I am partly of Sir John Ellesmere’s way of thinking ; but I maintain 
that Mr. Milverton is apt to hope too much from statesmanship and 
official reform and governmental action, whereas it is the little things in 
life that make it beautiful—and comfortable. 


DUNSFORD. 

You are not just to Milverton. No man cares more about these little 
things. 

MIDHURST. . 

You will all deride me, I know, and think me a very sensual man ; but 
I wish Mr. Milverton would address his anxious mind a little more to the 
dinners of the people. [We all laughed, except Mr. Mipuvrst, who 
tadulged in his little pleasant smile.} There are probably five million four 
hundred thousand dinners cooked in the United Kingdom every day. 
do not care so much what becomes of the odd four hundred thousand 
dinners of the upper classes, but a little improvement in the cooking of the 
remaining five million would be a great comfort to my mind. I have 


_ ™* ‘But it is not the lie that passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh 
in and settleth in it, that doth the hurt.’-—Zssays—‘ Of Truth.’ 
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travelled over a large part of the world, and have nowhere seen so wasteful 
a neglect of good things as in England. 


ELLESMERE. 

How Lord Ashburton’s movement about ‘common things’ must 
delight Mr. Midhurst. 

MILVERTON. 

It delights me, Tknow. Lord Ashburton is one of those men peculiar 
to England. I may be wrong, but I believe there are no such persons in 
any other European state; and with us they are not to be found 
amongst lords oly. I know several Lord Ashburtons low down in life. 
ELLESMERE. 

What do you mean ? 

MILVERTON. 

Why I mean persons who have no political ambition—who do not 
want to be prime ministers, or commissioners, or vestrymen, or beadles, 
but who have an abiding care for the public good; and, being almost free 
from vanity or interested ends, are very valuable in giving due weight to any 
public personage whom they discern to have a real interest in the public 
good. There is a great deal of nonsense talked in England about 
political adventurers, and many persons think a man cannot be a good 
politician who has not five thousand three hundred a year ; but the truth 
1s, your political adventurer, who may be a rich or may be a poor man, is 
a horrible creature—a fellow playing at cup and ball with the most 
interesting aflairs of mankind, and whose speech or whose silence, in 
great crises even, is regulated by his own little vanity, or his own diseased 
lust of power. 

ELLESMERE. 

Be careful, be careful, Milverton, of what you say on this head. It is 
the fear of being called an adventurer that keeps many a good and wise 
man away from politics;—many a man whom you of all persons would 
delight to see in that sphere. You must not ignore ambition either ; it is 
a fine thing in its way. 

However, I must interchange a few compliments with my dinner-loving 
friend to the left—(Oh! by the way, I have such a story to tell you of a 
hunt we have had after truffles, only that is neither here nor there, for the 
present): I agree with him that even a little improvement in these five 
million dinners would be worth a good many of Milverton’s projected 
reforms. 

MILVERTON. 

You do not see that the improvement in the dinners would distinctly 

follow from such reforms. 
BLANCHE. 
You must improve us first, before you can have better dinners. 


ELLESMERE. 

Improve you, indeed! Let us keep within the bounds of possibility. 
I suppose, though, we might teach you to bake and to brew a little better, 
—and some of you, the most intelligent and docile, might be taught how 
to light a fire properly ; but as to any great alteration of you, that is 
beyond our power. any a gaby has married a woman whom he knew 
to be altogether unsuitable to him, but whom he thought he was gradually 
to mould into a perfect wife. Of course it ended by her influencing him 
far more than he influenced her. Women are more complete creatures, 
at least, less incomplete than we are. They are less affected by education, 
or by the want of it. By the way, this talking about men and women 
reminds me of something I have been longing to say during the whole of 
this morning’s discussion. Mr. Midhurst objects to Milverton’s great 
hopes for mankind from laws, and statesmanship, and other fine-sounding 
things, and obstinately brings him back to common life,—to dinners. 1 
wish to bring him hoch to domestic life. You know, my dear philosopher, 
polish up the rest of human affairs as cleverly as you may, you cannot get 
over domestic misery. Will anybody ever love any other body = the right 
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time in the right way? There is more misery in the Court of Love than 
in the Court of Chancery. 
MILVERTON. 

Ah! that is the great topic in the world, but it is, perhaps, the last that 
admits of discussion. I often think that every man who has ever been in 
love must feel that nothing has yet been said worthy of the subject. The 
feelings of the commonest man have carried him beyond the words of 
poets, orators, and philosophers. 

ELLESMERE. 

Yes, I suspect you men of words are rather at fault there. I am going 
to say something by way of a panegyric of love, which will probably varry 
it higher than any saying upon that subject which has been uttered since the 
world began. Yes, young ladies, you may look ever so incredulously ; but 
when men shall see me, be-wigged and be-gowned, walking up and down 
Westminster Hall, and one or two anxious-looking gentlemen with blue 
bags trotting after me, they will point me out and say, ‘That is the great 
Sir John Ellesmere, who has said more in favour of love than all the trouba- 
dours that ever warbled ;’ whereupon some of the persons so addressed will 
make the remark—that he does not look like a warbling ‘ party.’ But, 
indeed, we all know how difficult it is to judge from appearances. 


MILVERTON. 

Make haste to say your great saying—let us have it at once, man. 

ELLESMERE. 

The imperishable, inexhaustible, unapproachable nature of love is 
shown in this—that all the millions of stupid love stories that have been 
written have not one whit abated the immortal interest that there 
is in the rudest and stupidest love story. All the rest of the wretched 
thing may be the most dismal twaddle, but you can’t help feeling a little 
interest, when you have once taken up the book, as to whether Arabella 
will ultimately relent in favour of Augustus; and whether that wicked 
creature, man or woman, who is keeping them apart, will not soon be dis- 
posed of, somehow. 

And yet, having had some experience in ]aw,—in divorce cases, for 
instance, —I have all the time shrewd suspicions that Augustus and 
Arabella may not hit it off so very successfully when there is no wicked 
creature to prevent their being * happy ever afterwards.’ Still, while I 
am reading the novel, how I.hate the wicked mischief-maker. 

In earnest—is it not grand to see the indestructible nature of Love? 
Write so foolishly about anything else, and see what will happen. Try it 
upon Theology, and see if twilight does not soon deepen into absolute 
darkness. Have I not beaten all the troubadours in Provence? [ While 
he had been speaking, Buancng had quietly got up and come behind him. 

She had taken off her own head-dress of ivy, and now suddenly put it upon 


his head. | 
DUNSFORD. 


And see, you are crowned by the fair fingers of beauty! We will 

carry you back in triumph to the Grand Monarque. 
ELLESMERE. 

I deserve to be: I have uttered a great dictum about love. Now, 
when you, Milverton, have anything to say about the government of men 
and the conduct of affairs, see how careful you are obliged to be. You have 
to think long and earnestly about it, and then you have to watch patiently, 
ae for years, before you can get a good opportunity of saying it. 

You have to set it with care and dexterity, to ietiaioes it with the proper 
garniture, and even then to be perfectly satisfied if a few only of your 
readers find it not very dull. But it 1s far otherwise, as I have just 
shown you, with the loves of Augustus and Arabella. They may be told 
at any time and in any place, and the narrator may be half asleep, like an 
Arab story-teller, who is telling for the thousandth time some common 
legend about Leila and Mohammed. He may be drowsy enough over the 
hot embers and the good cheer provided by his swarthy asta but they sit 
round in eager listening attitudes, with their dark eyes greedily fixed 
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upon him, inquiring for more, so that he has not the cruelty to go to sleep 
when so many human beings are passionately drinking in the well-worn 
words which only add to his drowsiness. 

BLANCHE. 

I should like to hear what Cousin Leonard would say of love. It is 
not likely that so grave a man has thought much about so foolish a thing. 
But his big books tell him everything, [think. I often fancy I hear them 
talking together in the night. 

MILVERTON. 

Why, beauty, I think that love is the only thing that shows us the 
possibilities in human nature. I believe it was given us for the same 
purpose that the sight of the infinite involutions of starry worlds was 
given. Knowing what one human being can feel for another, when in love, 
seeing the inventive and undying tolerance which love gives, one can 
imagine what it would be if some feeling of the same kind were to pervade 
the whole race, and men exercised the best of their powers in discerning 
and developing what was lovely in all those about them. It would create 
a universe of loveliness. 

MIDHURST. 

It would. How absolutely true are those commonplace lines in 
Tibullus. 

Illam, quidquid agit, quoquo vestigia movit, 
Componit furtim subsequiturque decor. 

Seu solvit crines ; fusis decet esse capillis : 
Seu comsit ; comtis est veneranda comis. 

Urit, seu Tyri& voluit procedere palla : 
Urit seu nived candida veste venit. 


ELLESMERE. 

‘Whether she wears a bonnet that is like a coal-scuttle, or whether she 
elaps on a little platter that is attached to the back of her head ; whether, 
gracefully, she trails after her in the muddy streets an ample sweep of 
flowing drapery, or whether, succinct and neat, she trips along in Bloomer 
costume, she is equally fascinating, equally tiresome, and equully dis- 
posed to look in at all the haberdashers’ shops.’ Oh! what a painstaking 
and accurate translator is lost in me. 

MILVERTON. 

Rousseau has said, to my mind, one or two of the best things about love,— 
I cannot recollect them exactly, and I merely saw them in quotation, but 
it struck me when I read them,—If this is a bad fellow, as they say he is, 
at any rate he has had the most delicate and exquisite notions of love. Of 
course without the exact words they are nothing. 

BLANCHE. 

Pray, Leonard, let us have them. 

MILVERTON. 

Well, my pet, they were very slight simple things. It was merely that 
he made out that the height of love was in an exquisite companionship. 
That if, for instance, you were in love with a man—I am not sure that you 
ever will be; not many people are to that height of affection—you will 
never be dull with him. You will be in the most eloquent company with 
him, even when he speaks not. You will have almost the freedom of soli- 
tude, with all the joys of companionship. 

ELLESMERE. 

Forgive me for interrupting, but I suspect you are describing a man’s 
love, and not a woman’s. I believe that re we are fond of any of these 
bewildering creatures, it is pleasure enough to see them move about the 
room. 

MILVERTON. 
And variety enough in the change of lights and shadows which, in 
uick succession, fall upon their beautiful selves and the folds of their 
apery as they glide about. 
MILDRED. 

Very prettily said, gentlemen; but these beautiful figures must be 

-dumb, I suppose, or nearly so. 
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MILVERTON. 

No; by no means. Whatever they utter then is equally and un- 
accountably delightful. 

ELLESMERE. 

Oh yes: their nonsense is as grateful to our ears as a baby’s cooing to 
its mother’s—as unintelligible perhaps, but-not the less delectable. 

Stop a minute, though. I believe I am rushing into unmeaning 
generalities. I wont pledge myself to say that all these felicities happen 
in general. It is on when one is in ioe with that rare creation, a 
pleasant woman. There are plenty of loving women, graceful women, 
good domestic women, the women who make the heroines in novels, who 
do not venture to talk or act much, but who, the author tells us, are very 
loveable, and about whom he throws a charming halo of dainty insipidity. 
I do not mean any of these, but a pleasant woman, one of those delightful 
appreciative creatures who, whether they are beautiful or not, are charm- 
ing when young, most agreeable and companionable when middle-aged, 
and exquisitely pleasant even when they are old women. 


MILVERTON. 

I do not intend to be bound by Ellesmere’s rather captious classifica- 
tion of women. The lover always finds in the society of his beloved 
something of that pleasure which Ellesmere has so admirably described, 
and which he wishes to confine to the society of those whom he calls 
pleasant women. 

MIDHURST. 

Any way, this pleasure wont last long, and that’s a comfort,—at-least 

to us, who know nothing about the ‘ exquisite companionship.’ 


MILVERTON. 

Ah, you malign human nature. It will last long; it will outlast all 
that we generally mean when we talk of love ; and this perfect companion- 
ship—a rare blessing, I admit—is the highest thing this world, or, as I sus- 

ct, any world can give,—I mean in the relation to one another of created 

ings. Nay, the companionship will be so sweet, that you may seek for 
solitude, and quit even the object of your love, in order to think over the 
happiness which there is in being with it. That last thought is one, too, 
which, I believe, we owe to that strange and sensitive Frenchman. In- 
numerable men, however, must have felt the thing which he so beautifully 
describes. 

ELLESMERE. 

The fairies, if they listen to our conversation (and sometimes I think 
they do, for bits of our talk get out unaccountably into the world), must at 
least admit that we are fellows of some variety. Now we imagine a per- 
fect member of Parliament (not an easy creature to imagine); then we 
dip down into a drain; then we ascend into a little cookery; lastly, 
having exhausted all the serious topics of life, we rush into the ludicrous 
ones, and begin to talk of love. By the way, that certainly was a good 
idea of Rousseau, or Milverton, or whoever invented it, about going away 
from agreeable society in order to think over the charms of it. [A loud 
aside.| I wonder whether that boy has quite finished his bubble 
blowing. [A/oud.]. Accordingly, I shall now walk back to the Grand 
Monarque, and meditate, as I go along, upon all your perfections. Fixer 
appears to wish to go too; probably because he wishes to think in solitude 
over the loveliness of Mrs. I. 

[So saying, ELLESMERE strode away towards the town. We remained 
a little time and talked a little about Charlemagne, as in duty 
bound, while we were looking down upon the old town where he 
was born and where he died. We all agreed, in the course of 
our conversation, that ELLESMERE had never appeared to so much 
advantage. I fancied that’MiLpReED’s hand, which was in mine 
(I have known the girl from a child), gave me an affectionate 
pressure when I first made the remark about ELLESMERE, to which 
all the company assented. | 
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HE success of Mr. Macaulay's 

History of England is probably 
without a parallel in the annals of 
literature: nor will any candid 
critic assert it to be undeserved. 
To have produced two volumes of 
unusual size upon a subject which the 
great mass of the reading public 
might have been expected to turn 
from, at the very outset, as special 
and scientific :—to have by his skil- 
ful management disarmed this pre- 
judice, and caused almost every 
reader to long for a continuation 
of his work:—after an interval 
of six years, to find the interest 
still unabated, and the expecta- 


tion even increased ;—and then to 


publish two still larger volumes on 
a still drier portion of the subject, 
and to find them received with even 
increased applause :—these are cer- 
tainty Ginaiie as rare as they are 
honourable to him who has been 
able to achieve them. This result 
could indeed only be expected from 
acombination of many causes which 
are not likely often to occur, with 
many qualifications which are sel- 
dom found united in one person. 
Without a certain peculiar aptness, 
both of the time and the matter, and 
an equally peculiar fitness in the 
author, it could not have been pro- 
duced; but these conditions being 
amply fulfilled, the success of the 
effort can be no cause for surprise. 
The general and ever widening 
spread of liberal education ; the ad- 
mission of large classes to the func- 
tions of political life, from which 
they had long been jealously ex- 
cluded ; the final settlement of many 
once fiercely-contested questions ; 
lastly, the quiet which is apt to fol- 
low great political struggles, and 
allows men to study the past instead 
of being merely absorbed by the 
business of the present, have, within 
the last few years, given a great im- 
pulse to historical writing and read- 
ing. Those infallible tests, the pub- 
lishers’ catalogues, supply all the 
evidence’‘on this point that can be re- 
quired. Good or bad, wise or foolish, 
to be hailed or to be deplored, a 
new phase of literary activity has 
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revealed itself; works making at 
all events some pretension to the 
name of histories, have to a great 
extent driven books of mere fiction 
out of the market: purveyors of 
what used, not very long since, to 
be called light literature, are now 
become purveyors of light history ; 
not indeed with any very notable 
improvement in the article produced. 
But this does not prevent fon from 
being widely read and generaliy po- 
pular; and Mr. Macaulay conse- 
quently finds a public far more ex- 
tensive than the fit audience but 
few, which he might have found had 
he brought out his work a very few 
years ago. 

Again, the subject which Mr. 
Macaulay has treated is in reali 
one of the greatest interest. e 
has selected for illustration that 
dark and melancholy period in 
which our actual political constitu- 
tion had birth, with most of the 
characteristic features which it still 
bears ; to which more or less every 
politician looks back for the first 
settlement of many great principles, 
and the gradual development of 
those institutions with which he 
has daily to do. Yet neverthe- 
less this very period, a just apprecia- 
tion of which was so necessary, had 
until now been so much overclouded 
by mists of passion, and rendered 
so dim and vague by the multipli- 
city of shifting details, that it 
seemed almost impossible to obtain 
a clear view of its peculiarities. 
Of all the various movements which 
mark the onward progress of the 
English Revolution, none were more 
important than those which bear 
the impress of William of Orange 
and of Anne: they were, from a 
variety of causes, also the most dark 
and doubtful, a labyrinth to which 
there seemed no clue. Without 
agreeing in all Mr. Macaulay’s con- 
clusions, we must confess that one 
of these stages now lies far more 
intelligible and comparatively clear 
before our eyes: and we look for- 
ward with much hope and con- 
fidence to the next. 

If circumstances like those which 
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we have indicated favoured the 
undertaking at this time, it was still 
necessary that it should be a 
to a person possessing many peculiar 
sliiesions for the iad oan we 
hink that Mr. Macaulay does pos- 
sess some of those qualifications in a 
very high degree. During a large 
portion of a life which is not yet by 
any means a long one, he has re- 
tained unimpaired the respect and 
admiration of a numerous body of 
friends, personal and political: he 
ssesses all the prestige of a bril- 
iant university career; and even 
fellows of colleges who may occa- 
sionally shake their heads over his 
political heresies, still record with 
— the trophies of the senate- 
ouse und schools, and remember 
with pleasure the generous social in- 
tercourse of the combination-room. 
He can feel for the ejected fellows 
of Magdalen and the degradation 
of a great university, because no one 
knows better than himself what 
bonds of friendship are knit within 
those venerable precincts. He has 
preserved in their integrity the 
political a which he delibe- 
rately adopted in his youth; and 
having once attached himself to a 
party, has done it good service in 
the House of Commons, in the 
Cabinet, in the official Bureau, and 
in that wider sphere which he has 
ag been in the habit of charming 
with his pen. In this school he has 
become familiar with the tactics of 
our legislative assemblies, and the 
modes by means of which Ministries 
contrive to deal with false or indis- 
creet friends and open enemies. 
And, thus fitted and prepared for 
his task, he has thrown himself with 
great energy and industry upon the 
mass of materials which accumulated 
under his hands. 

All who are well acquainted with 
the literature of the period will agree 
with us, that Mr. Macaulay’s in- 
dustry is perfectly untiring. It is 
not to be imagined that they will 
adopt all his views, or even admit 
that he has in all cases made the best 
use of his materials. But no one 
will deny that there are very few 


living authors who would have. 


laboured so extensively, or to whom 
so much would have been unhesi- 
tatingly revealed by those who are 
the depositaries of important secrets. 


Macaulay's History of England, 
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And we frankly confess, we believe 
that there are also very few living 
authors who could have made a 
better use, on the whole, of these 
stores of information. For there 
are here two essential requisites, 
without either one of which the 
other might have failed of success. 
The first of these is, indeed, a most 
extensiveknowledge of facts, isolated 
in themselves, and often unintelli- 
gible till collated and combined with 
a great number of similarly isolated 
details. The next is a coup-d’eil, 
capable of arranging and co-ordi- 
nating such facts,—a power rarely 
attained, save through the discipline 
of active life. Without his exem- 
plary industry, Mr. Macaulay’s ex- 
erience of public life would not 

ve availed him much; but with- 
out his knowledge of the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet, it is 
equally certain that his knowledge 
of details would not have saved him 
from confusion. It is in this happy 
combination of qualifications that 
we believe we must seek the expla- 
nation of much of his success. For 
without being at all insensible to 
certain attractive peculiarities of 
style for which he has long been 
remarkable, we think we should do 
both him and his readers wrong 
were we to think these the charm 
by which he subdues them. We are 
rather disposed to think that a very 
great part of his authority is de- 
rived from the general conviction 
that he knows and can tell the truth 
respecting events which many have 
given up in despair; and that his 
position as a public man has se- 
cured him the power to do this. 
We are not at all thick-and-thin 
admirers either of his manner of re- 
lating his story or of his style, but 
we are well assured that he is in 
earnest in what he says. In many 
eyes, indeed, he must appear a 
thorough-going partisan; and to 
his honour, we will cheerfully 
admit that he is by no means open 
to the accusation of lukewarm- 
heartedness ; he is a thorough hater, 
if ever there was one,—at least on 
paper; and we are afraid that his 
thorough devotion tohis friends does 
not always allow him to see all their 
actions in the light in which they 
appear to less ardent judges. But 
earnestness and conviction are 
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charms of themselves, and the very 
essence of eloquence. He will find 
many readers who are disinclined 
to go along with him as far as he 
himself would hurry them ; but not 
many, we think, oe will close his 
fourth volume without the full per- 
suasion that, right or wrong, he 
means and feels what he says: and 
this will be, to generous minds, re- 
commendation enough to secure a 

enerous, hearing. We can hardly 

oubt that he sometimes deceives 
himself, but we are very sure that 
he does so unconsciously ,—and much 
more, that he has no intention to 
deceive his reader, or suspicion that 
he is doing so. 

The very nature of the materials 
with which the Historian of the 
Revolution has to deal, is full of 
danger and seduction to one who 
throws his whole soul upon one side 
in that fierce quarrel. The sources 
of modern differ essentially from 
those of ancient history, and in 
nothing more than this,—that it is 
exceedingly difficult to disengage 
them from the atmosphere of 
passion which refracts and distorts 
80 many objects. Since all men 
write and all men print, it has be- 
come a serious undertaking to dis- 
criminate between truth and false- 
hood; to understand from what point 
of view this man or that contem- 
plated a given event ; to divine with 
certainty why a pamphleteer shaped 
his printed case in the exact form in 
which we read it, or a politician 
deliberately lied to his friend in a 
private letter. Between diplomatic 
dispatches, which it is ional may be 
intercepted, or circular letters in- 
tended to be communicated, and 
secret instructions guarded by 
cyphers, there is a world-wide dif- 
ference : but often only the one set, 
often only the other, have survived. 
A report containing defective or 
totally erroneous information may 
be in our hands: the correction, 
which followed perhaps by the next 
post, may be lost. Yet these, and 
such as these, are the authorities 
upon the proper use of which modern 
history depends: and even the most 
industrious inquirer may sometimes 
find himself deserted by them. 
When a large proportion of our 
materials consists of violent state- 
ments, spread abroad at a time of 
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great excitement, to defend the acts 
of a faction or blacken the character 
of their enemies : when the extremes 
of fear and hatred stimulate men to 
a reckless war of calumnious libels : 
when the calmest can hardly reason 
without exaggeration, and the 
loudest and most vehement is the 
most likely to be heard: then, in- 
deed, there is great danger lest the 
investigator of a later age should be 
hurriedsomewhat beyond the bounds 
of a just appreciation. And to this 
danger he is particularly liable if 
he be himself strongly Lisenedl to- 
wards one of the contending sides. 
In this danger we believe Mr. 
Macaulay to stand, and we are con- 
vinced that he has sometimes fallen 
into extravagances which we must 
regret, from paying too much defer- 
ence to men who could hardly be 
expected to write without extrava- 
gance. Unquestionably great al- 
lowances must be made in such a 
case. Under even these circum- 
stances we ought to be satisfied 
with our author, if his work evi- 
dently proves that he has spared no 
pains and declined no labour which 
might lead to the discovery of the 
truth, and has given himself the 
largest number of chances possible 
of forming a just induction. 

this respect, Mr. Macaulay unques- 
tionably exceeds all previous histo- 
rians of the period which he intends 
to illustrate. Probably no man 
before himself has waded through 
such a slough of materials now long 
and deservedly forgotten, or con- 
demned himself to familiarity with 
a literature which has been so unani- 
mously devoted to oblivion. Nothing 
comes amiss to him, from the per- 
versity of the silliest Non-juror to the 
ravings of the wildest Cameronian. 
He has sought in the most hetero- 
geneous chaos of print and manu- 
script for indexes to the tone and 
temper of parties whose feud was to 
the death, to the exagyerated hopes 
and groundless terrors of multitudes 
agitated by the most unreasonable, 
the most unjustifiable passions. 
And let it be remembered that he 
has also produced for the first time 
a great deal of evidence which 
was entirely new to the public: 
that he has ransacked archives 
which had previously been neglected, 
and hunted out correspondence 
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which was either imperfectly known 
or not known at all. We could 
indeed lmve wished that some 
of this evidence had been given 
more at length; because, with the 
most unfeigned respect for Mr. 
Macaulay, we are not always quite 
certain that we should coincide 
with him had we more than his 
own version of the contents of a 
document, or the few lines which 
perhaps he quotes from it. This is 
especially the case with William’s 
letters to the Pensionary Heinsius, 
respecting his relations to the 
various princes of the empire; which, 
as cited by Mr. Senweien, do not 
give us at all a favourable view of 
his hero’s character (vide vol. iv. 
P- 261). Inshort, we cannot help 
oping that William did not express 
himself quite in the mode adopted 
by his historian, but that the latter 
has a little exaggerated what the 
former said. Mr. Macaulay must 
pardon, and ought to thank, us for 
suspecting on this occasion his zeal 
for William to have made him a 
little more unreasonable than Wil- 
liam himself. 

Before the appearance of these 
two volumes, we more than once 
heard doubts expressed, whether 
they would be as interesting, as 
amusing, as attractive in short, as 
the preceding two. Some persons, 
it seemed, could not be persuaded 
that, without a Western rebellion 
and a bloody circuit, a trial of the 
bishops‘ and a landing in Torbay, 
Mr. Macaulay would be able to 
produce those effects which the 
world of readers has accustomed 
itself to expect from him. Glencoe 
and Fenwick’s case would no doubt 
supply canvas for some brilliant 
painting, perhaps occasion for some 
skilful special pleading: there was 
Londonderry, to be sure, and 
Killiekrankie; but on the whole, 
the first years of William’s reign 
were so dull, it was said, that even 
Mr. Macaulay would find it difficult 
to make anything out of them. 
Whether objectors of this class 
have found their anticipations con- 
firmed, we have not cared to inquire. 
To us these third and fourth 
volumes appear to be in many 
respects greatly superior to the first 
two: they are obviously written 
with much greater care, and show 
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that the author has taken a useful 
lesson from the criticism to which 
his earlier chapters were submitted. 
Not but what that criticism has 
produced here and there other con- 
sequences which were less expected: 
some of which indeed are almost 
laughable. The attempt, for in- 
stance, to clear William Penn's cha- 
racter has resulted not only in bring- 
ing down upon him some ‘ swashing 
blows’ of gigantic dimensions, but 
in producing a rough onslaught 
upon George Fox himself, which is 
not entirely without justification, in 
the wild extravagance of the man. 
But setting aside these pet gla- 
diatorial exhibitions, we find very 
much that is wisely, gravely, and 
justly treated in this work. A 
good deal of it is necessarily devoted 
to subjects which have for man 
years occupied the author's ink 
and which from their nature can be 
sufficiently detached from the influ- 
ence of mere personal feelings. The 
development of great constitutional 
questions was in fact to be described: 
and with all their bearings Mr. Mac- 
aulay has long been singularly fami- 
liar. However fiercely they may 
have been debated a hundred and 
seventy years ago, they are now suf- 
ficiently understood by men of all 
parties to leave but little room for 
acrimonious treatment. Sensible 
Whigsdo notdiffer now-a-days much 
from sensible Tories with respect 
to them; and therefore, in the deal- 
ing with these questions, Mr. Mac- 
aulay, both as a lawyer and histo- 
rian, appears to much more advan- 
tage than when heaping his coals of 
fire upon the heads of obstinate Ja- 
cobites and dreamy Non-jurors. This 
we from the first anticipated: we 
further expected, and as it now ap- 
pears with justice, that much light 
would be thrown upon the intrigues 
which have made the Scottish his- 
tory of this period a mass of 
most inextricable confusion. After 
making every deduction for some 
faults which it is impossible not to 
see, we still think the two volumes 
under review full of grave, serious 
matter, treated for the most part in 
agrave, earnest,and worthy manner, 
and often leaving little or nothing 
more to be said upon the subjects of 
which they treat. 

The conquest had been accom- 
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lished without a blow; James had 

ed, deserting his subjects and his 
army, and William and Mary 
reigned. But with this apparently 
culminating point of their fortunes 
commenced, in reality, the most 
anxious and difficult part of their 
career. Skilfully and justly has 
Mr. Macaulay pointed out the many 
shoals and quicksands that beset 
their course: the extreme difficulty 
there was in reuniting all the scat- 
tered elements of government which 
a terrible revolution had dispersed. 
The union of parties, in truth irre- 
concilable, had put the Prince of 
Orange upon the throne ; but it had 
dissolved even in the moment of 
success, and the bitterness of faction 
rendered any government by a union 
of parties almost impossible. How 
was the king to guide himself be- 
tween powerful masses, whose ten- 
dencies were in diametrically op- 
posite directions? Was he to dis- 
appoint and humiliate the Whigs 
in their hour of triumph—his and 
their triumph? or was he to secure 
them in his interests by sacrificing 
the Cavaliers and the Church to 
their revenge? Were Clarendon and 
Nottingham to fall, that the manes 
of Russell and Sidney might have 
rest? Was the advent of a prince 
who had come to put down a perse- 
cutor, to be the imauguration of a 
new persecution? And even could 
these difliculties be got over, to 
whom were the different depart- 
ments of government to be en- 
trusted }—where were statesmen to 
be found, honest at once and expe- 
rienced, well affected and eile 
of conducting the public business,— 
above all, of restoring efficiency to 
the various public establishments, 
which had been ruined by a long 
course of mismanagement, but would 
inevitably and at ouce be called upon 
to supply the means of meeting a 
civil if not a foreign war? And 
how would the king, educated in 
Calvinistic doctrines and habits, be 
able to conciliate the High Church, 
still so popular in England, without 
relinquishing his cherished ideas of 
toleration, which were unpopular 
with all parties? All these ques- 
tions were full of obvious difficulty ; 
yet onany one of them his fate 
might depend: and to them was 
added the certainty of other serious 
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complications, in each of the three 
kingdoms which he meant to rule. 
In England, it was sure that the 
party which had incited and gained 
the most by his invasion, would not 
lose the opportunity afforded by 
their triumph, of reviewing and 
settling in their own way the terms 
of the relation between the Crown 
and the nation ; and that limitations 
of the royal power would be pro- 
posed which were little likely to be 
more to his taste than that of his 
father-in-law or grandfather. 

An armed resistance as assuredly 
awaited him in Ireland, where 
Tyrconnell had already called the 
Celtic population to rise en masse, 
and exterminate the intrusive Pro- 
testant Anglo-Saxon. Without 
submitting to great sacrifices, he 
could not expect the selfish politi- 
cians of Scotland to join his side, 
and give him the crown of their 
proud and ancient kingdom. Above 
all, it must be clear to him that the 
great European coalition against 
France, of which he was indeed the 
soul, but without whose aid it was 
impossible for him to maintain him- 
self, would be considerably endan- 
gered by any check to his success 
or secure governmentin thiscountry: 
nay, might be much weakened 
should his affairs here require his 
frequent or long absences from their 
armies and councils. 

To several of these points Mr. 
Macaulay addresses himself with 
great success. The first three chap- 
ters of the third volume are devoted 
respectively to England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, at the moment when 
the Convention handed the crown 
of the first kingdom to the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, and con- 
tain an elaborate account of the 
principal parties and persons who 
were at once called upon to take an 
active part in the future settlement 
of these islands. A fourth chapter, 
which should in a similar manner 
have explained the relations with 
the continent of Europe, is, we much 
regret to say, entirely wanting : nor, 
from the beginning to the end of 
the work, is this want attempted to 
be made good. 

As might be expected, Mr. Mac- 
aulay evinces a thorough aequaint- 
ance with the views and aims, the 
hopes and disappointments of the 
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leading English politicians; and 
sketches with a powerful hand the 
struggles of the different parties, 
and the skilful management of Wil- 
liam, in his anxiety to avail himself 
of talent, integrity, and patriotism, 
wherever he might find those quali- 
ties, and in his determination to 
avoid the condition of being the king 
only of a faction. Talent no doubt 
was there in abundance, and resolu- 
tion too: but integrity and patriot- 
ism are among the rarer virtues at 
all times, and never perhaps were 
they less common than at that time 
among those whom skill and expe- 
rience placed at the head of con- 
tending parties. Although we think 
that our author, in his zeal for Wil- 
liam, colours the rest of his picture 
a little en noir, we admit that the 
difficulties were very great, the 
the chiefs very factious, the parties 
very unmanageable, and the king 
very prudent and wise. It certainly 
was a time which called for many 
compromises, and many such were 
made: but, on the whole, our 
gratitude is due to those who 
did succeed in mastering the dis- 
cordant and tempestuous elements, 
and reducing them to order. We 
think that William’s own position 
among the always embittered and 
often unprincipled people with 
whom he had to deal, is well and 
clearly pointed out: and we can 
go a long way with his enthu- 
siastic eulogist, in his praise of the 
firmness, coolness, and judgment 
which the king displayed under cir- 
cumstances which so severely taxed 
every energy of his wearied mind. 
That he was personally unpopular, 
and much by fis own fault, cannot 
be denied: and even Mr. Macaulay 
admits this, though perhaps not to 
the due extent. We hen that 
this unpopularity attended him 
wherever he went, and was not 
wholly dependent upon his novel 
position in England. Though his 
selfish rudeness may have been ag- 
gravated by this, and was naturally 
most offensive to the people with 
whom he was brought into the near- 
est contact, it was strongly mani- 
fested elsewhere : and several of the 
German princes, who entertained a 
high reverence for his character as 
a ruler, were anything but edified 
by his manners asa man. But still 
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those were not times for choosing 
a king on account of his cour- 
tesy. Other qualities there were 
which the emergency imperatively 
required, and these William pos- 
sessed in abundance. Even obsti- 
nacy, which in other times might 
have been a fatal vice, was in his 
circumstances often a virtue. Po- 
pular or not, he was an absolute 
necessity of the situation ; the choice 
lay between him, a Republic, and a 
Restoration ; and the nation rallied 
round him, as they did afterwards 
round a much more offensive and 
less gifted prince, upon the recur- 
rence of a similar difficulty. 

The great Parliamentary struggles 
which followed immediately his ac- 
cession are justly dwelt upon in 
very great detail. They are in 
fact, for our generation, the most 
instructive events of the period ; and 
in the present situation of Europe 
it is impossible to say how soon 
they may become important prece- 
dents; indeed, this use of the work 
is one cause of its popularity in 
more than one foreign country. The 
Houses (more especially the Com- 
mons) were now beginning to as- 
sume the position which they have 
since maintained in our modified 
polity. ‘They had to put their hand 
to that last work which was to be 
the completion of a_ revolution 
whose commencement dated at least 
from ninety years before, and in such 
a way that henceforward no revolu- 
tion should be necessary or possible. 
And although they were very far 
from foreseeing all the ultimate con- 
sequences of their own acts, it must 
be confessed that the fabric which 
they with so much difficulty reared 
was a noble specimen of political 
architecture. 

How the Convention by a bold 
act of autonomy became a Parlia- 
ment, and as such proceeded to 
settle many points which required 
immediate attention, is idly de- 
scribed;—how they abolished hearth- 
money, from the days of William the 
Conqueror the most justly un- 
popular of taxes ;—by what accident 
men who agreed in nothing but in 
their detestation of standing armies, 
were driven to pass a Mutiny Bill, 
without which no standing army 
can exist ;—how the leaders of a re- 
volution on behalf of liberty were 
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compelled to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act within a few months of 
its successful termination ; this, and 
much more, is excellently set forth 
in the first chapter of the third 
volume. And so are the measures 
which were devised for the regula- 
tion of the Church and its distracted 
affairs. Perhaps no part of the 
work better deserves to be read than 
the whole history of the Toleration 
and Comprehension Bills, and the 
Act to Relieve Dissenters from the 
Operation of the Test Act; one of 
these it is well known did, two did 
not, pass. We quite agree with our 
author, that many who have been 
taught to look upon the Toleration 
Bill as the great charter of religious 
liberty, will learn with surprise and 
disappointment what was the real 
nature of that celebrated statute. 
It was far indeed from accomplishing 
all that ardent upholders of the great 
doctrine, ‘That no man ought to 
labour under political disabilities by 
reason of his religious belief,’ have 
at all times desired; far from doin 
all that William himself woul 

ladly have done. But it placed 
Sesnten from the Church in a po- 
sition which was infinitely better 
than that which they had held, and 
put an end for ever to a great deal 
of undeserved hardship. We may 
be permitted also to rejoice that it 
supplied a precedent which could be 
acted upon in a future time, when 
altered cireumstances had disposed 
men’s minds to gentler dealing with 
our dissenting fellow-subjects. Mr. 
Macaulay’s remarks upon this law 
deserve to be quoted:— 


The Toleration Act approaches very 
near to the idea of a great English law. 
To a jurist versed in the theory of legis- 
lation, but not intimately acquainted 
with the temper of the sects and parties 
into which the nation was divided at 
the time of the Revolution, that Act 
would seem to be a mere chaos of ab- 
surdities and contradictions. It will 
not bear to be tried by sound general 
principles. Nay, it will not bear to be 
tried by any principle, sound or unsound. 
The sound principle is, that mere theo- 
logical error ought not to be punished 
by the civil magistrate. This principle 
the Toleration Act not only does not 
recognise, but positively disclaims. Not 
a single one of the cruel laws enacted 
against nonconformists by the Tudors or 
the Stuarts is repealed. Persecution 
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continues to be the general rule: tole- 

ration is the exception. Nor is this all. 

The freedom which is given to conscience 

is given in the most capricious manner. 
* * * * * 


These are some of the obvious faults 
which must strike every person who ex- 
amines the Toleration Act by that 
standard of just reason which is the 
same in all countries and all ages. But 
these very faults may appear to be 
merits, when we take into consideration 
the passions and prejudices of those for 
whom the Toleration Act was framed. 
This law, abounding with contradic- 
tions which every smatterer in political 
philosophy can detect, did what a law 
framed by the utmost skill of the greatest 
masters of political philosophy might 
have failed to do. That the provisions 
which have been recapitulated are cum- 
brous, puerile, inconsistent with each 
other, inconsistent with the true theory 
of religious liberty, must be acknow- 
ledged. All that can be said in their 
defence is this, that they removed a vast 
mass of evil without shocking a vast 
mass of prejudice; that they put an 
end at once and for ever, without one 


_ division in either House of Parliament, 


without one riot in the streets, with 
scarcely one audible murmur even from 
the classes most deeply tainted with 
bigotry, to a persecution which had 
raged during four generations, which 
had broken innumerable hearts, which 
had made innumerable firesides deso- 
late, which had filled the prisons with 
men of whom the world was not worthy, 
which had driven thousands of those 
honest, diligent, and God-fearing yeo- 
men and artisans who are the true 
strength of a nation, to seek a refuge 
beyond the ocean, among the wigwams 
of red Indians and the lairs of panthers. 
Such a defence, however weak it may 
appear to some shallow speculators, will 
probably be thought complete by states- 
men. 


The history of the Comprehen- 
sion Bill and Test Act is very inte- 
resting and most amusingly written, 
although the graver judges of his- 
torical style will perhaps find some 
cause of offence in the humorous 
manner in which Mr. Macaulay sets 
forth the views both of orthodox 
churchmen and well-fed dissenting 
rabbis. We do not ourselves like 
this artifice of our author; but we 
willingly excuse it, in consideration 
of the vigorous view which he gives 
of the different parties, and the wise 
principle which lies at the founda. 
tion of his judgment. 
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Apart from slight outbreaks of 
personal feeling, which, however, 
always show themselves under forms 
borrowed from the literature of the 

eriod of which he treats, Mr. 

acaulay gives just views of those 
great church questions with which, 
both in point of time and principle, 
that of the Non-jurors is closely 
connected. His results are, in truth, 
nearly always our own ; he is mostly 
right in his conclusions; but we 
are too often led to wish that another 
manner had been selected to re- 
commend them to his readers. We 
do not doubt that what we ob- 
ject to is in a great measure the 
effect of Mr. Macaulay’s selecting 
the very language of contemporary 
satirists and dramatists to express 
his own meaning, and of his thus 
identifying himself too much—per- 
haps more than he himself knows— 
with the passions of the time he 
describes, and whose exaggerations 
he endorses. The principles of the 
Non-jurors were unquestionably ex- 
travagant and mischievous; the 
doctrines of Filmer atrocious; the 
conduct of Sancroft most childish, 
if not worse; that of Turner in the 
highest degree criminal. But never- 
theless, we think the Non-jurors, 
wrong-headed, weak, factious as 
they were, have not been treated 
with perfect fairness. They were 
justly deprived of their benefices ; 

ut is it so clear that they are justly 

sneered and laughed at now, for 
suffering rather than sinning? How 
would it have been had James re- 
turned, and Fowler or Stillingfleet 
also become Non-jurors ? 

Much more to our taste is the de- 
scription of Ireland under the ad- 
ministration of Tyrconnel. The 
measures of that iniquitous satrap 
to root out the Saxon and Pro- 
testant race; the condition of the 

ople and the barbarians ; the con- 

uct of those who, having gone 
through a long course of training to 
barbarism, had become worse barba- 
rians than their teachers,—all is ad- 
mirably described, and gives evi- 
dence of a thorough study of singu- 
larly difficult social conditions. Thi 
is the case throughout the work with 
the events in Ireland, and for this 
we are under great obligations to 
our author; for these events, and 
the contemporaneous struggles in 
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Scotland, have been hitherto very 
imperfectly understood. Both these 
countries have been most carefully 
studied, and nowhere is Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s style so grave and pure, as 
in the chapters in which he deals 
with the events to which their pecu- 
liar circumstances gave rise. Here 
is a passage which contains in itself 
the key toa whole terrible history,— 
a history of which we have not yet 
lived to see the end. It describes 
the relative position of the Euglish 
— Irish in Ireland at the close of 
1688. 


Thus the civil power had, in the space 
of a few months, been transferred from 
the Saxon to the Celtic population. The 
transfer of the military power had been 
not less complete. The army, which 
under the command of Ormond had 
been the chief safeguard of the English 
ascendancy, had ceased to exist. Whole 
regiments had been dissolved and recon- 
structed. Six thousand Protestant ve- 
terans, deprived of their bread, were 
brooding in retirement over their 
wrongs, or had crossed the sea and 
joined the standard of William. Their 
place was supplied by men who had 
long suffered oppression, and who, find- 
ing themselves suddenly transformed 
from slaves into masters, were impatient 
to pay back, with accumulated usury, 
the heavy debt of injuries and insults, 
The new soldiers, it was said, never 
passed an Englishman without cursing 
him and calling him by some foul name. 
They were the terror of every Protestant 
innkeeper; for from the moment when 
they came under his roof, they ate and 
drank everything: they paid for no- 
thing; and by their rude swaggering 
they scared more respectable guests 
from his door, e . E 
On which side the first blow was struck, 
was a question which Williamites and 
Jacobites afterwards debated with much 
asperity. But no question could be 
more idle. History must do to both 
parties the justice which neither has 
ever done to the other, and must admit 
that both had fair pleas and cruel pro- 
vocations. Both had been placed, by a 
fate for which neither was answerable, 
in such a situation that, human nature 
being what it is, they could not but re- 
gard each other with enmity. During 
three years the government which might 
have reconciled them had systematically 
employed its whole power for the pur- 
pose of inflaming their enmity to mad- 
ness. It was now impossible to esta- 
blish in Ireland a just and beneficent 
government, a government which should 
know no distinction of race or of sect, 
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a government which, while strictly re- 
specting the rights guaranteed by law 
to the new land-owners, should alle- 
viate by a judicious liberality the mis- 
fortunes of the ancient gentry. Such 
a government James might have esta- 
blished in the days of his power. But 
the opportunity had passed away: com- 
promise had become impossible: the 
two infuriated castes were alike con- 
vinced that it was necessary to oppress 
or to be oppressed, and that there could 
be no safety but in victory, vengeance, 
and dominion. They agreed only in 
spurning out of the way every mediator 
who sought to reconcile them. 


After seeing some of their most 
flourishing settlements destroyed, 
and finding no longer any vy 
in their own houses, the Englis 
population gradually drew together 
im one or two great masses. The 
fury of these men may be imagined : 
ruined, driven from the spots which 
they alone had made cultivable, 
subjected to a race which they 
had insulted, and doubting of life, 
liberty, and honour, they naturally 
met in a frame of on which be- 
comes heroic from its very nearness 
to despair. Whether the King of 
England could help them, they 
knew not; but they could help 
themselves, and they did. The 
siege, defence, and relief of London- 
derry, one of the grandest episodes 
in any national history, is told by 
Mr. Macaulay with all the enthu- 
siasm which it deserves: it is one of 
the finest passages in his work, and 
oe oe less for his having drawn 
very largely upon the contemporary 
narratives. Hething, on the other 
hand, can be better than the whole 
analysis of King James's position, be- 
tween his English and Irish advisers, 
and French allies, military and diplo- 
matic. Never have we before been 
enabled so clearly to discern the 
hopelessness of a cause which was to 
be maintained by such auxiliaries. 
And yet, even here, we doubt 
whether Mr. Macaulay has not 
drawn the figure of James too 
unfavourably. Surely some allow- 
ance must be made fora man placed 
in such circumstances, and unques- 
tionably labouring under the deepest 
of all conceivable disappointments. 
It is perfectly clear that James had 
been led to believe that his ap- 
pearance in Ireland would produce 
a great movement among his par- 
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tisans in England and Scotland ; 
had this really taken place, his posi- 
tion would have been very different. 
But between the French, who meant 
to use him in order to make Ire- 
land a French province, and the 
native Irish, who demanded the pro- 
scription of all the English in Ire- 
land, there was nothing but ruin 
and despair. In truth, he was de- 
ceived or. betrayed on every side. 
The English, upon whom he relied, 
did not rise in his favour ; the events 
of Scotland, which might have re- 
trieved his cause, turned also against 
it; and the check to his arms at 
Londonderry, Newton Butler, and 
other places, rendered even his sta 
in Ireland no longer safe. We think 
that, under all these circumstances, 
he would have been justified in re- 
turning to France before the 
battle of the Boyne had rendered 
even his personal security doubtful. 
Mr. Macaulay has shown very 
justly how different was the state 
of affairs in Scotland and Ire- 
land. The last country, William 
had taken possession of as a matter 
of course when he took possession 
of England. But King of Scotland 
he could not be till a Scottish Con- 
vention or Parliament called him to 
the throne. Recent publications 
have thrown a great deal of new 
light upon the objects and intrigues 
of the Scotch statesmen at this 
time, and these have been carefull 
used, as well as the old and well- 
known materials. They present, 
indeed, a melancholy picture of 
political depravity, but we cannot 
doubt that it is a true one. We 
believe that Mr. Macaulay has 
given a just account, in all essential 
particulars, of what took place in 
the Scottish Parliament, before and 
after the members accepted Wil- 
liam as their king. It is difficult 
for us to speak with temper of the 
church quarrels in Scotland, and we 
are almost tempted to go all lengths 
with our author, who certainly ton 
the rod with great vigour, both upon 
Presbyterians and Cameronians; 
but it is a question which lies so 
deeply-rooted in the hearts of all 
Scotchmen, that we absolutely de- 
cline to enter upon it, and admire 
Mr. Macaulay’s courage for doing 
so. But one remark we must allow 
ourselyes upon a subject which has 
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evidently a great hold upon his feel- 
ings—the use of torture in Scotland 
(vol. iii. 289, &c). It has been con- 
tinually referred to in his former 
volumes, and is so in several places 
in these; always as it should be, 
with indignation and horror. But 
we doubt very much whether it 
would have been so easy a thing to 
abolish it in 1689, or that the Par- 
liament of that day is to blame for 
not having done so. It was no 
peculiar practice of Scotland, but 
prevailed in France and Germany, 
everywhere, in short, where the cus- 
toms of the Roman law had been 
adopted. It was illegal in England 
only because the Roman law had 
never been suffered here, and it is 
to this that Fortescue alludes in the 
passage to which Mr. Macaulay 
refers. But we cannot believe that 
he has put the right construction 
upon the words used inthe ‘Claim 
of Right.’ In this, the use of tor- 
ture, without evidence, or in ordi- 
nary cases, is declared to be illegal, 
and from these words it is inferred, 
‘the use of the torture, therefore, 
where there was strong evidence, 
and where the crime was extra- 
ordinary, was, by the plainest im- 
plication, declared to be according 
to law.’ Surely this means no more 
than it meant elsewhere, viz., that 
in certain well-known cases, and at 
a certain stage of the process, tor- 
ture might be applied, but not by 
any means at the mere discretion of 
the judges. There was, we pre- 
sume, in Scotland, a preliminary in- 

uiry, whether the case fell under 

ne category or not. It is probable 
that the Estates could not have 
abolished it without at the same 
time revising their whole system 
of law, which was not to be expected 
from them. 

From the intrigues of the Low- 
landers and the baffled plans of 
Dundee and Balcarres, Mr. Mac- 
aulay hurries us to the glens and 
mountains of the Gaelic clans. 
Here was an opportunity for revel- 
ling in poetic description,—and it 
has not been lost. cantina all 
his history we have had occasion to 
observe how very much Mr. Mac- 
aulay has Jain under the influence 
of Sir W. Scott: it peeped out in 
his account of the relations between 
Saxon and Norman; in his cha- 
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racter of the Puritans ; in his torture 
chamber of the Council; and we 
must say that it reveals itself fully 
and indisputably in his picture of 
the clans. We will not, however, 
blame this, since it has helped us to 
a number of most brilliant pages. 
Nor can we doubt that the judg- 
ment which is drawn respecting 
these mountainecrs is a true one. 
They were at feud among them- 
selves; they spoiled the Lowlanders, 
and were hated by them: they liked 
cattle-stealing better than weaving, 
sporting and fishing better than field 
labour (in which, by the by, they 
were hardly to blame, seeing that 
without blackcock and salmon they 
must generally have gone supperless 
to bed) ; they adored their chiefs or 
petty princes, and cared not who 
called himself king in London or 
Edinburgh. Their politics turned 
neither on Whig nor Tory grounds : 
if Mac Callum More was Wil- 
liamite, Lochiel and Glengarry 
mounted the white cockade; if he 
supported the House of Hanover, 
they were in arms for the Pretender. 
This is all very ably shown, and very 
ably applied to explain the fate of 
Dundee’s expedition, and all the sub- 
sequent events of the Highland in- 
surrection. 

It is quite impossible for us in the 
space allotted to our remarks to fol- 
low our author through the many in- 
teresting subjects which he brings 
before us. But this is of little con- 
sequence : the book is in every man’s 
hands, and all its beauties have long 
been familiar. We leave therefore 
the plots and intrigues ; the parlia- 
mentary struggles ; the East India 
Company’s monopoly; the at 
monetary reform ; even the brilliant 
and ingenious defence of a National 
Debt, to other hands. We say 
again, that often while we admire 
and wonder, we lament that so 
much beauty should be disfigured 
by such ungentle passion. ven 
Mary’s death and William’s sorrow 
must be passed over; nor can we 
follow Mr. Macaulay to the field, 
assist at his lively descriptions of 
battles and sieges, La Hogue, and 
Mons, and Namur, and nden. 
Our space is small, and we hasten 
to what, perhaps, will not find else- 
where so much attention as we are 
disposed to bestow upon it. 
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We have passed very rapidly over 
the English part of William’s story, 
artly because it would have been 
impossible, within our limits, to 
follow his historian in detail; 
partly because these portions of the 
work are certain to receive ample 
justice from our contemporaries ; 
ut siill more, because we feel 
anxious to call attention to the 
large field of action which he leaves 
well-nigh untouched. We mean, of 
course, the foreign policy of Wil- 
liam. Mr. Macaulay tells us more 
than once that the king was his own 
foreign secretary: he justifies this, 
not only upon the acquiescence of 
the wisest politicians of the time, 
but upon grounds which are in 
themselves amply sufficient. Now, 
if William’s true greatness lay in the 
manner in which he framed and up- 
held the coalition against Lewis; if 
this was pre-eminently his own work, 
one in which a share of honour could 
not be claimed by any Englishman ; 
has not Mr. Macaulay done injus- 
tice to his hero in letting us know 
so little of the difficulties which 
were to be overcome, and the means 
by which success was attained? Must 
we not naturally be anxious to 
know what obstacles were to be re- 
moved, what conflicting interests re- 
conciled, by the man who took upon 
himself to consolidate and wield so 
vast a power? Here, however, Mr. 
Macaulay leaves us nearly in the 
dark, contenting himself with a few 
sentences here and there, of a very 
indefinite and general character, 
laudatory of William, abusive of his 
allies, particularly the Princes of 
the Empire, but conveying either no 
clear impression at all, or a very un- 
fair one. 

This is much to be regretted on 
many accounts, and, in the opinion 
of all good judges, will seriously de- 
tract from the value of his work. 
From the social position which he 
holds, Mr. Macaulay would, with- 
out doubt, have been enabled to 
obtain the most valuable materials 
for a history of the German share in 
these events, had he willed it. What 
is not readily accessible to others, 
could have been so to him, the Mi- 
nister who had assisted in ruling this 
great country, the historian already 
so well known in all literary circles 
abroad. What the Saxon archivist 
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might have refused the Hessian, or 
the Hanoverian the Prussian, would 
(at all events in very great measure) 
have been placed at the service of 
one who stood so entirely aloof 
from all petty national jealousy. But 
there is not only not the slightest 
trace in his 4 of his having at- 
tempted to collect such information 
as might thus have been obtained, 
but even of his having thought it 
worth while to consult more than a 
single German author. We must 
say that the history of a Prince who 
only became what he was by acting 
with the combined forces of North- 
ern Europe, seems to us very de- 
fective, when nearly all mention of 
the largest part of Northern Europe 
is entirely passed over in silence, or 
slighting\y let down with a shrug 
andasneer. It is all very well for 
Mr. Macaulay to do his best for the 
exaltation of William, but it is too 
much to ask us on this account to 
set down every one else: to be un- 
just to all his contemporaries, merely 
for the sake of being more than just 
to him. We must prelude to what 
we have to say on this subject in 
Mr. Macaulay’s own strains. After 
speaking of the difficulties which 
arose from the side of Sweden and 
Denmark, two states which were 
not very nearly interested in the 
issue of the contest, on merely poli- 
tical grounds, but had their maritime 

osition and trade to defend, and 
nad to this end projected a so-called 
tiers parti, or third party, he pro- 
ceeds thus with respect to the Ger- 
man princes :— 


Meanwhile the coalition, which the 
Third Party on one side and the Pope 
on the other were trying to dissolve, was 
in no small danger of falling to pieces 
from mere rottenness. Two of the allied 
powers, and two only, were hearty in 
the common cause; England drawing 
after her the other British kingdoms ; 
and Holland drawing after her the cther 
Batavian commonwealths, England and 
Holland were indeed torn by internal 
factions, and were separated from each 
other by mutual jealousies and antipa- 
thies ; but both were fully resolved not 
to submit to French domination ; and 
both were ready to bear their share, 
and more than their share, of the 
charges of the contest. Most of 
the members of the confederacy were 
not nations, but men—an Emperor, a 
King, Electors, Dukes; and of these 
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men there was scarcely one whose whole 
soul was in the struggle, scarcely one 
who did not hang back, who did not find 
some excuse for omitting to fulfil his 
engagements, who did not expect to be 
hired to defend his own rights and in- 
terests against the common —- 
But the war was the war of the people 
of England and of the people of Hol- 
land. Had it not been so, the burdens 
which it made necessary would not have 
been borne by either England or Holland 
during a single year. When William 
aid that he would rather die sword in 
hand than humble himself before France, 
he expressed what was felt not by him- 
self alone, but by two great communi- 
ties of which he was the first magistrate. 
With those two communities unhappily 
other states had little sympathy. In- 
deed those two communities were re- 
garded by other states as rich, plain- 
dealing, generous dupes are regarded by 
needy sharpers. England and Holland 
were wealthy, and they were zealous. 
Their wealth excited the cupidity of the 
whole alliance ; and to that wealth their 
zeal was the key. They were perse- 
cuted with sordid importunity by all 
their confederates, from Cesar, who, in 
the pride of his solitary dignity, would 
not honour King William with the title 
of majesty, down to the smallest Mar- 
ve, who could see his whole princi- 
pality from the cracked windows of the 
mean and ruinous old house which he 
called his palace. It was not enough 
that England and Holland furnished 
much more than their contingents to the 
war by land, and bore unassisted the 
whole charge of the war by sea. They 
were beset by a crowd of illustrious 
mendicants, some rude, some obse- 
quious, but all indefatigable and insa- 
tiable. One prince came mumping to 
them annually, with a lamentable story 
about his distresses. A more sturdy 
beggar threatened to join the Third 
Party, and to make a separate peace 
with France, if his demands were not 
granted. Every sovereign, too, had his 
ministers and favourites; and these 
ministers and favourites were perpe- 
tually hinting that France was willing 
to pay them for detaching their masters 
from the coalition, and that it would be 
rudent in England and Holland to out- 
id France. Yet the embarrassment 
caused by the rapacity of the allied 
courts was scarcely greater than the em- 
barrassment caused by their ambition 
and their pride. This prince had set 
his heart on some childish distinction— 
a title or a cross —and would do nothing 
for the common cause till his wishes 
were accomplished. That prince chose 
to fancy that he had been slighted, and 
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would not stir till reparation had been 
made to him. The Duke of Brunswick- 
Lunenburg would not furnish a battalion 
for the defence of Germany unless he 
was made an Elector. The Elector of 
Brandenburg declared that he was as hos- 
tile as he had ever been to France; but he 
had been ill-used by the Spanish Govern- 
ment; and he therefore would not suffer 
his soldiers to be employed in the de- 
fence of the Spanish Netherlands. He 
was willing to bear his share of the war, 
but it must be in his own way ; he must 
have the command of a distinct army ; 
and he must be stationed between the 
Rhine and the Meuse. The Elector of 
Saxony complained that bad winter-quar- 
ters had been assigned to his troops; 
he therefore recalled them just when 
they should have been preparing to take 
the field, but very coolly offered to send 
them back if ‘England and Holland 
would give him four hundred thousand 
rix dollars. pte ses 
To keep the German Princes steady was 
no easy task ; but it was accomplished, 
Money was distributed among them ; 
much less indeed than they asked, 
but much more than they had any de- 
cent pretence for asking. With the 
Elector of Saxony a composition was 
made. He had, together with a strong 
appetite for subsidies, a great desire to 
be a member of the most select and 
illustrious orders of knighthood. It 
seems that instead of the four hundred 
thousand rix-dollars, which he had de- 
manded, he consented to accept one 
hundred thousand and the garter. His 
prime minister, Schining, the most 
covetous and perfidious of mankind, was 
secured by a pension. For the Duke of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg, William, not 
without difficulty, procured the long- 
desired title of Elector of Hanover. B 
such means as these, the breaches which 
had divided the coalition were so skil- 
fully repaired that it appeared still to 
present a firm front to the enemy. 


There is so extraordinary a min- 
gling of fact and misrepresentation 
in this whole passage, that it is only 
conceivable upon the supposition of 
Mr. Macaulay’s having misunder- 
stood and exaggerated William’s 
own expressions—expressions un- 

iarded, perhaps, in themselves; or 
of William’s having entirely shut his 
— to the reciprocal claims of his 
allies and himseif. "Who, we should 
like to know, were ail these Mar- 
graves, the smallest of whom pos- 
sessed so small an estate and such 
cracked windows? How many 
Margraves were there in Europe 
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then — sovereign princes, having 
troops to let out at hire for a con- 
sideration? For that any one else 
should make any claim at all is im- 
sible. Surely the Margrave of 
den-Durlach, better known as 
Prince Louis of Baden, is not the 
prince who is meant here. ‘One 
rince came mumping annually.’ 
as this the Duke of Lorraine or 
the Elector of the Palatinate? As 
for the ‘ sturdy beggars’ who threat- 
ened to join the Third Party, and 
their ministers and favourites, we 
will speak anon. The other asser- 
tions we take verbatim: ‘ This prince 
had set his heart on some childish 
distinction, &e. Of course this 
alludes to the same thing as we find 
referred to a little further on (p. 
265) : 

With the Elector of Saxony a com- 
position was made. He had, together 
with a strong appetite for subsidies, a 
great desire to be a member of the most 
select and illustrious orders of knight- 
hood. It seems that, instead of the 
400,000 rix-dollars which he had de- 
manded, he consented to accept 100,000 
and the garter. His prime minister 
Schéning, the most covetous and per- 
fidious of mankind, was secured by a 
pension. 

We fear that our account will not 
quite bear out Mr. Macaulay in this 
sweeping censure. The facts of the 
case are these. The new Elector of 
Saxony agreed to furnish 12,000 
men to act against France, on con- 
dition of receiving 400,000 crowns 
(about £100,000) for supplies and 
outfit, which expenses were to be 
divided among the confederates. 
The share paid by the King was 
100,000; by the States, 50,000; by 
Brandenburg, Brunswick, and Hesse 
(circle of Lower Saxony), 50,000 ; 
and the remaining 200,000 by the 
Emperor and the town of Frank- 
fort.* There were great jealousies 
between the Elector and Prince 
Louis of Baden, which, however, 
seem to have begun rather with the 
latter than the former; and attempts 
were made to send the Saxons to 
fight for the Emperor in Hungary, 
a service which, on political and 
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sanit grounds, was unpopular 
with all the German celine Fi- 
nally, the Elector took the command 
of his own contingent on the Rhine, 
served with the troops of the Land- 
grave in the affair of Zwingenburg, 
and afterwards with the Margrave’s 
army in the fortified camp of Flein. 
What he might further have done 
cannot be judged, as he died a few 
months later. Now, with regard to 
the Garter, it would have been only 
natural to expect that it would be 
sent to the new Elector shortly after 
his accession, as it had been to the 
new Elector of Brandenburg shortly 
after his.t| But Mr. Macaulay is 
still more unjust to John George, 
inasmuch as there is good reason to 
believe that his anxiety for it was 
first set on foot by William, or the 
a or ain Sate that he was 
excite sely to the vanit 
which is Sees elt to his charge 4 
so contemptuous a manner. On 
discussing what presents should be 
made to the Saxon ministers, on 
the Elector’sejoining the Allies, it 
was proposed by Baron van Hecke- 
ren, the States’ ambassador, that 
the Grand Chamberlain should have 
4000 dollars. Colt thus reports a 
conversation with him to Mr. Seere- 
tary Blathwayt :— 

He of himself named 4000 dollars as 
a present to the Grand Chamberlain, for 
that he had given him (v. H.) great as- 
sistance, and had been very instrumental 
in making the Elector so desirous of the 
Garter, and doing so much honour at the 
receiving the order.} 
So that on this count we fear Mr. 
Macaulay has not at all made out 
his case. Nor is he one whit more 
fortunate with regard to Schéning. 
‘He,’ says Mr. Seenion ‘was the 
most covetous and perfidious of 
men,’ which character is most pro- 
bably taken verbatim from Dohna. 
Not having our own copy at hand, 
we cannot verify our suspicion. 
But if so, we beg to say that we do 
not look for an impartial testimony 
in such a case from a gentleman 
who was nearly connected in blood 
both with William and the Elector 


* Colt to Blathwayt, Feb. 2nd, 1692-3, O. S. Stepney to Blathwayt, Feb. 
22nd, 1695. 
+ Frederick succeeded his father April 29th, 1688, and received the Garter 
Feb. rst, 1689-90. John George succeeded Sept. 12th, 1691, and received his 
in January, 1692-3. 
t Colt to Blathwayt, Feb. 21st, 1692-3, O. S. 
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of Brandenburg. Schéning was 
probably neither much better nor 
much worse than his neighbours, 
but he was unquestionably in the 
French interest, and adverse to 
William, which of course is enough. 
But being ‘ covetous,’ we presume, 
‘ Schéning was secured bya pension.’ 
We are obliged to deny again. 
Schining was secured by being 
kidnapped. He was arrested by the 
Emperor's orders in the night of 
June 18th, 1692, at Tépliz, whither 
he had retired to take the baths,* 
and was first confined in the fortress 
of Brunn, in Moravia, afterwards in 
other fortresses, for nearly three 
years, and had nothing whatever to 
do with his master’s joining the 
Allies in 1693. The Elector could 
scarcely ever be persuaded that this 
— violation of right, and insult 
to himself, had not been committed 
at William’s direct instigation, 
which, to this very day, is firmly 
believed in Saxony, though we do 
not doubt unjustly. But if the 


King did not cause,he took way ° 


advantage of, the arrest. The fol- 
lowing instructions from Blathwayt 
to Stepney, were dispatched from 
Loo, October 8th, 1693: — 


But to give a satisfactory answer at 
present to your question concerning 
Schiéning, and what the Baron Benne- 
bourg pretends to have heard from Sir 
W. Colt, I may assure you that Sir 
William would not use so unadvised an 
expression to draw upon his Majesty 
and himself the ill-will of the Elector of 
Saxony. But the truth is, the court of 
Vienna has been always willing to turn 
the odium of that business upon his 
Majesty, who, you may aver, had no 
hand in the seizure ; while at the same 
time his release would be as unacceptable 
to his Majesty and the States as to the 
Emperor himself, which you are there- 
fore to hinder privately, as much as lies 
in your power, without owning, at least 
to the Elector or his court, that his 
Majesty or the States do any ways con- 
cern themselves with Schéning. 


This was throughout one of the 
most serious stumblingblocks in all 
the negotiations with Saxony, as may 
easily be seen from all Sir W. Colt’s 
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and Mr. Stepney’s correspondence ; 
nor did the Elector rest till he had 
obtained the deliverance of his 
field-marshai and minister.+ Hans 
Adam von Schéning died a few 
months after his release, at Dresden, 
in possession of all his honours, in 


1696. 

We roceed to the Dukes of 
Brunswick. ‘ The Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, &c. . .’ Of this we 
hear afterwards: ‘For the Duke of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, William, not 
without difficulty, procured the long- 
desired title of Elector of Hanover.’ 
How long this title had been de- 
sired we do not know, and no one 
does. Even Spittler, the best 
historian of Hanover, is unable to 
say when the idea of becoming an 
electorate was first entertained at 
that court, or by whom it was first 
suggested: he wavers between the 
Duchess Sophia and the French 
ambassador, who might have pro- 

osed it to embroil Hanover with 

ell or Brandenburg.t It was, how- 
ever, fully known to Sir W. Colt in 
August, 1689,§ and was mooted at 
Augsburg in September of that 

ear, at the election of Joseph, 

ing of the Romans. It was there- 
fore very probably entertained 
before November, 1688, and also . 
very probably then no secret to Wil- 
Hens, Prince of Orange. It certainly 
seems odd that William should make 
so much difficulty about a step for 
Ernest Augustus, after himself com- 
missioning Burnet to move the 
eventual succession on the English 
throne for the Elector’s wife, only 
a year before. 

We do not mean to deny that 
William bestirred himself earnestly 
for his friend, or that Bentinck ne- 
gotiated vigorously at Vienna. But 
we are still disposed to think that 
the dignity was not given so much 
to the importunities of the English 
court, as to the great offers made 
by the ducal house itself. This 
we know, that Bentinck got nothing 
settled with Count Strattmann; but 
that Baron Otto von Grote carried 
the point at once, as well he might 


* Theatrum Europeum, vol. xiv. p. 311. 

+ A very fair account of Schéning may be found in Zedler’s Universal Lexicon. 
Dohna’s Memoirs are by no means of that rarity which Mr. Macaulay supposes. 
We purchased our own copy at the price marked in a common German sale cata- 


logve for the sum of 13d. English, 
t Geschichte Han. ii. 355. 


§ Colt to Blathwayt, Han, Aug. 6th, 1689. 
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with such a treaty as the following 
in his pocket, and which was so 
favourable to ‘Cesar’ as to out- 
weigh the opposition of three elec- 
tors, and nearly all the German 
rincely families. The price paid 
or the electoral hat was as follows: 

The houses of Zell and Hanover, 
and Austria, were mutually to sup- 
port each other at all diets and 
conventions of the empire, and 
always to vote alike, except in cases 
where religion, the national or pri- 
vate rights of the contracting 
princes were concerned. The re- 
admission of Bohemia, in favour of 
the Emperor, was to be supported 
by Zell and Hanover; the vote of 
the new electorate was to be given 
for ever at elections for King of the 
Romans, to ‘Cesar’s’ eldest son. 
For the Turkish war then waging, 
the Dukes were to give 500,000 rix 
dollars, and 6000 men to serve in 
Hungary, besides despatching be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 to the Khine 
against the French; and in the war 
against this power, Hanover pledged 
itself to stand by the Emperor to 
the last. In case of any war with 
the Empire, the Dukes were to give, 
over and above their contingent, 
144,000 rix dollars yearly, or to set 
2000 men on foot; in any war of 

the Emperor, not affecting the Em- 
" pire, in Hungary or elsewhere, the 
contingent might be withdrawn, 
but the other services were to re- 
main the same. For this the house 
of Zell-Hanover was to receive the 
electoral dignity, and Austria en- 
gaged, in case of need, to assist it 
With 4000 men. 

Now, we cannot but think that 
the Dukes, even if William did help 
them, did a good deal to help them- 
selves. From Mr. Macaulay's way 
of stating the case, his readers 
might be induced to believe that 
William very generously gave him- 
self a great amount’ of gratuitous 
trouble to put an electoral hat on 
their heads, and that they owed it 
entirely to him. Our readers must 
judge between our view of the case 
and Mr. Macaulay’s. We beg, 
however, to say, that our view is 
that also of Frederick the Great. 
We have no room to quote his 
opinion, but it may be found in the 


Treaty of the German Princes. 


* Colt to Southwell. Wolfenbiittel, January 3, 1693. 
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Mem. de Brandenb., vol. i. p. 100. 
Moreover, when we bear in mind 
that the Duke of Zell was one of 
the very few princes who were 
made privy to William’s designs on 
England, and gave him substantial 
aid, we shall think that the family 
of Brunswick-Liineburg had some 
claims upon him personally. And, 
after all, Ernest Augustus got 
merely a titular dignity ; nor was it 
till his son, George Louis, suc- 
ceeded to the English throne, and 
could speak out in a way not to be 
misunderstood, that the ninth Elec- 
tor was admitted to all the rights 
and privileges attached to his title. 
If William did really anything to 
obtain these for him at an earlier 
ae he did not sueceed at Frank- 
ort or Regensburg. 

As for the new Kilector of Bran- 
denburg (afterwards Frederick I., 
King of Prussia), he also meets 
with hard treatment at Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s hands. He, too, had been 
privy to the attempt on England 
(his father having thought it neces- 


. Sary to communicate it to him), and 


was, perhaps, above all other princes 
of his time, zealous in support of 
the Protestant cause. We shall not 
deny that, even as early as 1693, his 
desire to change his electoral hat 
into a crown had been whispered at 
Vienna,* and that this may have 
added to his zeal for the alliance. 
He was now expected to send seve- 
ral thousands of the best troops in 
Europe to join the army on the 
Rhine,—men who, under his great 
father, had given the Swedes their 
bloody overthrow at Fehrbellin, 
and he is surely to be pardoned for 
wishing to command them. He did 
so, and did good service with them 
before Kaisersworth and Bonn. One 
need not perhaps attach too much 
importance to the language of com- 
pliment, but when Lexington, who 
was sent to congratulate him, 
assured him, in a solemn reception, 
that, next to the king, the English 
looked upon him as the saviour of 
their cause, we may be excused for 
thinking that the envoy did not 
mean to make the prince he was 
addressing, as well as himself, the 
laughingstock of Europe. 

he truth very probably is, that 
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William, being his own foreign 
secretary at a time when -he had 
quite enough to do to take care of 
his affairs at home, was very.often 
wearied and overwhelmed with his 
work, and gave vent to his feelings 
in his correspondence with Heinsius 
in a manner neither complimentary 
nor just to his confederates. For 
from some expressions in the above- 
uoted passage of Mr. Macaulay, it 
should seem that. the king looked 
upon his cause as entirely the same 
as theirs. We are not at all sure 
that this was really the ¢ase, what- 
ever the king might have persuaded 
himself. And when we consider 
the whole state of North Germany, 
we really think that many of the 
princes might very reasonably en- 
tertain doubts on the subject. At 
the close of the most frightful war 
that had ever raged in Germany, 
the country found itself thrown 
back for more than a century. 
Princes and people had alike been 
ruined. Ranke, in his History of 
Prussia (vol. 1. p. 56), tells us— 
A painful picture of the times is 
resented by a set of tables, drawn up 
in the seventeenth century, containing 
@ comparison of tle number ef houses, 
of which, in the good old times, each 
city in the March (of Brandenburg) 
was. composed, with that which was left 
standing at the close of the thirty years’ 
war. In many cities one-half, in some 
two-thirds, in a few even five-sixths of 
the houses had been destroyed. The 
suburbs of Berlin no longer existed, 
and within its walls the houses had 


dimihished at least one-fourth. The” 


city contained only three 
burghers. 

In the principality of Liineburg 
only the names and traditions re- 
main to mark the sites of upwards 
of three hundred villages. That 
war had been earried on by ‘ Cesar’ 
against the princes of Germany, by 


hundred 


the Catholic League against the’ 


Protestants. It had been ended by 
the Peace of Westphalia ; but that 
had not prevented the House of 
Austria from pursuing its own aims 
at the expense of the princes and 
the reformed faith. Another war 
succeeded, which was closed by the 
treaty of Nimeguen: and hardly 
was the parchment dry, ere the 
princes were again called to throw 
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themselves into that struggle which 
was to end in the delusive peace of 
Ryswick. In the meanwhile, France, 
rfectly alive to the interest she 
ad in weakening the House of 
Austria, had entertained on the 
whole amicable relations with the 
German Houses. To Lorraine and 
thé Palatinate, no doubt, she pre- 
tended claims which were inadmis- 
sible, and enforced them after a 
fashion that was barbarous and 
detestable. But with Brandenburg 
and Saxony, with Zell and Wolfen- 
biittel, with Hesse and even Wir- 
temburg and Bavaria, she had re- 
mained on the terms of a generous 
friend and protector. She aided 
them with subsidies, pensioned them 
and their ministers, if you like, and 
even the great Elector himself took 
money, till France, in 1686, refused 
to pay it any longer.* In 1688 a 
force of Sualebuaee followed 
William of Orange into England. 
But there were other causes at work 
which made it no light matter for 
the most of these princes to deprive 
thentselves of their forces, or the 
means of arming. All had quarrels 
and jealousies of their own. Den- 
mark had its views upon Gottorp, - 
and Sweden took part as a mat- 
ter of course against Denmark. 
Sweden in turn was jealous! 
watched by Brandenburg, whic 
was well assured that sooner or 
later a blow would be struck to 
recover Pomerania. Hanover and 
Zell had their quarrel with electoral 
Saxony about the reversion to the 
duchy of Lauenburg, which was 
pretended to also by- Anhalt, and 
the ducal Saxon Houses, and Den- 
mark took part against Zell and 
Hanover. Wolfenbiittel had also its 
uarrel with Hanover ;* nor would 
randenburg rest while this neigh- 
bour advanced in power and dignity. 
Meanwhile, all looked on with. dis- 
may, while the House of Austria 
was extending its private posses- 
sions to the eastward, and would 
very probably have thought that 
France, with Spain and the Indies, 
—even had that suspicion crossed 
their minds—would be less dan- 


.gerous to them than Austria with 


the same dependencies, added to 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Transyl- 


* Mém. de Br. Guvres de Fréd. i. 88. 
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vania. Cressett wrote’ once to 
Lexington :—‘ The German princes 
say the House of Austria is already 
as dangerous to them and their 
liberty as the House of Bourbon. 
Your lordship will think this odd 
language, but ‘tis what I hear every 


day* to induce these people to give. 


up their conflicting interests, to 
unite them against France, and to 
break through the bonds in which 
they were linked with her, was un- 
questionably a great deed, and a 
glorious policy. Butit was aresult 
which was not to be obtained with- 
out a corresponding sacrifice. Is it 
so very unreasonable to suppose 
that what we see clearly now was 
not quite so obvious to the actors in 
these events themselves, that they 
were by no means sure that it was 
safe for them to trust to William’s 
life and secure possession of the 
English throne? That they were 
very reluctant to draw down upon 
themselves the anger of France, 
which had long been a friend and 
benefactor? Or that they were in- 
disposed to support the Emperor, 
who was no friend of theirs, against 
a rival who was sure to give him 
full employment in Turkey, with- 
out in the least violating the holy 
ground, which their contingents 
must have marched, of course, to 
defend? And now, if by the 
formation of a compact league 
with the Northern Powers, they 
could have secured their own posi- 
tions as neutrals, and left England, 
with the House of Austria and the 
States, to settle her own quarrel 
with France, would it have been 
réally so unwise a course of policy ? 


We .must confess it seems to us, . 


that the plan of a Tiers-parti was 
by no means. so profligate a.matter, 
however annoying it might be. We 
are firmly convinced that. it was a 
great good that these ideas did not 
prevail, and that in spite of diffi- 
culties the grand alliance did come 
to pass. But we are also inclined 
to think that some compensation 
was due to the princes for relin- 


quishing this line of policy. In the 
y 


first place, it could hardly be ex- 
pomee that they should give up 
heir best men, without some assu- 
rance of good quarters and of sup- 
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port: nor can it be shown that ex- 
travagant. supplies were demanded 
for this service. It could not for a 
moment be imagined that people 
who were always on the verge of 
hostilities would disarm, without 
a guarantee that no rival should 
take advantage of their defenceless 
condition. It is not much to be 
wondered at that they should seek 
the interposition of a powerful me- 
diator to settle their mutual dif_fi- 
culties; without submitting them to 
the interference of the cwria, which 
they steadily kept at arm’s length 
wherever they could. William may 
very likely have been greatly bored 
by all this, but still he was the very 
person most deeply interested in 
the game, and at the close of it 
drew by far the largest share of the 
stakes. From Mr. Macaulay’s ac- 
count of the matter, it would really 
seem as if he felt towards William 
something of what he tells us 
D’Avaux felt towards Lewis :— 

Indeed, he appears to have taken it 
for granted that not only Frenchmen, 
but all human beings, owed a natural 
allegiance to the House of Bourbon, and 
that whoever hesitated to sacrifice the 
happiness and freedom of his own 
native country to the glory of that 
House, was a traitor. 

Very high as our admiration for 
William is, it will not stretch quite 
so far as this. Not that we are at 
all disposed to underrate the difli- 
culties which were to be overcome 
in bringing the great result about. 
We have stated some, but there 
were others of no trifling magnitude, 
It was not nearly enough to wean 
the princes from the idea of a 
French Protectorate; the host of 
their dependents, who had long 
been in the pay and interests of 
France, were also to be brought 
over. It seems now to us very 
shocking that the ministers and 
servants of one power should be 
systematically pensioners of an- 
other, whose interests might pos- 
sibly, at some time or another, be 
the opposite of their own master’s. 
But the morality of those days was 
not the morality of ours, nor did the 
continental courts stand alone in 
their infamy... Indeed, we may 
perhaps consider it as a mitigating 


* Lexington Papers, p. 73. 
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circumstance, when we learn that 
these pensions were openly given, 
and with the connivance of the 
master himself.* But to satisfy all 
these persons, favours, decorations, 
and above all money, was re- 
uired ; and money was one of the 
things which William could not 
very well afford, and did not at all 
like to give. Nor indeed were 
decorations very plentiful in his 
hands. He did however what he 
could ; and if a Garter or two could 
help to bring twenty thousand good 
soldiers to his side, we shall assu- 
redly not grumble that they were 
bestowed. But we may perhaps 
best show what straits he was re- 
duced to, by sketching slightly the 
secret negotiations at the court of 
Saxony, with which Mr. Macaulay 
has already made merry. We shall 
display a picture of the social con- 
dition of those days, which may not 
be altogether uninstructive. As 
for Schéning, we have sufficiently 
shown how he was disposed of. But 
the principal person who was to 
be conciliated before the Elector, 
John George the Fourth, could be 
considered firm, was Magdalena Sy- 
billa von Neidschiitz. This young 
lady—‘ the lady,’ as she is always 
called in the correspondence of Colt 
with Blathwayt,t occupied the place 
of maitresse en titre, ahish, in emu- 
lation of the French custom, had 
become a fashionable, nay, an indis- 
nsable, appendage to a court.t 

n this case, however, it is unques- 
tionable that a most tender affec- 
tion subsisted, at least on the part 
of the Elector: a fatal one, indeed, 
for he died of small-pox, caught 
because he would not remove from 
her bedside when she was at- 
tacked by that disease, under which 
she cank, only a few days betore 
him. To secure the favour of 
this ‘lady,’ Colt writes, ‘a pre- 
sent will be necessary:’ and 
much discussion ensues about its 
amount, about how much the King 
is to give, how much the States- 
General, how much the Dukes of 
Brunswick. Sometimes V. Heck- 
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eren proposes 4000 rix dollars for 
the States: sometimes Colt fears 
he shall be obliged to give 6000 or 
more for the King: sometimes he 

resumes the Duke of Zell and the 
Flector of Hanover will club toge- 
ther to make up 4000 more; from 
which Mr. Macaulay may see that 
the English and Dutch were not the 
only parties to the alliance whose 
purses were put in requisition for 
general purposes, and service secret 
or otherwise. The Emperor, indeed, 
gave no money, nor would it have 
been wise to ask for any ; for Leo- 
pold, with all his bigotry and dul- 
ness, was a good moral man, and 
particularly disliked all affuirs of 
this kind. On a later occasion he 
flatly refused to make Magdalena 
Sybilla a princess, with the indig- 
nant growl, ‘ What, Princess! 
what, Princess! Electoral Saxony 
has got princesses enough in his 
own excellent wife!’ for we re- 
gret to say that John George was 
all this while the husband of a 
Prussian royal lady. However, on 
this occasion the Emperor was so 
driven by the importunities of his 
allies, that he did consent to make 
the ‘lady’ Countess of Rochlitz, 
the name under which she is best 
known in history. The patent by 
which she obtained the dignity of a 
Reichsgriifin, with an augmentation 
of arms, to descend to her children, 
and their issue lawfully begotten, 
is dated February 4th, 1693, two 
days after the alliance between 
Saxony and the Emperor had been 
duly signed. Robethson says that 
the Countess got 40,000 rix dol- 
lars for her service in securing the 
Elector, which is unquestionably an 
exaggeration; she may possibly 
have received about 15,000 to 16,000, 
of which William contributed 6000, 
or £1500. Colt congratulated him- 
self on having saved the King about 
£500 of the sum allowed by his 
Majesty for this service; and it 
is probable enough that he was ena- 
bled to do this by a piece of inge- 
nious diplomacy, which we shall 
allow him to tell in his own words. 


* Biilau, Geh. Geschichten, &c., vol. iii. p. 74 

+ This curious correspondence is in the British Museum. 
~-1809. 

t So much so that Frederick the First, King of Prussia, bestowed it upon the 
wife of his chamberlain, Kolb, Count of Wurtemburg, although there is very little 
reason to believe that she ever enjoyed anything more than the title and the power. 


MSS. Add. 1807 
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On the 7th of February, 1692-3 
O. S., he writes home— 

I have gained much credit by de- 
siring to have the lady’s picture for the 
Queen. I durst not ask it for his 
Majesty, for he (i.e. the Elector) had 
one day, in a passion, told her that, by 
her earnestness in pressing, and the ex- 
pressions she used of the King, that she 
loved him, though she had never seen 
him. The painting is not very good, 
but "tis like her, and I will send it by 
the herald to my Lord Portland. This 
little affair hath likewise obliged her 
highly, in so much that she gives me 
great hopes of good success ; and I fail 
not to give assurances to her, that she 
will have a grateful return as soon as 
the Treaty is concluded, for without 
her assistance there would have been 
nothing to do now. 

One would like to see this pic- 
ture: in which of the royal palaces 
is it ?* 

This does not, however, appear 
to have been all the honour done 
her for her service, for after the 
Treaty was signed, and the Elector 
took the field, ‘ the lady,’ although 
in a delicate situation, accompanied 
him, and held her couches at Frank- 
fort. The daughter which she 
bore, we are told, was held at the 
font by the English resident, and 
the Duke of Saxony (the Elector’s 
brother Frederick Augustus, after- 
wards King of Poland), and in com- 
pliment to her royal sponsors, re- 
ceived the names of Wilhelmine 
Marie Fredericke. Thus were things 
managed in those days, when peo- 
ple were not ‘nice.’ Whether 
similar means were adopted to win 
the Countesses of Platen and War- 
temburg, Mdlle. von Viereck, and 
the rest of them, we do not know: 
but must not forget to add that a 
plentiful distribution of money was 
made to three or four ministers at 
three or four several courts, to 
which the Princes of Zell and Han- 
over paid also their due quota.t 

We have occupied so much space 
in discussing Mr. Macaulay’s views 
respecting the formation of the 
Grand Alliance, thatwe have left our- 
selves none forthe examination of his 
account of its dissolution, by the ne- 
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gotiations at Ryswick. We must 
say, however, that we are nearly as 
much atissue with him here asin the 
first instance. We do not yet clearly 
see how William was justified in 
making a separate peace for himself, 
Spain, and the States, and leaving 
the Emperor and the Princes in the 
lurch. These last he at any rate 
had dragged into the war, and owed 
them some protection. We fear 
also that here Mr. Macaulay’s ludi- 
crous description of the cumbrous 
ceremonial observed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries, is principally aimed to 
draw off attention from the main 
fact,—that a second, secret negotia- 
tion was set on foot between Port- 
land and Boufflers, to which all the 
Allies were not made parties. We 
are well aware how little Don Carlos 
was to be depended upon, how ex- 
hausted England had become, and 
how necessary a secure and honour- 
able peace then was for all Europe. 
But we think a better one might 
have been extorted from France, 
had England and the States re- 
mained firm to their engagements. 
The Peace of Ryswick secured Wil- 
liam as king in England, and is 
therefore of course a good peace in 
Mr. Macaulay’s eyes. It obtained 
some advantages for our commerce, 
and the restoration of the princi- 
pality of Orange to the status quo 
at the Peace of Nimeguen; and it 
stipulated various advantages for 
Holland. All these were good 
oints in it; but one was certainly 
orgotten—the security of the Pro- 
testants in the Empire. In the 
instructions given to the English 
Ministers, an article appeared, viz., 
the re-enactment of the Edict of 
Nantes. This no doubt could not 
have been extorted purely and 
simply, and was hardly expected to 
be so; but still much might have 
been done for the Reformers. To 
leave these to the mercy of the Em- 
peror, was to desert them entirely ; 
and especially when the French, 
emboldened by the withdrawal of 
England and Holland, claimed that 
in the lands restored to the Empire 
no change should be made in ecele- 


* If not a miniature, it was probably in pastel, a favourite style of painting at 
that time in Dresden. 
t+ The best account of the Countess of Rochlitz is found in the above-cited book 
of Biilav ; but, like Mr. Macaulay, we have taken some ‘touches’ from the cor- 
respondence of the period. 
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siasticis; in other words, in the 
Palatinate and elsewhere the intru- 
sive Catholics should remain in 

ossession of the churches. We 

ave Mr. Macaulay’s own assurance 
that this point of religion, or even 
toleration, made no part of the 
conferences between Portland and 
Boufflers. We hope Mr. Macaulay 
will tell us, in his next volume, 
whether, even at this moment, some 
vague visions of the Partition Treaty 
had flitted before William’s eyes, 
and whether these had anything to 
do with his.present relations to 
Cesar. 

We have spoken very frankly in 
reviewing this work, neither with- 
holding praise nor blame, as we 
thought it deserved it. Admiring 
it, on the whole, as much as any of 
its admirers, we cannot but regret 
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the one error which pervades it,— 
viz., the striving to exalt William 
at the expense of every one with 
whom he is brought into contact. 
We have read it ourselves with de- 
light ; we know that thousands have 
read it with delight, and believe 
that thousands more. will continue 
to.doso. But for all that, we can- 
not accept it as a fair account of 
the times of William II1., or as un- 
shakeable authority for the great 
events of that period. Even if we 
doubt and waver while we read of 
events familiarly known to us in our 
home policy, how can we do less 
than protest against the distortion 
of view which presents our foreign 
relations in so untrue a light, and, 
for the sake of displaying one giant, 
eoples all Europe with pigmies ? 

a7 ' aM. K. 


LADAK AND TIBET.* 


We last year drew attention to 
the extensive and important 
acquisition of territory which the 


Russians had lately effected at the - 


expense of the Celestial Empire, by 
the appropriation of the river Amoor, 
and the Manchourian Khanats bor- 
dering upon Siberia. We at the 
same time pointed out that the 
immediate consequence of this ag- 
gression would be to make the 
Chinese Government cultivate the 
friendship and seek the assistance of 
Great Britain. This anticipation 
has proved to be correct, for in 
the course of the last twelve months 
a British consular agent has on two 
occasions been admitted into the in- 
terior of the empire. _We were not 
then aware that the Czarhad also de- 
clared Mongolia to be a portion of his 
empire, nor that his admiral, Panui- 
tin, since wrecked on the coast of Ja- 
pan, had extorted from Corea, a state 
which is tributary to China, the 
cession of a sea-port, and other pri- 


* Ladak, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. 
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vileges. The knowledge of these 
aggressions leaves no doubt that if 
the British Government were to 
hold out the hand of friendship to 
the Chinese sovereign, and to offer 
him its countenance and support on 
the coast, there would be no diffi-. 
culty ‘in inducing him to raise the 
Mongols and the Manchou Turtars 
against the Russians, and to cut 
off the retreat of their forces on the 
banks of the Amoor. 

According to the intelligence 
lately received, it appears that the 
Chinese have now to deal with 
another enemy, for the Gorkhas, 
finding no outlet for their warlike 


’ dispositions on the side of British 


India, have taken advantage of the 
civil war to invade Tibet with a 
force which is said to amount to 
100,000 men, for the purpose of 
avenging their past defeats, and re- 
covering with interest the territories 
which the Chinese took from them 
after their unsuccessful inroad in 
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1792. Itis beyond a doubt that the 
numbers of the invading army are 
grossly exaggerated, and we should 
imagine that it cannot possibly con- 
sist of more than four bodies of from 
five to ten thousand men each. 
Althoughsome petty border offences, 
alleged to have been committed 
by the Chinese guards on the 
frontier, may serve as a pretext for 
the war, they are by no means its 
real cause, for the warlike prepara- 
tions of the Nepaulese have been 
very active for some years past, and 
more especially so since the return 
of their general and prime minister, 
Jung Behadur,* from England, .in 
1850; and it is more than probable 
that the principak object of his mis- 
sion was to ascertain in what light 
such an expedition would be re- 
garded by the English Government. 
Up to this time we have possessed 
but little information which could 
be depended on respecting Tibet 
and its means of defence, and it is 
fortunate that Major Cunningham 
has not contented himself with 
merely describing the inhabitants 
and the natural features of Ladak, 
but has also given us an account of 
the Sikh conquest of that country in 
1834, as well as of the disastrous 
invasion of Great Tibet, where the 
Gorkhas are now plundering, by 
Zorawar Sing, the general of Maha- 
raja Gulab Sing, in 1841. He has 
thus enabled us to estimate the 
dangers of the undertaking in which 
the Nepaulese are engaged. 

If they should content them- 
selves with the plunder of the 
monasteries of Lhasa, and be satis- 
fied with the acquisition of some 
thinly-peopled districts immediately 
adjoining their own country, it is 
probable that they may return safe 
and successful from their mountain 
campaign. But a hundred victories 
will not enable them to maintain 
extended conquests amongst a 
people who are thoroughly con- 
tented with their condition, and at- 
tached to their present rulers by 
the bonds of religion, as well as by 
those of good government. As the 
invaders will find themselves in the 
most elevated region of the earth, 
where food is always scarce, and 
where they will be cut off from all 


* ‘The great warrior.’ 
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their resources by passes of not less 
than sixteen or eighteen thousand 
feet, we should not be surprised to 
hear of their total destruction. 
The elevation of Lhasa, the Tibe- 
tan capital, is not less than 
11,000 feet, and the old idea 
that the country is an extensive 
table-land, has been completely ex- 
ploded by Humboldt, in his Asie 
Centrale,t in whichherepresents the 
Chinese geographers as describing 
all parts of Tibet as extremely 
mountainous; and the correctness 
of their statements is fully confirmed 
by the observations of Dr. Thom- 
son and Dr. Hooker, as well as by 
those of Captain Strachey. 

It is difficult to imagine what 
arguments the Nepaulese Envoy 
can have used to persuade the 
British Government that a Gorkha 
invasion of Tibet could be otherwise 
than injurious to the political and 
commercial interests of India, more 
especially as only nine years ago the 
authorities at Calcutta took ener- 
getic measures to prevent a similar 
attempt on the part of the Sikh 
ruler of Kashmir. They were con- 
vinced that such an occurrence 
would stop at once the importation 
of shawl wool into our territories, 
and put an end to the commerce of 
our hill states with Tibet, at the 
same time that it would have em- 
barrassed our relations with the 
Chinese emperor, as his celestial 
majesty might have been unable to 
distinguish between the rulers of 
India and the rulers of Kashmir. 
In fact, it was for the purpose of 
preventing any danger of this kind 
that Cunningham and Agnew were 
sent, in August, 1846, to ascertain 
the ancient boundaries between 
Tibet and Ladak, although they 
were ordered at the same time to 
lay down the boundary between 
the British territories and those of 
Maharaja Gulab Sing. On this 
occasion they carried with them a 
letter from the Governor-General to 
the Chinese governor of Lhasa, 
which they delivered to the autho- 
rities on the frontier, by whom they 
were informed that an answer could 
not be obtained for a whole year; 
an assertion almost warranted by 
the fact that the distance from Lé 


+ Vol. L., page 12. 
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to Lhasa, 1350 miles, is rarely ac- 
complished under four months and 
a half. Early in 1847, however, it 
was understood that the Chinese 
envoys had reached Garo,* near the 
head of the Indus, and Major Cun- 
ningham, Captain Strachey, and 
Dr: Thomson were sent to confer 
with them, and to lay down the 
boundaries. 

Ladak is the most westerly 
country occupied by the Tibetan 
race, who profess the Buddhist faith. 
On the north it is divided by the 
Karakoram Mountains from the 
Chinese district of Kotan. To the 
east and south-east are the Chi- 
nese districts of Rudok and Chu- 
merti; and to the south are Lahul 
and Spiti, now attached to British 
India. To the west lie Kashmir 
and Balti; the former separated by 
the western Himalaya, and the 
latter by an imaginary line drawn 
from the mouth of the Dras River 
to the sources of the Nubra. The 
mean length of the country is 200 
miles, and its mean breadth 150. 
Its most extraordinary feature is the 
parallelism of its mountain ranges, 
which stretch through the country 
from south-east to north-west. Its 
general aspect is one of extreme 
barrenness, but there are fertile 
tracts near the rivers, covered with 
luxuriant crops, and many pictur- 
esque monasteries, from which the 
chant of human voices ascends on 
high in daily prayer and praise. 
The yellow piains along the Indus 
are covered with flocks of the shawl- 
wool goat, and all the principal 
thoroughfares of the country are 
dotted with numerous decks of 
sheep, laden with the merchandize 
of China and of India. It is one of 
the most elevated regions of the 
earth. Its valleys lie along the 
head waters of the Indus, the Sut- 
lej, and the Chenab. The climate 
is the most singular in the world 
—burning heat by day is succeeded 
by piercing cold at night, and every- 
thing is parched by the extreme 
dryness of the air. The rarefied 
atmosphere offers but little impedi- 
ment to the sun’s rays, which during 


a short summer are sufficient to. 


ripen barley at an elevation of 
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15,000 feet, although the tempera- 
ture falls below the freezing point 
every night. The plains between 
16,000 and 17,000 feet above the sea 
are covered with wild asses, and 
immense flocks of domestic goats 
and sheep; while the slopes of the 
hills up to 19,000 feet abound with 
marmots and hares. Such is the 
extreme dryness of the atmosphere 
that no rain falls, and but little 
snow; and both meat and fruit are 
cured by mere exposure to the air. 
The higher peaks of the western 
Himalaya, although inferior to Kin- 
chinjunga and Dhwabagiri, in the 
eastern part of the range, which rise 
to the enormous height of 28,000 
feet, reach to an elevation superior 
to that of the Andes, Nanda Devi 
having an altitude of 25,749 feet. 
The river system of Ladak con- 
sists of the Chenab, the Sutlej, and 
the three great mountain feeders 
of the Indus, the Singgéchhu, or 
Indus proper, the Shayok and the 
Sanskarrivers. The Indus, like the 
Sutlej, the Gogra, and the Brahma- 
putra, springs from the lofty moun- 
tains around the Holy Lake of 
Manasarovara. Its source, which 
has hitherto been wrapped in mys- 
tery, Major Cunningham places in 
north latitude 31° 20’, and east 
longitude 80° 30’, at an estimated 
height of 17,c00 feet. Its course is 
about 2000 miles, in the first half 
of which it falls 16,000 feet. Its 
upper waters are occasionally 
dammed up by glaciers, and in 
several instances terrible inunda- 
tions have occurred when the pent- 
up waters have at length burst 
through their icy barriers. Major 
Cunningham describes a most fright- 
ful catastrophe of this kind which 
occurred in June, 1841, when the 
collected waters of nearly six months 
rushed with overwhelming violence 
down the narrow valley of the 
Shayok, sweeping everything before 
them. Houses and trees, men and 
women, horses and oxen, sheep and 
goats, were carried away at once; 
and all the alluvial flats in the bed 
of the river, which had been irri- 
gated with laborious care, were de- 
stroyed ina moment. At two o'clock 
in the afternoon the wave of inun- 


* This place has become an important mart for the interchange of the produc- 


tions of India and China. 
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dation passed the village of Chu- 
lung, on the western boundary of 
Chorbad. Two days afterwards, at 
exactly the same hour, the flood 
swept by Torbela, a distance of 550 
miles, its motion being at the rate 
of 11°4583 miles per hour, or 16°81 
feet per second. é 

The devastating effects of this 
terrible flood were still quite fresh 
in 1847. At Tertse, one of the 
widest parts of the valley, they 
could be traced to a height of more 
than twenty feet above the stream, 
where twigs and straws were massed 
together in lines two or three feet 
broad, upwards of half-a-mile from 
the present channel of the river. 
But the most striking effect of the 
flood was the entire absence of trees 
in the valley of the Shayok, while 
the lateral valley of Nubra was full 
of trees 200 years old. Major 
Cunningham quotes the following 
account of the inundation at Tor- 
bela, which was received by Major 
James Abbott from an_ eye- 
witness :— 

At about 2 p.m. a murmuring sound 
was heard from the north-east, amongst 
the mountains, which increased until it 
attracted universal attention, and we 
began to exclaim, ‘What is this mur- 
mur? Is it the sound of cannon in the 
distance? IsGandgarh bellowing? Is 
it thunder? Suddenly some one cried 
out, ‘The river's come.’ And I looked 
and perceived that all the dry channels 
were already filled, and that the river 
was racing down furiously in an absolute 
wall of mud, for it had not at all the 
colour or appearance of water. They 
who saw it in time easily escaped. They 
who did not were inevitably lost. It 
was a horrible mess of foul water, car- 
casses of soldiers, peasants, war-steeds, 
camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, 
trees, and household furniture, in short 
every item of existence jumbled together 
in one ruin ; for Raja Gulab Sing’s army 
was encamped in the bed of the Indus, 
at Kulai, three kos above Torbela, in 
check of Painda Khan, Part of the 
force was at that moment in hot pursuit, 
or the ruin would have been wider. The 
rest ran, some to large trees, which were 
soon uprooted and borne away, others 
to rocks, which were speedily buried 
beneath the waters. Only they escaped 
who took at once to the mountain side. 
About 500 of these troops were at once 
swept to destruction. The mischief was 
immense. Hundreds of acres of arable 
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land were licked up and carried away 
by the waters. The whole of the Sisu- 
trees which adorned the river’s bank, 
the famous Burgot-tree of many stems, 
time out of mind the chosen bivouac of 
travellers, were all lost in an instant.’* 

The ruin caused by this awful inun- 
dation is so vast (says Major James 
Abbott) that it will take hundreds if not 
thousands of years to repair the mischief 
of that terrible hour. The revenue of 
Torbela has dwindled in consequence 
from 20,000 rupees to 5000. Chach has 
been sown with barren sand. The tim- 
ber for which the Indus has been cele- 
brated since the days of Alexander until 
this disaster, is so utterly gone, that I 
vainly strove throughout Huzara to pro- 
cure a Sisu-tree for the repair of the 
field-artillery carriages. To make some 
poor amends, the river sprinkled gold- 
dust over the barren soil, so that the 
washings for several successive years 
were farmed at four times their ordinary 
rent. 


Major Cunningham estimates the 
accumulated waters at 20,000,000,000 
of cubic feet ! 

About eighty years earlier a simi- 
lar catastrophe was caused by the 
‘hundred channelled’ Sutlej, owing 
to the shoulder of a vast mountain 
giving way, and falling down from 
a great height into the river. Major 
Cunningham tells us that the ali 
took place at midnight on the rot 
Nov. 1762, near the hot springs of 
Seoni, about twenty miles north b 
west from Simla, where the river is 
confined between precipitous cliffs, 
which rise areal thousand feet 
above the stream. The narrow 
channel was instantly choked with 
a vast mass of rock, earth, and rub- 
bish to a height of more than 400 
feet. Below the barrier the bed of 
the river became dry for forty days, 
and above it the waters accumu- 
lated until they rose 400 feet oppo- 
site Bhagi, while the effect of the 
obstruction was felt as high up the 
river as Rampur, a distance of 
sixty miles. At length the accu- 
mulated waters began to pour 
over the obstructing barrier: the 
masses of loose earth and stones 
were speedily cut up in all direc- 
tions, until they yielded to the 
pressure of the mighty body of 
water, and the long-imprisoned river 
bursting its fetters, rushed head- 
long down its rocky channel in 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society. Bengal. XVII., page 231. 
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one vast wave from fifty to more 
than one hundred feet in height. 
In its progress it destroyed the 
lower town of Bilaspur, which it 
passed at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, and when it reached the 
plains it was carried by its own 
impetus into a new course, nor was 
it until the rise of the river in the 
following June that the last re- 
mains of the once mighty barrier 
were swept away by the swollen 
river. 
The lakes of this region are, with 
few exceptions, landlocked; and 
consequently, says Major aang. 
ham, they are salt or brackish. Is 
it not possible that this deduction 
may lead us to the conclusion that 
the brackishness of inland seas and 
lakes, as for instance in the case of 
the Caspian and the Aral, is by no 
means owing to their having, at 
some distant period, formed a part 
of the ocean, but that their saltness 
is in proportion to the time which 
has elapsed since their waters ceas- 
ing to have an outfall, have escaped 
by evaporation only? Might not 
further observations on this subject 
enable our geologists to fix with 
some degree of accuracy the periods 
of those mighty ene which 
appear to have occurred in all parts 
of the world, and which, combined 
with the subterranean fires which 
cause the elevation and depression 
of the earth’s crust, have given to its 
surface its present form? at mar- 
vellous changes must have occurred 
in the Himalayan region since the 
time when its lakes, situated in a 
temperate climate, poured their 
sweet waters to the ocean! Yet 
this must once have been the case, 
for on the borders of the now di- 
minutive salt lakes, fresh-water 
shells of species still existing in 
milder climates, but not found in the 
few remaining fresh-water lakes of 
Ladak, are deposited in great abun- 
dance, while beach-marks and beds 
of fine-clay on the mountain-sides 
point out the great extent of these 
sheets of water in former times. 

It is remarkable that the elevated 


regions of the Himalaya, which. 


teem with animal life, have been 
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fixed upon by many of the ablest 
men as the primeval seat of the 
human race; and their conjectures 
are marvellously confirmed by the 
fact that nearly all the domestic 
animals are here to be found in a 
state of nature, while the grains, 
fruits, and vegetables which are 
most valued by man have flourished 
in Tibet from the earliest times. 
The wild animals are leopards, 
bears, wolves, foxes, dogs, horses, 
asses, the Yak, or long-haired bull, 
the Shu, or Tibetan stag, the musk 
deer, the goat, the shawl-wool goat, 
three kinds of sheep, two varieties 
of the hare, rabbits, marmots and 
weasels ;* while the peacock, and 
the jungle fowl, which 1s the original 
stock from which our domestic fowls 
are descended, flourish at the foot of 
the mountains. The Yak, the tail of 
which furnishes the Indian Chaori, 
when tamed is a valuable beast of 
burden, and is often crossed with 
the common kine. The tame sheep 
are the tall black-faced Huniya, 
which is chiefly used for the trans- 
port of merchandize, and by means 
of which nearly the whole commerce 
of the mountains is carried on,t and 
the Purik, a pretty diminutive 
animal about the size of a Southdown 
lamb at six months old, which gives 
two lambs within twelve months, 
and is shorn twice in the year. Its 
flesh is excellent, and it is kept prin- 
cipally for food. Moorcroft says 
that in the fineness and weight of 
its fleece and in the flavour of its 
mutton it is equal to any race 
hitherto discovered. 
Major Cunningham tells us that— 
Moorcroft was so impressed with the 
value of this breed, that he collected a 
small flock for transmission to England, 
but unfortunately just as he was leaving 
the whole flock of sixty-seven 
was carried off by the chief of Hasora.} 
It was his opinion that the British cot- 
tager might keep three of these sheep 
with more ease than he now supports a 
cur-dog ; and that every small farmer 
might maintain fifteen or twenty of them 
without any extra expense, as they 
would be entirely supported on that 
kind of produce which now runs wholly 
to waste, or is thrown out on the dung- 
hill, The Purik sheep will eat crumbs 


* The unicorn is still declared to exist in the : northern part of Tibet. 
+ The ordinary load of these sheep varies from 24 to 32 lbs. 
+ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 1., page 49; and Travels, 


Vol. I., page 310. 
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and parings of all kinds. Apricot skins, 
turnip-peelings, pea-shells, and tea- 
leaves are eagerly picked up by this 
domestic animal, which, as Moorcroft 
has also noticed, will not disdain to 
nibble a bone. It will also eat grass, 
straw, chaff, and leaves, I brought a 
small flock of twenty from the Purik 
district to Simla, from whence they 
were despatched to England by the 
Governor-General. The Court of Direc- 
tors presented them to Prince Albert, 
by whom they were first exhibited at the 
Zoological Gardens, and afterwards dis- 
tributed to different persons interested 
in the breeding of sheep. 


The crops of Ladak consist of 
wheat and buckwheat, which are 
found up to the height of 13,000 
feet; peas and mustard, which ex- 
tend up to 13,500; and barley and 
turnips, which grow at 15,000. The 
fruits are apples, apricots, walnuts, 
mulberries, gooseberries, currants, 
and grapes; and it is worthy of 
notice that the diminutive grape 
which takes its name from Corinth, 
and which is regarded in — as 
a distinct species formed by a freak 
of nature in one of the Greek islands, 
is found in Tibet growing on the 
same vine with the larger fruit. 

The people of Tibet,* although 
slightly mixed with the Hindu race, 
ve to the same stock as the 
Chinese and the Mongols. They 
must be brave, for in spite of their 
inexperience in war, the disciplined 
Sikhs had considerable difficulty 
in subduing them; and 15,000 
Ladakis, out of a population of 
165,000 persons, are said to have 
fallen in the struggle against the 
invaders. 

They are very fond of a spirited 

ame called Polo, which is in fact 

ocky, played on horseback, and is 
well calculated for the display of 
boldness and ey It is partici- 
pated in by all classes, and the 
winning of a goal is loudly cheered 
by the successful party. The game 
was once common in India under 
the name of Chaogan, and the old 
grounds in which it was formerly 
played are still to be found near 
every large town in the Punjaub 
hills. ; 

The practice of polyandry prevails 
amongst the Ladakis, but it is strictly 
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confined to brothers—each family 
of brothers having one wife in com- 
mon; this system however prevails 
only amongst the poorer classes, for 
the rich, as in all Eastern countries, 
generally have two or three wives, 
according to their wealth. In some 
districts the bodies of the dead are 
burned, but in the lofty districts of 
Rukchu and Chang-thang, where 
fuel is scarce, they are exposed on 
hills to be eaten by vultures and 
wild beasts. In Great Tibet the 
bodies of the dead are cut into 
small pieces by professional corpse- 
butchers, and given to the dogs. 
Thisis called the ‘terrestrial funeral.’ 
The bones, after being bruised in a 
mortar with parched corn, are made 
into balls, and thrown to the ‘dogs 
and vultures. This is the ‘ celestial 
funeral,’ and these are the most fortu- 
nate modes of disposing of the dead. 

The Gyalpo or Sovereign of 
Ladak formerly paid a small tribute 
to the Chinese authorities at Lhasa, 
but after Ranjit Sing’s conquest of 
Kashmir he paid tribute to the 
overnor of that province. When 
(oorcroft was in Ladak in 1822, 
the dread of a Sikh invasion induced 
the Gyalpo to tender his allegiance 
through him to the British Govern- 
ment. The anticipated invasion did 
not occur until 1834, when Zorawar 
Sing, the Vazir of Raja Gulab 
Sing, took possession of the western 
provinces of Suru and Dras, and 
the proffer of allegiance was again 
made by the reigning sovereign 
to Dr. Henderson, who was at 
that time travelling through La. 
dak under the name of Ismail 
Khan, and who, notwithstanding 
his Mussulman disguise, was 
speedily recognised as a British 
officer. He however had crossed 
the frontier in spite of a positive 
prohibition, and dared not under- 
take to make a communication to 
the Governor-General, which would 
have exposed his violation of orders. 
Unable to obtain British aid, the 
Ladakis met Zorawar Sing at the 
head of the Suru valley with 5000 
men. They were defeated by the 
Sikhs, but they afterwards con- 
trived to oppose them successfully 
for some time with a force of 22,000 





* Major Cunningham says that ‘ Bhotiya is their Hindu name. The Tibetans 
call themselves Botpa, Bod-pa. The name is most probably derived from their 


profession of Buddhism, Bauddha being the designation of a Buddhist. 
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men. This army was at last scat- 
tered, and a series of truces, out- 
breaks, and petty struggles, lasted 
till 1838, when Zorawar Sing re- 
turned to Jummu, after placing a 
new sovereign on the throne, 
exacting the expenses of the war, 
and fixing an annual tribute. His 
next exploit was the conquest of 
Balti, which he entered in 1840, 
and in spite of his troops being 
caught in the snow, and suffering 
terribly from cold and hunger, he 
succeeded in taking Skardo, where 
he also established a new ruler, 
who agreed to pay tribute. In the 
month of May, 1841, he invaded 
Great Tibet. After advancing up 
the valley of the Indus, and plun- 
dering the monasteries of Hanlé 
and Tashgong, the districts of 
Rudok and Garo submitted to him 
without a struggle, and he es- 
tablished his Sol enaslenn in the 
holy district of Lake Manasarovara. 
His lieutenants were now occupied 
for some months in plundering the 
whole country, and they found 
abundance of gold and silver in the 
monasteries and temples. The news 
of the invasion had been speedily 
carried to Lhasa, tite capital, and in 
the beginning of November, Zorawar 
Sing heard of the approach of a 
Chinese force. He sent two de- 
tachments to oppose their advance, 
but both were surrounded and cut 
to pieces. The two armies came in 
contact on the roth of December, 
and it was evident that the Chinese 
had greatly the advantage in num- 
bers. After three days spent in 
skirmishing, a battle was fought, in 
which Zorawar Sing was slain. 
His troops, thrown into disorder, 
fled in all directions, and his reserve 
of 600 men gave themselves up as 
prisoners of war. All the prin- 
cipal officers were captured, and out 
of the whole army only 1000 
escaped alive, and of these 7oo were 
prisoners. 
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The Indian soldiers of Zorawar Sing 
(says Major Cunningham) fought under 
very great disadvantages. The battle- 
field was upwards of 15,000 feet above 
the sea, and the time mid-winter, when 
even the day temperature never rises 
above the freezing-point, and the in- 
tense cold of night can only be borne 
by people well covered with sheep-skins 
and surrounded by fires. For several 
nights the Indian troops had been ex- 
posed to all the bitterness of the climate. 
Many had lost the use of their fingers 
and toes, and all were more or less frost- 
bitten. The only fuel procurable was 
the Tibetan furze, which yields much 
more smoke than fire, and the more 
reckless soldiers had actually burned the 
stocks of their muskets to obtain a little 
temporary warmth. On the last fatal 
day not one half of the men could handle 
their arms, and when a few fled the rush 
became general. But death was wait- 
ing for them all, and the Chinese gave 
up the pursuit to secure their prisoners 
and to plunder the dead, well knowing 
that the unrelenting frost would spare 
noone. A few men made their way to 
their brethren at Takla-khar, but that 
garrison was so dismayed by the defeat, 
that they fled precipitately, even over 
the Snowy Mountain range, near the 
head of the Kali River, into the British 
province of Kumaon. In this unop- 
a flight one half of the men were 

illed by the frost, and many of the 

remainder lost their fingers and toes. 
These few and the prisoners form the 
whole number that escaped with their 
lives. * 

This expedition cost the lives of 
about 8000 Sikhs, and 5000 Ladakis 
who accompanied them. The 
Chinese followed up their victory 
by re-occupying Garo, and in the 
next spring they entered Ladak with 
3ooo men and besieged Lé, the 
eapital. The people of the country 
joined them and dreamt once more 
of independence, but the Sikhs 
turned the position of the Tibetans, 
and the latter were glad to retire on 
the single condition that the old 
boundary between Ladak and China 
should be re-established. 


* In this very month in the same year, 1841, the British army of about the 


same strength was destroyed at Cabul, 
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KATE COVENTRY. 


An Autobiography. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND.’ 


Cuapter V. 


WHEx Aunt Deborah is laid up 
with one of her colds,she always 
has a wonderful accession of ‘ pro- 
priety’ accompanying the disorder ; 
and that which would appear to 
her at the worst a harmless esca- 
pade when in her usual health and 
spirits, becomes a crime of the 
blackest dye when seen through the 
medium of barley-broth and water- 

uel, these being Aunt Deborah’s 
infallible remedies for a catarrh. 
Now the cold in question had lasted 
its victim over the Ascot meeting, 
over our pic-nic to Richmond, and 
bade fair to give her employment 
during the greater part of the 
summer, so obstinate was the 
enemy when he had once pos- 
sessed himself of the citadel; and 
under these circumstances, I con- 


fess it appeared to me quite hopeless 
to ask her permission to accompany 


Cousin John on a long-promised 
expedition to Hampton Races. I 
did not dare make the request 
myself, and I own I had great mis- 
givings, even when I overheard from 
my boudoir the all-powerful John 
preferring his petition, which he did 
with a sort of abrupt good humour 
peculiarly his own. 

‘Going to take Kate out for 
another lark, aunt, if you have no 
objection,” says John, plumping 
down in an arm-chair, and forth- 
with proceeding to entangle Aunt 
Deborah's knitting into the most 
hopeless confusion. ‘Only some 
quiet races near town; all amongst 
ourselyes, you know — gentlemen 
riders, and that sort of thing.’ 

Aunt Deborah, who is a good 
deal behindhand in all matters con- 
nected with the turf, and who has 
set her face into a determined re- 
fusal when she hears the word 
‘racing,’ rather relaxes at the men- 
tion of ‘ gentlemen riders,’ and re- 
plies gravely, ‘ John, I want to talk 
to you about Kate. The girl’s wild 
after horses and hounds, and all 
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such unfeminine pursuits. I wonder 
yon like to see it yourself, my dear, 
ow don’t you think it would be 
far better to encourage her in 
domestic tastes and amusements? I 
give you my word she hasn't done 
a bit of worsted-work for a forte 
night.’ 
ohn’s face must have been good 
at this piece of intelligence ; if there 
is one thing he hates more thay 
another, it is ‘ cross-stitch.’ But he 
7 with exemplary gravity that 
‘ Cousin Kate never was strong, you 
know, aunt, and she is ak te 
be a good deal in the open air, with 
plenty of horse exercise, and this ig 
delightful weather for riding.’ 

‘ Well, John,’ says Aunt Deborah, 
‘of course if you don’t mind it, I 
needn’t ; you'll-be the sufferer, my 
dear, not I’ (I, wonder what she 
meant by that?); ‘and I must let 
her go if you choose to take her, 
John. How like your father you're 
growing, my handsome boy:’ and 
Aunt Deborah kissed Cousin John 
on the forehead, with tears in hey 
eyes, and they called to me to get 
ready, and the horses came round, 
and in less than ten minutes we 
were up and away. 

It was very gratifying to overe 
hear the complimentary remarks 
made upon the general appearance 
of White-Stockings, whom I had 
ridden down, to save Brilliant, 
and who, despite his ugliness, is a 
very hunting-looking horse. 

‘Looks a game ’un, don’t hie, 
squire?’ remarked a jolly-looking 
Surrey farmer, in top-boots, to 4 
dilapidated friend in a white neckr 
cloth. ‘Shouldn’t wonder if he 
couldn’t kick the dirt in some of theig 
faces, with that tight lass to keep his 
head straight.’ The friend was «4 
melancholy man, and nodded his 
silent affirmative with a sigh. [| 
think, early as it was, they had both 
been drinking. 

‘Look at that chesnut horse 

M 
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exclaimed a good-looking boy of 
some twenty summers, who had 
coached his own drag down like a 
second Phaéton, only as yet with 
better luck, and was now smoking 
a huge cigar on its roof; ‘Isn't he 
the image of old Paleface? Who's 
the woman, eh ?—does nobody know 
her? I'll ask her to come and sit 
up here. She looks like alady, too,’ 
he added, checking himself; ‘ never 
mind, here goes!’ and he was jump- 
ing off the coach to tender me, I 
presume, his polite invitation in 
person, when his arm was caught by 
the man next him, who was no other 
than John’s friend, Captain Lovell. 

‘ Charley, stop!’ exclaimed Frank, 
flushing all over his handsome 
face and temples; ‘I know her, 
I tell you; have a care, it’s Miss 
Coventry,’ and in another instant 
he had bounded to the earth, 
accosted my chaperon with a hearty 
* Jack, how goes it?’ and was dee 
in conversation with my humble self 
with his hand on my horse’s neck— 
(Frank always wears such good 
gloves)—— and his pleasant coun- 
tenance beaming with delight at our 
chance interview. I liked the races 
better after this, and should have 
spent a happier day, perhaps, with- 
out the society of en. umley, 
who appeared likewise on horse- 
back, quite unexpectedly, and was 
riding the most beautiful brown 
mare I ever saw in my life. I quite 
wished I had brought down Bril- 
liant, if only to have met her on 
more equal terms. As we were the 
only two ladies on horseback, of 
course we were obliged to fraternize 
(if the weaker sex may use such an 
expression), as indeed we must have 
done had we been the bitterest foes 
on earth, instead of merely hating 
each other with common civility. 
Mrs. Lumley seemed on satloulacty 

ood terms with Frank Lovell,— 

do not know that I liked her any 
the better for that,—and expressed 
her sentiments and opinions to the 
world in general with a vivacity and 
freedom peculiarly her own. 

‘Tam out on ‘ he sly,’ you know,’ 
she observed, with an arch smile. 
‘I have a good quiet aunt who 
lives down at Richmond, and I do 
— there for a time, whenever 

_have been more than usually 
wicked; but to-day I could not 
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resist the fine weather and the 
crowd and the fun, and above all the 
bad company, which amuses me 
more than all the rest put together, 
though I do not include you, Miss 
Coventry, nor yet Mr. Jones, but I 
am afraid I must Captain Lovell. 
Come, let’s ride amongst the car- 
riages and see the ninnies.’ 

o Mrs. Lumley and I plunged 
into the crowd, ee. Frank to 
return to his drag and his betting- 
book, and Cousin John somewhat 
discontentedly to bring up the rear. 

‘ After all, I don’t see much harm 
in Hampton,’ said my lively guide, 
as we threaded our way between the 
carriages; ‘ though,to be sure, there 
are some very queer-looking people 
on the course. I could tell you 
strange stories of most of them, 
Miss Coventry, only you wouldn’t 
believe me. Do you see that old, 

lainish woman, with such black 
Lair and eyebrows—something like 
Lady Scapegrace, only not so hand- 
someas my favouriteenemy?—would 
you believe it, she might marry 
three coronets at this moment if she 
chose, and she wont have any one 
of them! She is not good-looking, 

ou can see; she can scarcely write 
her own name. She has no con- 
versation, I happen to know, for 
I met her once at dinner, and 
she cannot by any chance put 
an ‘H’ into its right place. Yet 
men see something in her that 
is totally inexplicable to ws, and 
she seems to have a mysterious 
influence over all ages and all 
sorts. One of these infatuated 
noblemen is decrepid and twaddling; 
the other a stern reserved man, that 
up to forty years of age was sup- 
posed to be the very impersonation 
of common sense. And the third, 
young, clever, and handsome, a 
man that might marry half the 
nicest women in England if he liked. 
And why do you think she wont 
a and choose from such a trio? 

hy, forsooth, because she has set 
her stupid heart on a drunken stock- 
broker, who wont have a word to 
say to her, and would have been here 
to-day, I have no doubt, if he hadn’t 


been afraid of meeting her. Well, 


there’s a stranger story than that 
about the girl with long fair hair in 
the next carriage. You can see her 
now, in a pink bonnet, drinking 
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sherry and soda-water—she is sup- 

to be old Goldfinch’s ional 
ter, and he wont give her a farthing ; 
but J know somebody who knows 
his lawyer, and that girl will have 
half a million if she don’t drink 
herself to death before old Goldfinch 
takes his departure from this wicked 
world. She is beautiful and clever 
and accomplished, and all the young 
men are in love with her, but she 


cannot keep sober, and in three 


years’ time she will have lost her 
youth and her health and her 
faculties, and in all probability will 
finish ina mad-house. There’s Frank 
Lovell making fiercelove to her now.’ 

And as Mrs. Lumley concluded 
with this amiable remark, I looked 
round for Cousin John, and rode 
away from her, in disgust at her 
flippancy, and sick at heart to think 
of such a man as Captain Lovell 
wasting his smiles on such a 
creature. To be sure, he only said 
three words to her, for when I 
looked round again at the carriage 
he was gone. There is something 
very amusing to me in the bustle of 
a race-course; and yet, after talkin 
to Mrs. Lumley, the gloss seeme 
to be only on the surface. She had 
told me enough of the company to 
make me fancy there must be some 
strange history belonging to each. 
Like the man that saw through the 
roofs of the houses in Madrid, 
thanks to the agency of his familiar, 
I thought that my demon on a side- 
saddle had taught me to see into 
the very hearts and secrets of the 
motley assemblage. 

There was a handsome girl, with 
beautiful teeth and neatly braided 
hair, and euch a brilliant smile, 
attracting a vrowd round her, as she 
sang piquant songs in a sweet deep- 
toned voice that ought to have 
made her fortune on the stage, if it 
had been properly cultivated—sang 
them, too, with a look and manner 
that I have seldom seen rivalled 
by the cleverest actresses; and I 
thought what a face and form were 
wasted here to make profit for one 
knave, and sport for some fifty fools. 
As she accompanied herself on the 
harp, and touched its strings with a 
grace and expression which made 
amends for a certain want of tuition, 
I could not help fancying her in a 

Wing-room, surrounded by ad- 
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mirers, making many a heart ache 
with her arch smile and winnin 
ways. Without being positive 
beautiful, she had the knack so few 
women possess, of looking charming 
in every attitude and wi 7 ex- 
pression of countenance; and al- 
though her songs were of a some- 
what florid school, yet I could not 
help thinking that, with those 
natural gifts, and a plaintive old 
ballad, English or Scotch, such as 
‘ Annie Laurie’ or ‘ The Nut-brown 
Maid,’ to bring them out in a 
pretty drawing-room, with the 
assistance of a good dressmaker, 
dear!—she might marry a duke, if 
she liked. 

And yet all this belonged to a 
dark, close-shaved ruffian, with silver 
rings and a yellow handkerchief, 
who scowled and prowled about 
her, and looked as if he was 
likely enough to beat her when 
they got home, But she hands up 
an ivory bowl for contributions 
amongst the young dandies on the 
roof of a neighbouring coach, who 
have been listening open-mouthed 
to the Siren, and shillings and half- 
crowns, and a bit of gold from the 
one last out of the Bench, pour into 
it; and she moves off, to make wa 
for three French glee-maidens, wi 
a monkey and a tambourine, and 
the swells return to their cigars and 
their betting, and we are all atten- 
tion for the next event on the card, 
because it is a gentleman rider’s 
race, and the performances will con- 
sequently be as different as possible 
from what we have just seen. 

‘We'll secure a good place for 
this, Kate,’ says Cousin John, edgi 
his horse in as near the edaae 
stand as he can get; ‘ Frank Lovell 
has a mare to run, and I have backed 
her for a sovereign.’ 

‘ Dear, I hope she'll win!’ is my 
ardent rejoinder. 

‘Th you, Kate,’ says kind 
Cousin John, who concludes I take 
an unusual interest in his specula- 


tions; and forthwith we proceed to 


criticize the three animals brought 
to the post, and to agree that Capt. 
Lovell’s Parachute is far the best- 
looking of the lot; or, as Sir Guy 
Scapegrace says to the well-pleased 
owner, ‘if make and shape go for 
anything, Frank, she ought to beat 
them as far as they can = 
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Sir Guy is chaperoning a strange- 
looking party of men and women, 
who have been very noisy since 
luncheon time. He is attired in a 
close-shaved hat (which he had the 
effrontery to take off to me, but I 
looked the other way), a white coat, 
and a red neckcloth, the usual 
flower in his mouth being replaced 
for the occasion by a a cigar. 
Captain Lovell hopes ‘I admire his 
mare—she has a look of Brilliant, 
from here, Miss Coventry. ‘ Baby 
Larkins,’ of the Lancers, is to ride ; 
and The Baby will do her justice, if 
any one can—he’s far the best of 
the young ones, now.’ 

: Do you mean his name is 
* Baby?’ ’ said I, much amused ; ‘ or 
that you call him so because he is 
such a child? He looks as if he 
ought to be with mamma still.’ 

* We always called him ‘ Baby’ in 
the Lancers,’ explained Frank, 
* because he joined us so very young. 
He is nineteen, though you would 
guess him about twelve, but he’s 
got the brains of a man of sixty and 
the nerves of a giant. Ah! Para- 
chute, you may kick, old girl, but 
you wont get rid of that child! 

And sure enough ‘ The Baby’ sat 
like a rock, with a grim smile, and 
preserving ———— a silence and 
sang froid which nothing seemed 
able to overcome. Two more seedy- 
looking animals made up the entry. 
The lamer one of the two was ridden 
by a stout major with a redundancy 
of mustachios—the other by a lanky 
cornet of Heavy Dragoons, who 
seemed not to know where on earth 
to dispose of his arms and legs, be- 
sides finding his cap somewhat in 
his way, and being much embar- 
rassed with his whip. They gallop 
up and down before starting, till 
wonder how any galloping can be 
left for the race; and after a futile 
attempt or two they get away, The 
Baby making strong running, the 
stout major waiting closely upon 
his infantine antagonist, while the 
long cornet, looming like a wind- 
mill in the distance, brings up the 
rear. 

* Parachute still making running,’ 


says John, standing erect in his - 


stirrups, his honest face beaming 
with excitement— Woa, horse !— 
Stand still, White-Stockings—now 
they reach the turn, and The Baby 
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takes a pull—Gad, old Gan 
coming up. Well done, 
no, the old one’s flagging. Para- 
chute wins. Now Baby!—now 
Major—the horse!—the mare!— 
Best race I ever saw in my life—a 
dead heat—Ha! ha! ha!’ The 
latter explosion of mirth is due to 
the procrastinated arrival of the 
long cornet, who flogs and works as 
religiously home as if he had a hun- 
dred more behind him, and who 
reaches the weighing enclosure in 
time to ascertain with his own 
eyes that Ganymede has won, 
the lame plater who rejoices in 
that classical appellation having 
struggled home hrst by a head, 
‘notwithstanding,’ as the sporting 
papers afterwards cngnenel them- 
selves, ‘the judicious ridimg and 
beautiful finish of that promising 
young jockey, Mr. B. Larkins.’ 
* The Baby’ himself, however, is un- 
moved, as usual, nodding to Para- 
chute’s disappointed owner without 
moving a muscle of his countenance. 
He merely remarks, ‘ Short of work, 
Frank—told you so afore I got up ;’ 
and putting on a tiny white overcoat 
like a plaything, disappears, and is 
seen no more. 

What a confusion there is in get- 
ting away. Sir Guy Scapegrace 
has a yearly bet with the young 
Phaéton who wanted to invite me 
on his box, as to which shall get 
first to Kensington on their way 
back to town. You would suppose 
Sir Guy was very happy at home, 
by his anxiety to be off: the two 
drags are soon bumping and rolling 
and rattling along the sward. The 
narrow lane through which they 
must make their way is completely 
blocked up with spring vans, and 
tax-carts, and open carriages and 
shut carriages, and broughams and 
landaus, and every description of 
vehicle that ever came out of Long- 
Acre,whilst more four-horse coaches, 
with fast teams and still faster loads, 
are thundering in the rear. Slang 
reigns supreme, and John Gilpin’s 
friend, who had a ‘ready wit,’ would 
here meet with his match. Nor are 
jest and repartee (what John calls 
‘ chaff’) the only missiles bandied 
about; toys, knocked off ‘the sticks’ 
for the purpose, darken the air as 
they fly from one vehicle to another 
—and the broadside from a well- 
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supplied coach, is like that of a 
seventy-four. Fun and good hu- 
mour abound, but confusion gets 
worse confounded. Young Phaéton’s 
wheel is locked with a market gar- 
dener’s, who is accompanied by two 
sisters-in-law and the suitors of 
those nowise disconcerted damsels, 
all more or less intoxicated. Thrift- 
less has his near leader in the back. 
seat of a poop eaeeingy, and Sir 
Guy’s off-wheeler is over the pole. 
John and I agree to make a detour, 
have a pleasant ride in the country, 
never mind about dinner, and so 
get back to London by moonlight. 
As we reach a quiet sequestered 
Jane, and inhale the pleasant fra- 
grance of the hawthorn — always 
sweetest towards nightfall—we hear 
a horse’s tramp behind us, and are 
joimed by Frank Lovell, who ex- 
plains with unnecessary distinctness 
that ‘he always makes a practice of 
riding back from Hampton, to avoid 
._ the crowd, and always comes that 
way ;’ if so, he must be in the habit 
of taking a considerable detour, but 
he joins our party, and we ride home 
together. : 
‘How beautifully the moon shone 
upon the river as we crossed Kew 
Bridge that calm, silent, summer 
night—how it flickered through 
their branches, and silvered over 
the old trees ; and what a peaceful, 
lovely landscape it was. I thought 
Frank’s low sweet voice quite in 
keeping with the time and the scene. 
As we rode together, John lagging 
a good deal behind (that bay horse 
of John’s never could w with 
White-Stockings), I could not help 
thinking how much I had misun- 
derstood Captain Lovell’s character: 
what a deal of feeling—almost of 
romance—there was under that con- 
ventional exterior which he wore 
before the world. I liked him so 
much more now I came to know 
him better. Iwas quite sorry when 
we had to wish him ‘good night,’ 
and John and I rode thoughtfully 
home through the quiet streets. I 
thought my cousin’s manner was 
altered, too, though I scarce knew 
how. His farewell sounded more 
constrained, more polite than usual, 
when he left me at Aunt Deborah's 
door; and whilst I was undressing 
I reflected on all the proceedings of 
the day, and tried to remember 


Captain Lovell in a new light. 
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what I had done that could possibly 
have displeased good-natured John. 
The more I went over it backwards 
and forwards, the less could I make 
of it. ‘Can it be possible,’ I thought 
at last—‘can it be possible that 
Cousin John——’ and here I popped 
= my candle and jumped into 
ed. 


Cnarter VI. 


I really had not courage to 
take my usual canter the morn- 
ing after Hampton Races. I did 
not feel as if I could face the 
umbrella and the cigar at the rails 
in ‘ the Ride,’ and yet I rang the bell 
once for my maid to help me on 
with my habit, and had my hand on 
it more than once to order my horse, 
but I thought better of it; — 
Aunt Deborah’s cold was still bad, 
though she was downstairs, so I 
determined to take care of her, in 
common gratitude, and give her the 
advantage of my agreeable society. 
I am very fond of Aunt Deborah, in 
my own way, and I know there is 
nothing she likes so much as a ‘quiet 
morning with Kate.’ 

The hours passed off rather slowly 
till luncheon time. I did forty-two 
stitches of worsted work—I never 
do more than fifty at a time unless 
it’s ‘ grounding '—and I got off Han- 
nah More because Aunt Deborah 
was too hoarse to read to me, and I 
really cannot read that excellent 
work to her without laughing; but 
I thought luncheon never would be 
ready, and when it did come I 
couldn’t eat any. However, I went 
upstairs afterwards, and smoothed 
my hair and set my collar straight, 
and was glad to hear Aunt Deborah 
give her usual order that she was 
‘at home’ with her usual solemnity. 
I had not been ten minutes in the 
drawing-room before a knock at the 
door brought my heart into my 
mouth, and our tragic footman an- 
nounced ‘Captain Lovell’ in his 
most tragicvoice. Inmarched Frank, 
who had never set eyes on my aunt 
in his life, and shook hands with 
me, and made her a very low bow, 
with a degree of effrontery that 
nothing but a man could ever have 
been capable of assuming. Aunt De- 
borah drew herself up—andshe really 
is very formidable when she gets 
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on her high horse—and looked first 
at me, and then at Frank, and then 
at me again, and I blushed like a 
fool, and hesitated, and introduced 
*Captain Lovell’ to ‘my aunt, Miss 
Horsingham ;’ and I didn’t the least 
know what to do next, and had a 
great mind to make a bolt for it and 
run upstairs. But our visitor seemed 
to have no misgivings whatever, and 
smoothed his hat and talked about 
the weather as if he had known usall 
from childhood. I have often re- 
marked that if you only deprive a 
man of the free use of his hands, 
there is no difficulty which he is 
unable to face. Give him something 
to handle and keep fidgetting at, and 
he seems immediately to be in his 
element; never mind what it is, a 
paper-knife, and a book to open, or 
a flower to pull in pieces, or a pair 
of scissors and a bit of thread to 
snip, or even the end of a stick to 
suck, and he draws inspiration, and 
what is more to the purpose, con- 
versation, from any a all « of these 
sources. 

But let him have his hands en- 
tirely to himself, give him nothing 


to ‘lay hold of,’ and he is completely 


dumb-foundered on the spot. Here 
was Frank brushing and smoothing 
away at his hat till it shone like 
black satin, and facing my aunt 
with a gallantry and steadiness 
beyond praise; but I believe 
if I could have snatched it away 
from him and hid it under the sofa, 
he would have been routed at once, 
and must have fled in utter bewil- 
derment and dismay. After m 
aunt had replied courteously enoug 
to a few commonplace observations, 
she yes one of her ominous coughs, 
and I trembled for the result. 

‘Captain Beville,’ said my aunt ; 
‘I think I once knew a family of your 
name in Hampshire ; the New Forest, 
if I remember rightly. - 

‘Excuse me’ said Frank, nowise 
disconcerted, and with a sly glance 
at me, ‘my name is Lovell. 

*Oh,’ replied my aunt, with a con- 
siderable assumption of stateliness, 
‘then, a-hem, Captain Greville, I 
don’t think I have ever had the 

leasure of meeting you before.’ 

d my aunt looked as if she didn’t 
care whether she ever met him again. 
This would have been a ‘ poser’ to 
most people, but Frank applied 
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himself diligently to his hat, and 
opened the trenches in his own 
way. 

‘The fact is, Miss Horsingham,’ 
said he, ‘that I have taken advan- 
tage of my intimacy with your 
nephew, to call upon you without a 
previous introduction, in hopes of 
ascertaining what has become of an 
old brother officer of mine, a name- 
sake of yours, and consequently, I 
should conelude, a relative. There 
is, I believe, only one family in Eng- 
land of your name. Excuse me, 
Miss Horsingham, for so personal a 
remark, but I am convinced he must 
have been a near connexion from 
a peculiarity which everyone who 
knows anything about our old Eng- 
lish families is aware belongs to 
yours,—my poor friend Charlie had 
@ beautiful ‘hand ;’ you, madam, I 
perceive, own the same advantage, 
therefore I am convinced you must 
be a near connexion of my old com- 
rade. You may think me imper- 
tinent, but there is no mistaking 
‘the Horsingham hand.’’ 

Aunt Deborah gave in at once. 
‘I cannot call to mind at this mo- 
ment any relative of mine who is 
likely to have served with you’ (nor 
was this to be wondered at, the 
warrior aux blanches mains being a 
fabulous creation of wicked Frank); 
‘but I have no doubt, Captain Lovell, 
that you are correct. lieve great 
pleasure in making your acquaint- 
ance, particularly as you seem so 
well acquainted with our belongings. 
Do you stay any length of time in 
town ?” 

‘I seldom remain till the end of 
the season, but this year I think 
I shall. By the way, Miss Hor- 
singham, I saw a curious old pic- 
ture the other day in the west 
of England, purporting to be a 
portrait of the celebrated ‘ Ysonde 
of Brittany, with the White 
Hand’—in which I traced a strong 
resemblance to some of the Hor- 
singhams, with whom I am ac- 
quainted. Yours is, I believe, an 
old Norman family, and as I am a 
bit of an antiquary’ (oh, Frank! 
Frank !), ‘ I consulted my friend, Sir 
J. Burke, on the subject, who as- 
sures me that the ‘Le Montants’— 
Godfrey le Montant, if you remem- 
ber, distinguished himself highly in 
the second crusade—that the Le 
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Montants claimed direct descent from 
the old Dukes of Brittany, and con- 
sequently from the very lady of 
whom we are speaking. Roger le 
Montant came over with the Con- 
queror, and although strangely 
omitted from the Roll of Battle 
Abbey, doubtless received large 
= of land in Hampshire from 

illiam; and two generations later 
we can trace his descendant, Hugo, 
in the same locality, under the 
Anglicized name of Horsengem, 
now corrupted to Horsingham ; of 
which illustrious family you are of 
course aware yours is a younger 
branch. It is curious that the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the race should 
have been preserved in all its 
shapely beauty’ (added Frank, with 
the gravest face possible, and 
glancing at the lavender kids) 
‘through so many changes and so 
many successive generations.’ 

Aunt Deborah was delighted. 
‘Such a clever young man, my 
dear,’ she said to me afterwards; 
‘such manners! such a voice! quite 
one of the old school—evidently 
well-read, and with that respect for 
good blood which, in these days, I 
regret to say, is fast becoming obso- 
lete. Kate! I like him vastly !’ 

In the meantime she entered 
freely into conversation with our 
visitor, and before he went away, 
by which time his hat looked as if 
it had been ironed ‘she hoped he 
would call again; she was always 
at home till two o'clock, and trusted 
to have the pleasure of his company 
at dinner as soon as she was 
well enough to get anybody to meet 

m. 

So Frank went off to ride in the 
Park, on the neatest possible brown 
hack, for I saw him quite par 
trot round the corner, as I went 


into the balcony to water my poor 
geraniums. 

Well, I waited and waited, and 
John never came for me as was his 
usual habit, and I began to think I 
must lose my ride, for I am not 
allowed to go by myself in the 


afternoons; and at last I was 
obliged to coax Aunt Deborah to 
take me out in the open carriage, 
for it was a beautiful day, and it 
would be just the thing for her cold, 
80 we went dowagering about, and 
shopped in Bond-street, and looked 
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at some lace in Regent-street, and 
left cards for Lady Horsingham, 
as in duty bound, after helping her 
to make ‘a good ball ;’ and then we 
went into the Ring, and I looked 
and looked everywhere, but I could 
not see anything like Frank or his 
brown Soak. To be sure the Ride 
was as crowded as a fair. But I 
did see Cousin John, and I mus#¢ 
say it was too bad of him to keep 
me waiting and watching all the 
afternoon, and then never to take 
the trouble of sending a note or a 
message, but to start off by himself, 
and escort Miss Molasses, as if 
was her brother at least, if nota 
nearer relation. Miss Molasses, 
forsooth! with her lackadaisical 
ways and her sentimental nonsense, 
a that goose John taking it all in 
open-mouthed, as if she was an 
angel upon earth. Well, at all 
events she don’t ride like me. 
Such a figure J never saw on @ 
horse ! all on one side, like the 
handle of a teapot, bumping when 
she trots, and wobbling when she 
canters, with braiding all over her 
habit, and a white feather in her 
hat, and gauntlet gloves (of course 
one may wear gauntlet gloves for 
hunting, but that’s not London), 
and her sallow face. People call 
her interesting, but J call her 
bilious ; and a wretched long-legged 
Rosinante, .with rownd reins 
tassels, and a netting over its 
ears, and a head like a fiddle-case, 
and no more action than a camp- 
stool. Such a couple I never be- 
held. I wonder John wasn’t 
ashamed to be seen with her, in- 
stead of leaning his hand upon her 
horse’s neck, and looking up in her 
face with his broad honest smile, 
and taking no more notice of 
her sister Jane, who is a clever 
girl, with something in her, than 
if she had been the groom. I 
was prevoked with him beyond 
all patience. Had it been Mrs. 
Lumley, for instance, I could have 
understood it, for she certainly is a 
chatty amusing woman, though 
dreadfully bold, and it is a pleasure 
to see her canter up the Park, im 
her close-fitting habit and her neat 
hat, with her beautiful round figure 
swaying gracefully to every motion 
of her horse, yet so imperceptr 
that you could fancy she might 
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balance a glassful of water on her 
head without spilling a drop. To 


= nothing of the brown mare, the 


animal in London I covet, who 
is herself a picture ; such action! 
gach a mouth! and such a shape! 
I coaxed Aunt Deborah to wait 
ttear Apsley House, on purpose that 
we might see her before we left the 
ark, and sure enough we did see 
ier, as usual, surrounded by a 
#warm of admirers, and next to her, 
positively next to her, Frank Lovell, 
@n the very brown hack that had 
been standing an hour at our door. 
He saw me too, and took his hat 
off, and she said something to him, 
and they both laughed! 

I ‘aol Aunt Deborah to go 
home, for it was getting late, and 
the evening air was not very good 
for her poor cold. I did not feel 
well myself somehow, and when 
dear aunty told me I looked pale, 
I was forced to confess to a slight 
headache. I am not subject to low 
#pirits generally, I have no patience 
With a woman that is, but of course 
One is sometimes a little ‘out of 
sorts,’ and I confess I did not feel 
quite up tothe mark that evening, I 
éannot tell why. If John flatters 
himself it was because he behaved 
#0 brutally in disappointing me, he 
is very much mistaken; and as for 
Captain Lovell, I am sure he may 
vide with anybody he likes, for what 
I care. I wonder, with all his 
eleverness, he can’t see how that 
woman is only laughing at him. 

owever, it’s no business of mine. 
So I went into my boudoir, and 
drank some tea, and then locked 
myself in, and had a ‘ good cry.’ 


Cuarter VII. 


It is wonderful how soon the 
don season comes to an end. 
And in fact it is difficult to sa 
whien its tide is really at the flood. 
Single men—and they are necessary 
ingredients for gaiety wherever 
there are young ladies—single men 
seldom go to town much before the 
Derby; then comes Ascot, for 
which meeting they leave the me- 
tropolis, and enjoy some quiet 
Fetreat in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, taking with them many 
portables and what they call a 
*dog cook.’ After Ascot, people 
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begin to think about going away, 
and before you know where you 
are, three more weeks have elapsed, 
and itisJuly. Dear, what ascatter 
there is then! some off to Norway, 
some to Cowes, some to Caithness, 
and some to Galway. Those that 
remain for Goodwood are sure to go 
to Newmarket, and the man who 
sticks religiously to the pavement, 
and resists the allurements of all 
the above-mentioned resorts, only 
does so because he is meditating a 
trip to California, Kamtschatka, or 
the Rocky Mountains, and is so pre- 
occupied with portable soup, patent 
saddle-bags, bowie-knives, and re- 
volvers, that he might just as well 
be at his ultimate destination in 
erson, for all the benefit one gets 
rom his society. I confess I don’t 
_ the end of the season. eee 
seep on trying to be gay, whilst 
aaa kien = Seemelaar at and 
disappearing one by one. Like the 
survivor in some horrid pestilence, 
4 know your time must come too, 
ut you shut your eyes to the cer- 
tainty, and greet every fresh depar- 
ture with a gaiety more forced and 
a smile more and more hopeless. 
Well, my London season too was 
drawing to its close, and I confess 
Thad enjoyed it very much. What 
with my morning gallops and after- 
noon saunters (for John had re- 
turned to his allegiance, and came to 
take me out regularly, although he 
always joined Miss Molasses’ party 
when we got into the Park), what 
with Aunt Deborah’s tiresome cold, 
which obliged me to go about a 
good deal by myself, and the agree- 
able society of Frank Lovell—who 
never missed an opportunity of 
being with us—I had been very 
happy, and I was quite sorry to 
think it was all so soon to come 
to an end. John was already 
talking of a fishing excursion to 
Norway, and actually proposed that 
I should accompany him, an arrange- 
ment which Aunt Deborah declared 
‘was totally impracticable,’ and 
which I confess I do not myself 
think would have been a very good 
plan. I had made several pleasant 
acquaintances, amongst whom I 
may number Lady Scapegrace, that 
much-maligned dame having taken 
a great fancy to me ever after the 
affair of the bull, and proving, when 
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I came to know her better, a very 
different person from what the 
world gave her credit for being. 
With all her faults—the chief of 
which were an uncontrollable tem- 
re and much too strong feelings 
or the nineteenth century—she 
had a warm affectionate heart, and 
was altogether an energetic, straight- 
forward woman, very much in 
earnest, whether for good or for 
evil. But there was one thing that 
vexed me considerably, amongst all 
my regrets for past pleasures and 
castles in the air for the future, and 
this was the conduct of Captain 
Lovell. What did he mean? I 
couldn’t make him out at all. One 
day calling on my aunt at eleven in 
the morning and staying to lun- 
cheon, and making himself so 
agreeable to her, and bringing 
bouquets of the loveliest flowers 
(which I know came from Harding’s 
or else direct from Covent Garden) 
to me, and then going away as if he 
had fifty more things to say, and 
lingering over his farewell as if he 
was on the eve of departure for 
China, instead of May-fair, and 
joining me again in the Park, and 
asking me if I was going to the 
opera, and finding out all my en- 
gagements and intentions, as if he 
couldn’t possibly live five minutes 
out of my sight, and then perhaps 
never coming near us for days to- 
gether, till even my aunt ‘ wondered 
what had become of that pleasant 
Captain Lovell,’ and when he met 
me in the Park taking off his hat 
with a civil bow, as if we had only 
been introduced the night before ; 
all this I couldn’t make out, and 
I didn’t half like, as I told 
Lady Scapegrace one hot morning, 
sitting with her in her boudoir. I 
was a good deal at Lady Scape- 
grace’s now, and the more so because 
that was the place of all others at 
which I was least likely to meet 
Sir Guy. ‘Men are so uncertain, 
my dear,’ said her ladyship, sitting in 
a morning deshabille, with her long 
black hair combed straight out over 
her shoulders, and reaching nearly 
to her knees; ‘ if you ask me candidl 

whether he means anything, I tell 
you I think Frank Lovell a shocking 
flirt.’ ‘Flirt!’ Lreplied, half crying 
with vexation, ‘it’s time enough for 
him to flirt with me when I give 
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him any encouragement; but I 
don’t, Lady Scapegrace, and I never 
will, I hope I’m too proud for 
that. Only when a man is always 
in one’s pocket wherever one goes, 
when he sends one bouquets, and 
rides out in the rain to get one’s 
bracelet mended, and watches one 
from a corner of the room if one 
happens to be dancing with any- 
body else, and looks pleased when 
one is dull, and cross when one 
laughs; why, he either does prefer 
or ought to prefer one’s society to 
that of Miss Molasses and Mrs. 
Lumley, and that is why I tell 
you I can’t quite make out Captain 
ovell.’ 

‘ Don’t talk of that odious woman,’ 
exclaimed Lady Scapegrace, between 
whom and Mrs. Lumley there was 
a polite feud of some years’ standing: 
“ap is ready and willing to jump 
down Frank Lovell’s throat, or any 
one else’s for the matter of that, so 
bold as she is, and so utterly re- 
gardless—such stories, my dear; 
but take my advice, Kate, play 
that cheerful cousin of yours against 
Master Frank. I never knew it 
fail yet, if you only go the right 
way to walk. Men are not only 
very vain, but very jealous; don't 
let him think you are going to marry 
your cousin, or he may consider it 
a capital arrangement, and a sort of 
matter-of-course affair which is all 
in his favour. Men like Frank 
always prefer other people’s pro- 
perty, and I have no doubt he 
cone be over head and ears in love 
with you if you were not single, so 
don’t be going to marry Mr. Jones, 
but just appeal to him about eve 
earthly thing you do or say, loo 
after him when he leaves the room 
as if you couldn’t bear him out of 
a sight. Get Frank to abuse 

im if you can, and then fight his 
battles fiercely, and directly the 
latter thinks there is a rival in the 
field, he will be down on his knees, 
you mark my words, in two days’ 
time at the furthest. I think 1 
ought to know what men are, my 
dear’ (and to do Lady Scapegrace 
justice, she had studied that variety 
of the creation to some purpose, 
or she was much maligned); ‘I know 
that they can’t, any of them, see 
three yards before their noses, and 
that you can turn and twist them 
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which way you will if you only go 
upon this principle—that they are 
full of vanity and self-conceit, and 
totally deficient in brains.’ 

* But I’m sure Captain Lovell’s a 
clever man,’ said I, not disposed to 
come to quite such sweeping con- 
clusions as those of my monitress ; 
‘and—and—I don’t mean to say 
that I care about him, Lady Scape- 
grace; but still, it mightn’t answer 
with him, and—and—I shouldn’t 
like to lose him altogether.’ 

‘Pooh! lose him— fiddlestick !’ 
rejoined her ladyship; ‘you'll see. 

e is to join our party at Green- 
wich this afternoon; by the way, 
when Sir Guy heard you were 
coming, he proposed to drive us all 
down on that horrid coach, but I 
told him we should be taken for the 
people that usually occupy it, and 
nothing should induce me to go, so 
that plan was given up. But you 
and I will go down in the barouche, 
and I'll call for you, and we'll take 
Mr. Jones with us; and mind you're 
very civil to him, and only notice 
the other in a quiet good-humoured 
way, for he mustn’t think you do it 
out of pique, and before the white- 
bait is on the table, you'll see he'll 
be a different man. But now you 
must go—there’s a dear. I'll call 
for you at five—it’s too bad to turn 
you out, but I’m never at home to 
any one between three and half-past 
four—good-bye, dear, good-bye.’ 

And Lady Scapegrace kissed me 
most affectionately, and promised 
to call for me punctually at five, till 
which hour I cannot make out why 
her time was always engaged. 

As I tripped downstairs, hoping 
to make my escape without being 
attended by the whole establishment 
to open the heuse-door, whom 
should I come across but odious 
Sir Guy, in a sort of scarlet fancy 
dress, which I concluded was his 
morning ‘demi-toilette. He ac- 
tually had the effrontery to propose 
that I should accompany him to the 
stable, and that he should then 
‘show me his boudoir, hey? You 
look like a rose this morning, Miss 
Coventry, should like to transplant 
you—what?’ and whilst he stood 
dodging and grinning on the stairs, 
I managed to slip by him, and get 
safe into the street. I wonder 
when men think they are beginning 
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to grow old; I am sure Sir Guy 
fancies he is still in the flower of 
his youth, and so charming that 
nobody can resist him. 

What a pleasant day we had! 
Only we four,—Lady Scapegrace, 
Cousin John, Captain Lovell, and I. 
We went down in Lady Scape- 

ace’s barouche, and walked in 

reenwich Park, and adjourned to 
a nice room with a bay window, and 
such a look-out over the river, 
blushing rose colour in the evening 
sun. And the whitebait was so 
good, and the champagne-cup s0 
nice, and we were all in such spirits, 
and Frank was so kind and atten- 
tive and agreeable, I couldn’t find 
it in my heart to be cross to him; 
so it ended in our making up any 
little imaginary differences we may 
have had, and becoming better 
friends than ever. As we sat in 
the balcony over the river—the two 

entlemen smoking their after- 

inner cigars and we ladies sipping 
our coffee,—I thought I had never 
enjoyed an evening so much; and 
even John, who was generally dread- 
fully afraid of Lady Scapegrace, be- 
came quite lively and gallant (for 
him), and they laughed, and talked, 
and joked about all sorts of things, 
while Frank leant over my shoulder, 
and conversed more gravely than 
was his habit, and I listened, and 
thought him pleasanter even than 
usual. By the way, that lilac 
bonnet never quite lost the odour 
of tobacco afterwards. 

* How quick the time passes,’ said 
Frank, with almost a sigh. ‘ Can’t 
we do anything to put off horrid 
London, and home, and bed—let’s 
all go to Vauxhall!’ 

What do you say, Mr. Jones?’ 
inquired Lady Scapegrace, who was 
always ready for a lark—‘ you're 
our chaperon you know; do you 
think you can be responsible ?’ 

‘Oh yes, John,’ I exclaimed; 
‘you promised to take me once 
before the end of the season; we 
shall never have such another 
chance.’ 

‘This is a capital night to go,’ re- 


-marked Frank, ‘ because there is a 


new riding-woman, and you can 
take a lesson, Miss Coventry, in 
ease you should wish to perform 
in public.’ Cousin John could not 
possibly hold out against all three, 
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and although I think in his heart 
he did not entirely approve, the 
carriage was ordered, the bill paid, 
and we were rolling along through 
the cool summer night en route 
AO" My deer, said Lady 8 

*‘ My dear,’ sai ca ace 
to me, as we sidled lesetie an 
trance of that place of amusement, 
and the gentlemen een a 
to pay, ‘you are doing anythin 
but what t told you; samen ins 
words have you spoken to your 
cousin, who, the way, is very 
pleasant—I think I shall take him 
wp, and improve him on my own 
account; but as for you, my dear, 
I can see plainly it’s all over with 
you!’ 

‘And you really leave town to- 
morrow ?’ said Frank, as we walked 
arm-in-arm up one of those shaded 
alleys which ae to the ‘ Hermit,’ 
or the ‘Gipsy,’ or some other ex- 
cuse for a téte-a-tée, not too much 
under the lamps. By the way, why 
is it that a ne never can keep to- 
gether at Vauxhall? Lady Scape- 

ce and I had particularly stipu- 
ated that we were not to separate 
under any circumstances. ‘ What- 
ever happens, do let us keep to- 
= we mutually implored at 
east ten times during the first five 
minutes, and yet no sooner did we 
pair off arm-in-arm, than the dis- 
tance began gradually to increase, 
till we found ourselves ‘ in couples,’ 
totally independent of each other’s 
proceedings. In this manner we 
saw the horsemanship, and the 
acrobats, and the man with the 
globe, and all the other eccen- 
tricities. of the circus. I really 
think I could have ridden quite as 
nicely as Madame Rose d’Amour, 
had I been mounted on an equally 
well-broken animal with the one 
which curveted and caracoled under 
that much rouged and widely- 
smiling dame. ‘They do look pretty, 
too, at a little distance, these his- 
trionie horsewomen, with their 
trappings, and their spangles, and 
their costume of Francis I. I often 
wonder whether people really rode 
out hawking, got up so entirely re- 
gardless of expense, in the days of 
the Field of Cloth of Gold. From 
the horsemanship we went to see 
the people dance, which they did 
with a degree of vigour and hilarity 
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such as might be introduced, in a 
modified form, with great advantage 
into good society : and here we came 
across Cousin John and Lady Seape- 
grace, just in time to witness a short 
and abrupt interview between the 
latter and Sir Guy. Yes—there 
was Sir Guy, with the flower in his 
mouth and all—dancing, actually 
dancing—and he can’t be much less 
than sixty—with a little smart lady 
wearing the most brilliant colour, 
and the blackest eye-lashes, and the 
reddest lips, and the lightest eyes 
I ever saw upon a human being. 
The little lady, whose hair moreover 
was dressed a l’ Impératrice, thereby 
imparting additional boldness to a 
countenance not remarkable for mo- 
desty, frisked and whisked round 
Sir Guy with a vivacity that must 
have been of Parisian growth; whilst 
the baronet laboured ponderously 
along with true British determina- 
tion, like a man who habitually 
wears very thick shoes, and is used 
to take his own time. Inthe course 
of his evolutions he brought his foot 
down heavily on the skirt of a lady’s 
dress, and turning round to apolo- 
gise, found himeelf face to face with 
his wife! Todo him justice he was 
not the least taken aback—anger 
rather than confusion seemed to be 
his dominant feeling ; and although 
he tried to smother a rising oath in 
a laugh, or rather a grin—it was 
such a muscular contraction of the 
mouth as does not give me the idea 
of a smile. 

‘Come out for a lark, too, my 
lady P hey?’ said the baronet, stu- 
diously interposing his large person 
between ‘my lady’ and his partner. 
‘Reminds one of Paris ; dance with 
anybody, whether one knows them 
or not ;’ and Sir Guy tried to look 
as if he was telling the truth, 
with indifferent success. But Lady 
are face was a_ perfect 
study ; I never saw a countenance 
so expressive of scorn— intense 
scorn—and yet, as it seemed to me, 
not so much of him as of herself. 

‘Iam glad you amuse yourself, 
Sir Guy,’ she said very quietly, but 
her lip was as white as ashes while 
she spoke. ‘I should think this 

lace must suit you exactly. Mr. 
oe we shall be late for the fire- 


works,’ and she swept on, taking no 
further notice of the discomfited 
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Sir Guy, whilst Frank and I fol- 
lowed: in her wake, feeling rather 
awkward even at witnessing this 
ill-timed rencontre. 

‘And so you leave London to- 
morrow, Miss Coventry,’ said Frank, 
and I thought his voice shook a 
little whilst he spoke. ‘I shall ride 
down Lowndes-street every day, and 
think how deserted it looks ; no more 
walks in the morning for me—no 
more pleasant rides in the after- 
noons; I shall send my hacks home 
and sulk by myself, for I shall be 
miserable when my friends are 
gone. Do you know, Miss Co- 
ventry—’ I listened, all attention ; 
how could I tell what he might not 
be going to say—‘do you know 
that I have never had courage to ask 
you something till to-night—’ (good- 
ness! I thought, now it’s coming, 
and my heart beat as it does when 
I'm going out hunting)—‘I want 
you to give me’—(a lock of my hair, 
thinks I; well!—I don’t know— 
perhaps I may)—‘I want you to 
give me—Miss Horsingham’s re- 
ceipt for making barley-water; but 
I know it’s a long business to write 
out, and I’m afraid of being trouble- 
some.’ So that was all! was it? I 
felt half-inclined to laugh, and more 
than half-inclined to cry, but, turn- 
ing round, I was somewhat consoled 
to find Lady Scapegrace and her 
cavalier close behind us, and I do 
confess I rather attributed Frank’s 
extremely moderate request to their 
immediate vicinity: there was no 
opportunity however of renewing 
the subject. John had said all he 
had to say to his companion; John 
soon gets high and dry with these 
smart ladies, and they seemed mu- 
tually tired of each other, so we got 
the carriage, and took our departure, 
Frank pressing my hand as he bade 
me farewell, and whispering ‘aw 
revoir, Miss Coventry ; something 
tells me it wont be very long before 
we meet again.’ What could he 
ynean? 


— 
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It was nena work to glide 


out of London by the last train, and 
to think that one’s gaieties were 
over for, that summer, and that 
there wag nothing to look forward 
to, till the hunting season, but Dan- 
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gerfield and Lady Horsingham, and 
the wearisome monotony ofa regular 
country-house life. Aunt Deborah 
and I settled ourselves comfortably 
in a roomy first-class carriage, she 
with her knitting, and I with the 
last Punch,—in which, by the way, 
was a portrait of a dandy, the very 
image of Frank Lovell—and prepared 
for our journey, as ladies generally 
do, by arranging multifarious out- 
works of smelling bottles, shawls, 
reticules, parasols, &c., without 
which paraphernalia no well-bred 
woman can possibly travel a hundred 

ards. I confess I dreaded the trip. 

was too well aware, by experience, 
that a railway always makes Aunt 
Deborah rather cross, and me very 
sleepy, so I knew what was coming, 
and | was not disappointed. Before 
we had fairly left the outskirts of 
London, I saw, by the way in which 
my aunt laid down her knitting, and 
the ominous cough or two in which 
she indulged, that I was in for a 
lecture, and sure enough, just as we 
emerged on the open fields, and 
began to smell the fresh country 
air, it began. 

‘ Kate,’ said my aunt, ‘as we are 
going to a very regular and well- 
conducted establishment, I think it 
is a good opportunity for me to say 
a few words to you as regards your 
past conduct.’ 

‘Good gracious, aunt,’ I replied, 
uite frightened, ‘what have I 
one?’ 

‘My dear,’ said my aunt, ‘ Ihave 
seen a great deal going on lately 
that I had taken no notice of, but 
it don’t follow that I should approve 
of it any more than John.’ 

‘And what has John got to do 
with it, I should like to know?’ I 
rejoined, firing up on the instant, 
for such a chance of carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country was 
not to be neglected,—‘ John, in- 
deed! I’m sure, aunt, John en- 
courages me in all my unfeminine 
pursuits, as you call them; and if 

e has been telling tales, or setting 
you against me, I'll soon let him 
cnow what I think of such conduct 


—I'll soon tell him that I’m not 


going to be accountable to him ; in- 
deed, that I'm not going to—’ 
‘Hush, my dear,’ said Aunt De- 
borah, ‘ there is no occasion for all 
this animosity against John. After 
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all, it is very natural, poor’ fellow, 
that he should feel aggrieved and 
annoyed; there’s that Captain 
Lovell—I don’t mean to say that 
he’s not an agreeable, well-informed 
young man,—but there he is, coming 
to see us at all hours—riding with 
you in the Park—whispering to you 
at the Opera—bringing you new 
music and o/d china and fresh 
flowers, and conducting himself 
altogether as if he was either your 
accepted suitor or mine, and I don’t 
think the latter very likely, Kate ; 
whereas, you know Sain my aunt 
stopped short, the ringing of a bell, 
at oud exclamations of ‘Trotter’s- 
heath! Trotter’s-heath! all out for 
Sheepshanks, Fleecyfold, and Mar- 
ket-Muddlebury,’ announced that 
we had arrived at the Muddlebury 
Junction; and the opportune en- 
trance into the carriageof a stranger, 
who seemed extremely anxious con- 
cerning the safety of a brace of 
pointers that accompanied him, 
effectually prevented my aunt from 
proceeding with her discourse, while 
the dead silence which followed the 
renewed puffing of the engine and 
vibration of the train gave me an 
opportunity of studying attentively 
the person and features of our new 
fellow-traveller. I don’t think I 
ever saw a man so freckled in my 
life ; even the backs of his hands (for 
he wore no gloves, I should think 
didn’t even know his number !), 
were studded with spots till you 
could have hardly put a pin’s point 
on a place free from this end dis- 
figurement. His face, too, was like 
a plum pudding, on which the fruit 
has been showered with a most 
liberal hand; but the features were 
good, and had it not been for his red 
hair, a little grizzled, and his stiff 
red whiskers, the bright blue eyes 
and white teeth woul have almost 
entitled him to be considered ‘ hand- 
some.’ He had a strong, stiff-built 
figure, about the middle size, well 
made for everything but dancing, 
and large useful feet encased in the 
stoutest doubled-soled shooting 
shoes. The latter articles of cos- 
tume proved him at once to be a 
country gentleman. Every one 
must have remarked this peculiarity 
in that enviable class. Their attire, 
particularly as regards the lower 
man, is invariably of a nature to 
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defy the utmost inclemency of the 
weather, and is worn totally irre- 
spective of the season or the pur- 
suit in which the owner may chance 
to be engaged at the time. But 
even independent of these tell-tales, 
the stranger’s social position was 
easily enough discerned by the 
deference with which he was treated 
‘along the line,’ and the title of 
‘Squire,’ which greeted him from 
guards, porters, and bookkeepers at 
every station we passed. So humane 
a master of dumb animals, or one 
so fidgetty as to their welfare, I 
never came across ; and this, I con- 
fess, prepossessed me in his favour. 
Every time the train stopped, out 
jee our fellow-traveller, and off 
e went to a certain van containing 
his treasures, from which he 
emerged with a very red face, and 
a constantly repeated apology for 
disturbing me on his return to his 
seat. Despite of his thick shoes 
and his roe 0g I could see the man 
was a gentleman; but, dear me! 
what a contrast to the smart gentle- 
men I had lately been accustomed 
to meet. Beyond a ‘beg your 
pardon, I fear I’m very much in 
your way,’ accompanied by such a 
vivid blush as can be performed only 
by a red-haired man, the Squire did 
not venture on any communication, 
either with me or my aunt; and 
with the latter’s lecture fresh in m 
mind, I did not, as may be supposed, 
dare to take the initiative by 
dropping my gloves, or pretending 
I couldn’t pull up the window, or 
any other little lady-like mancuvre 
which lays the foundation of a tem- 
porary intimacy, and often furnishes 
one with an agreeable hour’s conver- 
sation. I can not see why one 
should sit ‘mum’ opposite the same 
persons for miles, merely because 
one has never been introduced. 
When we arrived at length at the 
Dangerfield station, where Lad 
Horsingham’s emblazoned coac 
and fat horses were in waiting for 
us, ‘the Squire,’ who was here 
treated with a deference bordering 
on idolatry, got out too. He made 
an involuntary motion with his 
hand, as though he would have 
taken his hat off, and wished us 
‘good morning,’ but his shyness 
got the better of him, and he dis- 
appeared from the platform, en- 
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tangled amongst his dumb fa- 
vourites, with a blush which was 
visible even at the back of his head, 
where the tips of his ears met the 
rim of his white hat. As we toiled 
up the sandy lane leading from 
Dangerfield station to Dangerfield- 
ark, we were overtaken by a smart 
high dog-cart, drawn by a clever 
raking-looking bay mare, and driven 
by the owner of the freckles, the 
pointers, and the white hat. 

‘Bachelor, my dear,’ said Aunt 
Deborah, as he whisked by, ‘and 
not at all a bad-looking man, either.’ 

‘ How do you know he’s a bache- 
lor, aunt?’ I naturally inquired. 

‘Common sense, my dear,’ re- 
plied Aunt Deborah, sententiously. 
*I judge of people by their be- 
longings; no lady could get into 
that dog-cart without dirtying her 
dress against the wheel; and if he 
had a wife, that handsome bay horse 
would go with another in her car- 
riage instead of his. Besides, he 
wouldn’t be so fond of his pointers 
if he had anything else to care for; 
and above all, Kate,’ added my aunt, 
conclusively, ‘his silk handkerchief 
wasn’t hemmed, and he’d a button 
wanting in front of his shirt.’ 

All my life I have had a sinking 
at my heart when I have heard the 
ring at that great Dangerfield front 
door bell. It was better in my poor 
uncle’s time, for he would have made 
any place lively, but since his death 
the Park has relapsed into its na- 
tural solemnity, and I am quite sure 
that if ever I do go into a convent, 
my sensations will be exactly like 
those which I have always ex- 
perienced when visiting Aunt Hor- 
singham ; the moat alone is enough 
to give one the ‘blues,’ but in ad- 
dition to that, thick horse-chesnuts 

w up to the very windows, and 
Sark Scotch firs shed a gloom all 
over the park. Dangerfield is one 
of those places that seem always to 
be in the shade. How the straw- 
berries ever ripen, or the flowers 
ever bloom, or the birds ever sing 
there, is to me amystery. Outside 
there are dark walks, and yew edges, 
and cypresses, and here and there 
a copper beech, with lawns that are 
never mown, and copses that are 
never thinned, to say nothing of that 
— moat, with its sombre and 
prolific vegetation; whilst within, 
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black oak wainscoting, and heavy 
tapestry, and winding staircases, and 
small deep-set windows, and oddly- 
shaped rooms, with steps at the door 
like going down into a bath, and 
floors considerably up and down hill, 
and queer recesses that frighten one 
out of one’s wits to go into, form 
altogethera domicile that would tame 
the wildest Merry-Andrew in a 
fortnight into as staid and sober and 
stupid a personage as the veriest 
aly Superior could desire. Aunt 
Horsingham received us as usual 
with a freezing smile. 

* How do you do, Kate?’ said she, 
putting two of her cold bony fingers 
into my hand, ‘I’m afraid you will 
find it rather dull here after London; 
but it is wholesome for young people 
to be occasionally sobered a little.’ 

Aunt Horsingham is tall and thin, 
with a turned-up nose, rather red at 
the point, a ee that never stoops, 
and a grim smile that never varies. 
She dresses in bright colours, affect- 
ing strange and startling contrasts, 
both of hues and material. Her 
hands are always cold, and seldom 
clean, and she has sundry uncom- 


fortable notions about ee the 


spirits of youth and checking the 
exuberance of its gaiety, which 
render her a perfect terror and bug- 
bear to the rising generation. When 
I was a little thing, laughing, prat- 
tling, and giggling as children will, 
an admonishing look from my aunt, 
with a gaunt finger held aloft, and a 
cold ‘ Kate, don’t be silly, my dear,’ 
was always sufficient to make me 
dull and gloomy for the rest of the 
day. I should like to know, indeed, 
why children are not to be ‘ silly?’ 
Are grown-up people always s0 
rational in their amusements or 
irreproachable in their demeanour ? 
‘Let the child alone,’ poor Uncle 
py used tosay; and once I over- 
heard him mutter ‘I’ve more pa- 
tience with a young fool than an old 
one.’ Such training has not had a 

ood effect on Cousin Amelia. She 
Son been so constantly tutored to 
conceal her emotions, and to adopt 
the carriage and manners of an 
automaton, that the girl is now a 
complete hypocrite. It is quite 
impossible to make her out. you 
tickled her, I don’t believe you could 
get her to laugh, and if you struck 
her I very much doubt whether she 
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would cry. My aunt calls it ‘self- 
ened ;> I call it ‘imbecility.’ 
She shook hands with me in her 
provokingly patronizing manner— 
‘hoped I had brought my horses 
with me’ (as if I was coming to spend 
months at Dangerfield without Bril- 
liant); ‘supposed I had my side- 
saddle in the cap-box ;’ and showed 
me my room, without so much as a 
single kind word of welcome or a 
cousinly caress. It was quite a 
relief to help dear Aunt Deborah to 
unpack her dressing case and kiss 
her pleasant face, and give her the 
warm cup of tea without which aunt 
Deborah never dreams of dressing 
for dinner. 

Oh! those solemn, heavy, silent, 
stupid dinners, with the massive 
plate and the dark oak wainscoting, 
and the servants gliding about lke 
ghosts at a festival in Acheron— 
what a relief it would have been 
even to have had a clownish footman 
spill soup over one’s dress, or ice- 
cream down one’s back, or anything 
to break the monotony of the enter- 
tainment; but no! there we sat, 
Aunt Horsingham remarking that 
the ‘weather was dull,’ and the 
‘crops looking very unpromising ;’ 
Aunt Deborah with her eyes fixed 
on a portrait of the late Mr. David 
Jones, as a boy, opposite which she 
invariably took her place, and on 
which, though representing an in- 
significant urchin in a high frill and 
blue jacket, she gazed intently 
during the whole repast; Cousin 
Amelia looking at herself in the 
silver dish-covers, and when those 
were removed, relapsing into a state 
of irritable torpor; and as for poor 
me!—all I could do was to think 
over the pleasures of the past season, 
and dwell rather more than I should 
otherwise have done on the image 
of Frank Lovell and the very agree- 
able acquisition he would have been 
to such a party; and then the 
evenings were if possible worse than 
the dinners—work, work, work,— 
mum, mum, mum,—till tea, and 
after tea Aunt Horsingham would 
read to us, in her dr Seale voice, 


long passages from the Spectator, 
very excellent articles from the 
Rambler, highly interesting in their 
day, no doubt, but which lose some 
of their point after an interval of 
nearly a century; or, worse than 
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all, Pope’s Homer, and Cowper's 
Task, running the lines into each 
other so as to avoid what she called 
‘the sing-song of the rhymes,’ till 
the poet's effusions sounded like 
the most extraordinary prose, cut 
into lengths, as we ladies should 
say, for no earthly purpose but te 
make nonsense of the whole thing. 
Her ladyship never went to bed 
till eleven, so there, having dined 
at half-past six toa minute, we were 
forced to sit at least three mortal 
hours and a half, swallowing yawns, 
and repressing that inexplicable 
disorder termed the fidgets till the 
welcome bed-candles arrived. No 
wonder men drink and smoke and 
commit all sorts of enormities to 
fill up those dreadful hours after 
dinner. I think if ever I take to 
tobacco it will be at Dangerfield. 
Then of course the Hall was 
haunted, and of course my passage 
was the one which the ghost par- 
ticularly affected. It was a sad 
story, that of ‘the Dangerfield 
ghost.’ I have got it all ont of 
Aunt Deborah at different times, 
and though I don’t exactly believe 
in the spectre, I can’t help some- 
times crying over the incidents. 
The fact is, the. Horsinghams were 
uite as proud of their ghost as 
they were of their hand; and al- 
though not a very creditable tale to 
any of the family, Aunt Deborah 
would never forgive me if I were 
not to relate the tragedy which 
conferred on Dangerfield the honour 
of being a haunted house. 

In the reign of George II., the 
head of the house, Sir Hugh Hor- 
singham, married a young wife, 
and brought her home to Danger- 
field with the usual demonstrations 
and rejoicings peculiar to such an 
event. Sir Teck was a dark, mo- 
rose man, considerably older than 
his bride. Stern a forbidding 
in his manners, but possessing deep 
feelings under a reserved exterior, 
and a courage and determination 
not to be daunted or subdued. 
Such a man was capable of great 
things, for good or for evil, and such 
was the very nature on which a 
woman’s influence might have pro- 
duced the most beneficial results. 
But unfortunately young Lady 
Horsingham had but one feeling 
for her lord, and that was intense 
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terror of his anger. She never 
sought to win his confidence, she 
never entered into his political 
schemes, his deeper studies, or even 
his country amusements and pur- 
suits; all she thought of was how 
to avoid offending Sir Hugh, and 
ere long this one idea grew to such 
a pitch that she quite trembled in 
his presence, could scarcely answer 
distinctly when he spoke to her, 
and seemed hardly to draw breath 
in freedom save when out of his 
sight. Such a state of things could 
have but one ending—distrust and 
suspicion on one side, unqualified 
aversion on the other. A marriage, 
never of inclination, as indeed in 
those days amongst great families 
few marriages were, became an in- 
supportable slavery ere the first 
year of wedded life had elapsed ; 
and by the time an heir was born 
to the house of Horsingham, pro- 
bably there was no unhappier couple 
within fifty miles of Dangerfield 
than dark Sir Hugh and his pretty 
fair-haired gentle wife. No! she 
ought never to have married him 
at all. It was but the night before 
her wedding that she walked in the 
garden of her father’s old manor- 
‘house with a bright open-hearted 
handsome youth, whose brow wore 
that expression of acute agony, 
which it is so pitiable to witness on a 
young countenance, that looks almost 
as if physical pain were added to 
mental anguish, which betokens 
how the iron has indeed ‘entered 
into the sufferer’s soul.’ ‘ Ah, you 
may plead, ‘Cousin Edward,’ but 
Wwe women are a strange mixture, 
and the weakest of us may possess 
obstinacy such as no earthly consi- 
deration can overcome.’ ‘Lucy! 
Lucy! for the last time, think of it 
—for the love of Heaven, do not 
drive me mad—think. of it once 
more—it is the last, Jas¢ chance.’ 
The speaker was white as a sheet, 
and his hollow voice came in hoarse 
inarticulate whispers as he looked 
almost fiercely into that dear face 
to read his doom. Too well he 
knew the set, fixed expression of 
her delicate profile. She did not 
dare turn towards him; she could 
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not have looked him in the face and 
ersevered, but she kept her eyes 
astened on the horizon, as though 
she saw her future in the fadin 
sunset ; and whilst her heart seeme 
turning to very stone, she kept her 
lips firmly closed; she repressed 
the tears that would have choked 
her, and so for that time she con- 
ane, Lucy had a great idea of 
uty ; hers was no high-principled 
love of duty from the noblest mo- 
tives, but a morbid dread of self- 
reproach. She had not character 
enough to do anything out of her 
own notions of the beaten track. 
She had promised her father she 
would marry Sir Hugh Horsing- 
ham ;—not that he had the slightest 
right to exact such a promise,—and 
she felt bound to fulfil it. She 
never remembered the injury she 
was doing ‘Cousin Edward,’ the 
right which such devotion as his 
ought to have given him. She 
knew she loved him better than any- 
one in the world; she knew she 
was about to commit an act of the 
patent injustice towards Sir Hugh, 
ut she had ‘promised papa,’ and 
though she would have given worlds 
to avoid fulfilling her compact, she 
had not strength of mind to break 
the chain and be free. 

Cousin Edward! Cousin Edward! 
you should have carried her off then 
and there; she would have been 
truly grateful for the rest of her 
life, but she would have died 
sooner than opened her lips. He 
was hurt—reckless—almost savage. 
He thought her sullen. ‘Once 
more, Lucy,’ he said, and his eye 
glared fiercely in the waning light, 
‘once more, will you give me one 
word, or never set eyes on me again?’ 
Her lip never moved. ‘I give you 
till we pass that tree,’—he looked 
dangerous now—‘and then’ — he 
swore a great oath—‘I leave you 
for ever.’ Lucy thought the tree 
looked strange and ghastly in the 
rising moon, she even remarked a 
knot upon its smooth, white stem, 
but she held out whilst one might 
have counted ten; and when she 
turned round, poor girl! Cousin 
Edward was gone. 
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N42LY forty years since, Dr. 
Chalmers, one of the parish 
ministers of Glasgow, preached 
several times in London. He was 
then in the zenith of his popularity 
as a pulpit orator. Canning and 
Wilberforce went together to hear 
him upon one occasion; and after 
sitting spell-bound under his elo- 
quence, Canning said to Wilberforce 
when the sermon. was done, ‘The 
tartan beats us; we have no preach- 
ing like that in England.’ 

n October last, the Rev. John 
Caird, incumbent of the parish of 
Errol, in Perthshire, preached before 
the Queen and Court at the church 
of Crathie. Her Majesty was so 
impressed by the discourse that she 
commanded its publication ; and the 
Prince Consort, no mean authority, 
expressed his admiration of the 
ability of the preacher, saying that 
‘he had not heard a preacher like 
him for seven years, and did not 
— to enjoy a like pleasure for 
as long a period to come.’ So, at all 
events, says a paragraph in The 
Times of December rath, 1855. 

It is somewhat startling to find 
men of cultivated taste, who are 
familiar with the highest class 
preaching of the English Church, 
expressing their sense of the supe- 
rior effect of pulpit oratory of a very 
different kind. No doubt Caird and 
Chalmers are the best of their class; 
and the overwhelming effect which 
they and a few other Scotch 
preachers have often produced, is in 
a great degree owing to the indi- 
vidual genius of the men, and not 
to the school of preaching they 
belong to. Yet both are represen- 
tatives of what may be called the 
Scotch school of preaching: and 
with all their genius, they never 
could have carried away their 
audience as they have done, had 
they been trammelled by those 
canons of taste to which English 
preachers almost invariably con- 
form. Their manner is just the 
regular Scotch manner, vivified into 
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tenfold effect by their own peculiar 
genius. Preaching in Scotland is a 
totally different thing from what it 
is in England. Inthe former coun- 
try it is generally characterized by 
an amount of excitement in delivery 
and matter, which in England is 
only found among the most fana- 
tical Dissenters, and is practically 
wnknown in the pulpits of the 
national church. No doubt Eng- 
lish and Scotch preaching differ 
in substance to a certain extent. 
Scotch sermons are generally longer, 
averaging from forty minutes to an 
hour in the delivery. There is amore 
prominent and constant pressing of 
what is called evangelical doctrine. 
The treatment of the subject" is 
more formal. There is an intro- 
duction ; two or three heads of dis- 
course, formally announced ; and & 
practical conclusion ; and generally 
the ‘entire Calvinistic system is set 
forth in every sermon. But the 
main difference lies in the manner 
in which the discourses of the two 
schools are delivered. While Eng- 
lish sermons are generally read with 
quiet dignity, in Scotland they are 
very commonly repeated from 
memory, and given with great vehe- 
mence and oratorical effect, and 
abundant gesticulation. Nor is it 
to be supposed that when we say 
the difference is mainly in manner, 
we think it a small one. There is 
only one account given by all who 
have heard the most striking Scotch 
preachers, as to the proportion 
which their manner- bears in the 
effect produced. Lockhart, late of 
The Quarterly, says of Chalmers, 
‘Never did the world possess any 
orator whose minutest peculiarities 
of gesture and voice have more power 
in increasing the effect of what he 
says; whose delivery, in other 
words, is the first, and the second, 
and the third excellence in his 
oratory, more truly than is that of 
Dr. Chalmers.’+ The same words 
might be repeated of Caird, who 
has succeeded to Chalmers’s fame. 
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A hundred little circumstances of 
voice and manner—even of appear- 
ance and dress—combine to give his 
oratory its overwhelming power. 
And where manner is everything, 
difference in manner is a total diffe- 
rence. Nor does manner affect only 
the less educated and intelligent 
class of hearers. It cannot be 
doubted that the unparalleled im- 
pression produced, even on such men 
as Wilberforce, Canning, Lockhart, 
Lord Jeffrey, and Prince Albert, 
was mainly the result of manner. 
In point of substance and style, 
many English preachers are quite 
superior to the best of the Scotch. 
In these respects, there are no 
preachers in Scotland who come 
near the mark of Melvill, Manning, 
Arnold, or Bishop Wilberforce. 
Lockhart says of Chalmers, 


I have heard many men deliver ser- 
mons far better arranged in point of 
argument ; and I have heard very many 
deliver sermons far more uniform in 
elegance, both of conception and of style ; 
but most unquestionably, I have never 
heard, either in England or Scotland, or 
in any other country, a preacher whose 
eloquence is capable of producing an 
effect so strong and irresistible as his.* 


The best proof howmuch Chalmers 
owed to his manner, is, that in his 
latter days, when he was no longer 
able to give them with his wonted 
animation and feeling, the very same 
discourses fell quite flat on his con- 
gregation. 

It is long since Sydney Smith 
expressed his views as to the chilli- 
ness which is the general charac- 
teristic of the Anglican pulpit. In 
the preface to his published ser- 
mons, he says: 


The English, generally remarkable for 
doing very good things in a very bad 
manner, seem to have reserved the matu- 
rity and plenitude of their awkwardness 
for the pulpit. A clergyman clings to 
his velvet cushion with either hand, 
keeps his eye rivetted on his book, speaks 
of the ecstacies of joy and fear with a 
voice and a face which indicates neither ; 
and pinions his body and soul into the 
same attitude of limb and thought, for 
fear of being thought theatrical and 
affected. The most intrepid veteran of 
us all dares no more than wipe his face 
with his cambric sudarium ; if by mis- 
ehance his hand slip from its orthodox 
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gripe of the velvet, he draws it back as 
from liquid brimstone, and atones for 
the indecorum by fresh inflexibility and 
more rigorous sameness. Is it wonder, 
then, that every semi-delirious sectary 
who pours forth his animated nonsense 
with the genuine look and voice of pas- 
sion, should gesticulate away the con- 
gregation of the most profound and 
learned divine of the established church, 
and in two Sundays preach him bare to 
the very sexton? Why are we natural 
everywhere but in the pulpit? Noman 
expresses warm and animated feelings 
anywhere else, with his mouth only, but 
with his whole body; he articulates with 
every limb, and talks from head to foot 
with a thousand voices. Why this 
holoplexia on sacred occasions only? 
Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety? 
Is sin to be taken from men, as Eve 
was from Adam, by casting them into a 
deep slumber? Or from what possible 
perversion of common sense are we all 
to look like field preachers in Zembla, 
holy lumps of ice, numbed into quies- 
cence and stagnation and mumbling ? 
Now in Scotland, for very many 
years past, the standard style of 
pone has been that which the 
ively yet gentle satirist wished to 
see more common in England. 
Whether successfully or not, Scotch 
preachers aim at what Sydney Smith 
regarded as the right ar of preach- 
ing—‘ to rouse, to appeal, to inflame, 
to break through every barrier, up 
to the very haunts and chambers of 
the soul.’ Whether this end be a 
safe one to propose to each one of 
some hundreds of men of ordinary 
ability and taste, may be a question. 
An unsuccessful attempt at itis very 
likely to land a man in gross offence 
against common taste and common 
sense, from which he whose aim is 
less ambitious isalmostcertainly safe. 
The preacher whose purpose is to 
saath plain sense in such a style 
and manner as not to offend people 
of education and refinement, if he 
fail in doing what he wishes, may 
indeed be dull, but will not be ab- 
surd and offensive. But however 
this may be, it is curious that this 
impassioned and highly oratorical 
school of preaching should be found 
among a cautious, cool-headed race 
like the Scotch. The Scotch are 
proverbial for long heads, and no 
great capacity of emotion. Sir 
Walter Scott, in Rob Roy, in de- 
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scribing the preacher whom the 
hero heard in the crypt of Glasgow 
Cathedral, says that hus countrymen 
are much more accessible to logic 
than rhetoric; and that this fact de- 
termines the character of the preach- 
ing which is most acceptable to 
them. If the case was such in those 
times, matters are assuredly quite 
altered now. Logic is indeed not 
overlooked: but it is brilliancy of 
illustration, and, above all, great 
feeling and earnestness, which go 
down. Mr. Caird, the most popular 
of modern Scotch preachers, though 
pas a very powerful and 
ogical mind, yet owes his popularity 
with the mass of hearers almost en- 
tirely to his tremendous power of 
feeling and producing emotion. B 
way of contrast to Sydney Smith's 
picture of the Englis nlpit man- 
ner, let us look at one of. Chalmers’s 
great appearances. Look on that 
picture, and then on this: 


‘The Doctor's manner during the 
whole delivery of that magnificent dis- 
course was strikingly animated: while 
the enthusiasm and energy he threw 
into some of his bursts rendered them 
quite overpowering. One expression 
which he used, together with his action, 
his look, and the tones of his voice, 
made a most vivid and indelible im- 
pression on my memory. - While 
uttering these words, which he did with 
peculiar emphasis, accompanying them 
with a flash from his eye and a stamp of 
his foot, he threw his right arm with 
clenched fist right across the book-board, 
and brandished it full in the face of the 
Town Council, sitting in state before 
him. The words seemed to startle, like 
an electric shock, the whole audience.’ 


Very likely they did: but we 
should regret to see a bishop, or 
even a dean, have recourse to such 
means of producing an impression. 
We shall give one other extract 
descriptive of Chalmers’s manner : 


It was a transcendently grand, a 
glorious burst. The energy of his action 
corresponded. Intense emotion beamed 
from his countenance. I cannot de- 
scribe the appearance of his face better 
than by saying it was lighted up almost 
into a glare. The congregation were 
intensely excited, leaning forward in the 
pews like a forest bending under the 
power of the hurricane,—looking stead- 
fastly at the preacher, and listening in 


breathless wonderment. So soon as it 
was concluded, there was (as invariably 
was the case at the close of the Doctor's 
bursts) a deep sigh, or rather gasp for 
breath, accompanied by a movement 
throughout the whole audience.* 
There is indeed in the Scotch 
Church a considerable class of most 
respectable preachers who read 
their sermons, and who, both for 
matter and manner, might be trans- 
planted without remark into the 
ulpit of any cathedral in England. 
here is a school, also, of high 
standing and no small popularity, 
whose manner and style are 
and beautiful; but who, through 
deficiency of that vehemence which 
is at such a premium in Scotland at 
present, will never draw crowds 
such as hang upon the lips of more 
excited orators. Foremost among 
such stands Mr. Robertson, minister 
of Strathmartin, in Forfarshire. Dr. 
McCulloch, of Greenock, and Dr. 
Veitch, of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, 
are among the best specimens of 
the class. But that preaching which 
interests, leads onward, and in- 
structs, has few admirers compared 
with that which thrills, overwhelms, 
and sweeps away. And from the 
impression made on individuals so 
competent to judge as those already 
mentioned, it would certainly seem 
that, whether suited to the dignity 
of the pulpit or not, the deepest 
oratorical effect is made by the 
latter, even on cultivated minds. 
Some of the most popular preachers 
in England have formed themselves 
on the Scotch model. Melvill and 
M‘Neile are examples: so, in a dif- 
ferent walk, is Ryle, so well known 
by his tracts. We believe that 
Melvill in his early days delivered 
his sermons from memory, and of 
late years only has taken to reading, 
to the considerable diminution of 
the effect he produces. We may 
here remark, that in some country 
districts the prejudice of the people 
against clergymen reading their 
sermons is excessive. It is indeed 
to be admitted that it is a more 
natural thing that a speaker should 
look at the audience he is address- 
ing, and appear to speak from the 
feeling of the moment, than that he 
should read to them what he has to 





* Life of Chalmers, vol. i. pp. 462, 3, and 467, 8. 
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say; but it is hard to impose upon 
a parish minister, burdened with 

astoral duty, the irksome school- 

° task of committing to memory 
a long sermon, and perhaps two, 
every week. The system of readin 
is spreading rapidly in the Scotc 
Church, and seems likely in a few 
years to become all but universal. 
Caird reads his sermons closely on 
ordinary Sundays, but delivers en- 
tirely from memory in preaching on 
any particular occasion, 

t may easily be imagined that 
when every one of fourteen or 
fifteen hundred preachers under- 
stands on entering the church that 
his manner must be animated if he 
looks for preferment, very many 
will have a very bad manner. It is 
wonderful, indeed, when we look to 
the average runof respectable Scotch 

reachers, to find how many take 

indly to the emotional style. Often, 
of course, such a style is thoroughly 
contrary to the man’s idiosyncracy. 
Still, he must seem warm and ani- 
mated; and the consequence is fre- 
quently loud speaking without a 
vestige of feeling, and much roaring 
when there is nothing whatever in 
what is said to demand it. Noise is 
mistaken for animation. We have 
been startled on going into a little 
country kirk, in which any speaking 
above a whisper would have been 
audible, to find the minister from 
the very beginning of the service, 
roaring as if speaking to people a 
quarter of a mile off. Yet the 
rustics were still, and appeared 
attentive. They regarded their 
clergyman as ‘a powerfu’ preacher;’ 
while the most nervous thought, 
uttered in more ‘civilized tones, 
would have been esteemed ‘ unco 
weak.’ We are speaking, of course, 
of very plain congregations; but 
among such ‘a powerful preacher’ 
means a preacher with a powerful 
voice and great physical energy. 

Let not English readers imagine, 
when we speak of the vehemence of 
the Scotch pulpit, that we mean 
only a gentlemanly degree of warmth 
and energy. It often amounts to 
the most violent melo-dramatic 
acting. Sheil’s Irish speeches would 
have been immensely popular Scotch 
sermons, so far as their style and 
delivery are concerned. The physi- 
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cal energy is tremendous. It is 
said that when Chalmers preached 
in St. George’s, Edinburgh, the 
massive chandeliers, many feet off, 
were all vibrating. He had. often 
to stop, exhausted, in the midst 
of his sermon, and have a psalm 
sung till he recovered breath. Caird 
begins quietly, but frequently works 
himself up to a frantic excitement, 
in which his gesticulation is of the 
wildest, and his voice an absolute 
howl. One feels afraid that he may 
burst a bloodvessel. Were his 
hearers cool enough to criticise him, 
the impression would be at an end ; 
but he has wound them up to such 
a pitch that criticism is impossible. 
They must sit absolutely passive, 
with nerves tingling and blood 
pausing : Poqneny many of the 
congregation have started to their 
feet. it may be imagined how 
heavily the physical energies of the 
preacher are Seova upon by this 
mode of speaking. Dr. Bennie, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, and 
one of the most eloquent and effec- 
tive of Scotch pulpit orators, is said 
to have died at an age much short 
of fifty, worn out by the enthusiastic 
animation of his style. There are 
some little accessories of the Scotch 
pulpit, which in England are un- 
nown: such as thrashing the large 
Bible which lies before the minister 
—long pauses to recover breath— 
much wiping of the face—sudorific 
results to an unpleasant degree, 
necessitating an entire change of 
apparel after preaching. 
he secret of the superior power 
over a mixed congregation of the 
best Scotch, as compared with most 
English preachers, is that the former 
are not deterred by any considera- 
tions of the dignity of the pulpit, 
from any oratorical art which is 
likely to produce an effect. Some- 
times indeed, where better things 
might be expected, the most repre- 
hensible clap-trap is resorted to. 
An English preacher is fettered and 
trammeled by fear of being thought 
fanatical and methodistical,—and 
still worse, ungentlemanlike. He 
knows, too, that a reputation as a 
‘popular preacher’ is not the thing 
which will conduce much to his pre- 
ferment in his profession. he 
Scotch preacher, on the other hand, 
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throws himself heart and soul into 
his subject. Chalmers overcame the 
notion that vehemence in the pulpit 
was indicative of either fanaticism 
or weakness of intellect: he made 
ultra-animation respectable: and 
earnestness, even in an excessive 
degree, is all in favour of a young 
preacher's popularity ; while a man’s 
chance of the most valuable pre- 
ferments (in the way of parochial 
livings) of the Scoteh church, is in 
exact proportion to his popularity as 
a preacher. The spell of the greatest 
preachers is in their capacity of in- 
tense feeling. This is reflected on 
the congregation. A congregation 
will in most cases feel but a ve 
inferior degree of the emotion whic 
the preacher feels. But intense 
feeling is contagious. There is much 
in common between the tragic actor 
and the popular preacher ; but while 
the actor’s power is generally the 
result of a studied elocution, the 
preacher’s is almost always native. 
A teacher of elocution would pro- 
bably say that the manner of Chal- 
mers, Guthrie, or Caird was a very 
bad one; but it suits the man, and no 
other would produce a like impres- 
sion. In reading the most effective 
discourses of the greatest preachers, 
we are invariably disappointed. We 
can see nothing very particular 
in those quotations from Chalmers 
which are recorded as having so 
overwhelmingly impressed those who 
heard them. It was manner that 
did it all. In short, an accessory 
which in England is almost entirel 
neglected, is the secret of Scote 
effect. Nor is it any derogation 
from an orator’s genius to say that 
his power lies much less in what he 
says than in how he says it. It is 
but saying that his weapon can be 
wielded by no other hand than his 
own. Manner makes the entire 
difference between Macready and 
the poorest stroller that murders 
Shakspeare. The matter is the same 
in the case of each. Each has the 
same thing to say; the enormous 
difference lies in the manner in 
which each says it. The greatest 
effects recorded tohavebeen produced 
by human language, have been pro- 
duced by things which, in merely 
reading them, would not have ap- 
peared so very remarkable. Hazlitt 
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tells us that nothing so lingered on 

his ear as a line from Home's 

Douglas, as spoken by young 

Betty :— 

And happy, in my mind, was he that 
died 


We have heard it said that Ma- 
cready never produced a greater 
effect than by the very simple words 
‘Who said that?’ It is perhaps a 
burlesque of an acknowledged fact, 
to record that Whitfield could thrill 
an audience by saying ‘ Mesopo- 
tamia!’ Hugh Miller tells us that 
heheard Chalmers read a piece which 
he (Miller) had himself written. It 
produced theeffect of the mosttelling 
acting; and its author never knew 
how fine it was till then. We re- 
member well the feeling which ran 
through us when we heard Caird 
say, ‘As we bend over the grave, 
where the dying are burying the 
dead.’ All this is the result of that 
gift of genius; to feel with the whole 
soul and utter with the whole soul. 
The case of Gavazzi shows that tre- 
mendous energy can carry an aus 
dience away, without its understand. 
ing a syllable of what is said. Inferior 
men think by loud roaring and frantic 
gesticulation to produce that impres- 
sion which genius alone can produce. 
But the counterfeit is wretched; and 
with all intelligent people the result 
is derision and disgust. 

Many of our readers, we daresay, 
have never witnessed the service of 
the Scotch Church. Its order is 
the simplest possible. A psalm is 
sung, the congregation sitting. A 

rayer of about a quarter of an 
ia in length is offered, the congre- 

ation standing. A chapter of the 
Bible is read; another psalm sung; 
then comes the sermon. A short 
prayer and a psalm follow; and the 
service is terminated by the bene- 
diction. The entire service lasts 
about an hour and a half. It is 
almost invariably conducted by a 
single clergyman. In towns, the 
churches now approximate pret 
much to the English, as regar 
architecture. It is only in country 
places that one finds the true bare- 
ness of Presbytery. The main diffe- 
rence is that there is no altar; the 
communion table being placed in the 
body of the church. The pulpit 
occupies the altar end, and forms 
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the most prominent object; sym- 
bolizing very accurately the rela- 
tive estimation of the sermon in the 
Scotch service. Whenever a new 
church is built, the recurrence to a 
true ecclesiastical style is marked ; 
and vaulted roofs, stained glass, and 
dark oak, have, in large towns, in a 
great degree, supplanted the fiat- 
roofed meetinghouses which were 
the Presbyterianideal. The preacher 
generally wears the English preach- 
ing gown. The old Geneva gown 
covered with frogs is hardly ever 
seen; but the surplice would still 
stir up a revolution. The service is 
a with much propriety of 

meanour ; the singing is often so 
well done by a good choir, that the 
absence of the organ is hardly felt. 
Educated Seotchmen have come to 
lament the intolerant zeal which led 
the first Reformers in their country 
to such extremes. But in the 
country we still see the true genius 
of Presbytery. The rustics walk 
into church with their hats on; and 
replace them and hurry out the 
instant the service is over. The 
decorous prayer before and after 
worship isunknown. The minister, 
in many churches, wears no gown. 
The stupid bigotry of the people in 
some of the most covenanting dis- 
tricts is almost incredible. There 
are parishes in which the people 
boast that they have never suffered 
so Romish a thing as a gown to 
appear in their pulpit; and the 
country people of Scotland gene- 
rally regard Episcopacy as not a 
whit better than Popery. 

It has sometimes struck us as 
curious, that the Scotch have always 
made such endeavours to have a 
voice in the selection of their clergy. 
Almost all the dissenters from the 
Church of Scotland hold precisely 
the same views both of doctrine and 
church government as the Church, 
and have seceded on points con- 
nected with the existence of lay 
patronage. In England much dis- 
content may sometimes be excited 
by an arbitrary appointment to 
@ living; but it would be vain to 
endeavour to excite a movement 
throughout the whole country to 
prevent the recurrence of such ap- 
pointments. Yet upon precisely 

point did some three or four 
hundred ministers secede from the 
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Scotch Church in 1843; and to 
maintain the abstract _ of con- 
gregations to a share in the appoint- 
ment of their minister, has the 
‘Free Church’ drawn from the 
humbler classes of a poor country 
many hundred thousand pounds. 
No doubt all this results in some 
measure from the self-sufliciency of 
the Scotch character; but besides 
this, it should be remembered that 
to a Scotchman it is a matter of 
much graver importance who shall 
be his clergyman than it is to an 
Englishman. In England, if the 
clergyman can but read decently, 
the congregation may find edifica- 
tion in listening to and joining in 
the beautiful prayers provided by 
the Church, even though the ser- 
mon should be poor enough. But 
in Scotland everything depends on 
the minister. If he be a fool, he 
can make the entire service as foolish 
as himself. For prayers, sermon, 
choice of passages of Scripture which 
are read, everything, the congrega- 
tion is dependent on the preacher. 
The question, whether the worship 
to which the people of a parish are 
invited weekly shall be interesting 
and improving, or shall be absur 
and revolting, is decided by the 
piety, good sense, and ability of the 
parish priest. Coleridge said he 
never knew the value of the Liturg 
till he had heard the prayers which 
were offered in some remote country 
churches in Scotland. 

We have not space to inquire 
into the cireumstances which have 
given Scotch preaching its peculiar 
character. We may remark, how- 
ever, that the sermon is the great 
feature of the Scotch service ; it is 
the only attraction; and pains must 
be taken with it. The prayers are 
held in very secondary estimation. 
The preacher who aims at interest- 
ing his congregation, racks his brain 
to find what will startle and strike ; 
and then the warmth of his delivery 
adds to his chance of keeping up 
attention. Then the Scotch are not 
a theatre-going people; they have 
not, thus, those stage-associations 
with a dramatic manner which 
would suggest themselves to many 
minds. Many likewise expect that 
excitement in the church, which is 
more suited to the atmosphere of 
the play-house. Patrons of late 
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years not unfrequently allow a con- 
gregation to choose its own minister ; 
the Crown almost invariably consults 
the people; the decided taste of 
almost all congregations is for great 
warmth of manner; and the supply 
is made to suit the demand. 

As for the solemn question, how 
far Scotch preaching answers the 
great end of all right preaching, it 
is hard to speak. No doubt it isa 
great thing to arouse the somewhat 
comatose attention of any audience 
to a discourse upon religion, and 
any means short of clap-trap and in- 
decorum are justified if they succeed 
in doing so. No man will be in- 
formed or improved by a sermon 
which sets him asleep. Yet it is 
to be feared that, in the prevailing 
rage for what is striking and new, 
some eminent preachers sacrifice 
usefulness to litter. We have 
heard discourses concerning which, 
had we been asked when they were 
over, What is the tendency and 
result of all this P—what is the con- 
clusion it all leads to?—we should 
have been obliged to reply, Only 
that Mr. Such-a-one is an uncom- 
monly clever man, The intellectual 
treat, likewise, of listening to first- 
class pulpit oratory, tends to draw 
many to church merely to enjoy it. 
Many go, not to be the better for 
the truth set forth, but to be de- 
lighted by the preacher’s eloquence. 
And it is certain that many persons 
whose daily life exhibits no trace of 
religion, have been most regular 
and attentive hearers of the most 
striking preachers. We may men- 
tion an instance in point. When 
Mr. Caird was one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, he preached in a church, 
one gallery of which is allotted to 
students of the University. A friend 
of ours was one Sunday afternoon 
in that gallery, when he observed 
in the pew before him two very 
ee fellows, with huge 
walking-sticks projecting from their 
great-coat pockets, and ail the un- 
mistakeable marks of medical stu- 
dents. It was evident they were 
little accustomed to attend any place 
of worship. The church, as usual, 
was crammed to suffocation, and 
Mr. Caird preached a most stirring 
sermon. ‘ As he wound up one 
-paragra 
climax, the 


to an overwhelming 
congregation 


whole 


Evangelical Doctrine generally Preached. 
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bent forward in eager and breathless 
silence. The medical students were 
under the general spell. Half rising 
from their seats they gazed at the 
reacher with open mouths. At 
ength the burst was over, and a 
long sigh relieved the wrought-w 
multitude. The two students s 
upon their seat, and looked at one 
another fixedly: and the first ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the 
eloquence of what he had heard by 
uidiinaine half aloud to his com- 
panion, ‘ Damn it, that’s it. 

The doctrine preached in Scotch 
pulpits is now almost invariably 
what is termed evangelical. Fora 
long time, now long gone by, many 
of the clergy preached morality, 
with very imadequate views of 
Christian doctrine. We cannot but 
notice a misrepresentation of Dr. 
Hanna, in his Life of Chalmers. 
Without saying so, he leaves an 
impression that all the clergy of the 
Moderate or Conservative party in 
the Church held those conviahad 
views which Chalmers entertained 
in his early days. The case is 
by no means so. Very many 
ministers, not belonging to the 
movement party, held truly orthodox 
opinions, and did their pastoral 
work as faithfully as ever Chalmers 
did after his great change of sen- 
timent. It is curious to know that 
while party feeling ran high in the 
Scotch Church, it was a shibboleth 
of the Moderate party to use the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Church service. 
The other party rejected that beau- 
tiful compendium of all supplication, 
on the ground that it was not a 
Christian prayer, no mention being 
made in it of the doctrine of the 
atonement. It is recorded that on 
one occasion a minister of what was 
termed the ‘ High-flying’ party was 
to preach for Dr. Gilchrist, of the 
Canongate Church in Edinburgh. 
That venerable clergyman told hi 
friend before service that it was usual 
in the Canongate Church to make 
use of the Lord’s Prayer at every 
celebration of worship. The friend 
looked somewhat disconcerted, and 
said, ‘Is it absolutely necessary that 
I should give the Lord's Prayer?’ 
‘Not at all,’ was Dr. Gilchrist’s 
reply, ‘ not at all, if you can give us 
—— better!’ 

Mr. Gaird’s sermon preached af 
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Crathie has just been published by 
royal command. It is no secret that 
the Queen and Prince, after hearing 
it, read it in manuscript, and ex- 
ressed themselves no less impressed 
in reading it by the soundness of its 
views, than they had been in listen- 
ing to it by its extraordinary elo- 
quence. Our perusal of it has 
strongly confirmed us in the views 
we have expressed as to the share 
which Mr. Caird’s manner has in 
roducing the effect with which his 
isccurses tell upon any audience. 
The sermon is indeed an admirable 
one; accurate, and sometimes ori- 
ginal in thought: illustrated with 
rare profusion of imagery, all in ex- 
quisite taste, and expressed in words 
searcely one of which could be 
altered or displaced but forthe worse. 
But Mr. Caird could not publish his 
voice and manner, and in wanting 
these, the sermon wants the first, 
second, and third things which con- 
duced to its effect when delivered. 
In May, 1854, Mr. Caird preached 
this discourse in the High Church 
Edinburgh, before the Commissioner 
who represents her Majesty at the 
meetings of the General Assembly 
of the Scotch Church, and an ex- 
ceedingly crowded and _ brilliant 
audience. Given there, with all the 
skill of the most accomplished actor, 
yet with a simple earnestness which 
prevented the least suspicion of 
anything like acting, the impression 
it produced is described as some- 
thing marvellous. Hard-headed 
Scotch lawyers, the last men in the 
world to be carried into superlatives, 
declared that never till then did they 
understand what effect could be pro- 
duced by human speech. But we 
eonfess that now we have these 
magic words to read quietly at home, 
we find it something of a task to get 
through them. A volume just pub- 
lished by Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh, 
the greatest pulpit orator of the 
‘Free Church,’ contains many ser- 
mons much more likely to interest 
a reader. 
The sermon is from the text, 
* Not slothful in business ; fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.’* It sets 
out thus :— 
To combine business with religion, 
to keep up a spirit of serious piety amid 
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the stir and distraction of a busy and 
active life,—this is one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of a Christian’s trial in this 
world. It is comparatively easy to be 
religious in the church—to collect our 
thoughts and compose our feelings, and 
enter, with an appearance of propriety 
and decorum, into the offices of religious 
worship, amidst the quietude of the 
Sabbath, and within the still and sacred 
precincts of the house of prayer. But 
to be religious in the world—to be pious 
and holy and earnest-minded in the 
counting-room, the manufactory, the 
market-place, the field, the farm—to 
carry our good and solemn thoughts and 
feelings into the throng and thorough- 
fare of daily life, —this is the great diffi- 
culty of our Christian calling. No man 
not lost to all moral influence can help 
feeling his worldly passions calmed, and 
some measure of seriousness stealing 
over his mind, when engaged in the 
performance of the more awful and 
serious rites of religion; but the at- 
mosphere of the domestic circle, the 
exchange, the street, the city’s throng, 
amidst coarse work and _ cankering 
cares and toils, is a very different at- 
mosphere from that of a communion- 
table. Passing from one to the other 
has often seemed as the sudden tran- 
sition from a tropical to a polar climate 
—from balmy warmth and sunshine to 
murky mist and freezing cold. And it 
appears sometimes as difficult to main- 
tain the strength and steadfastness of 
religious principle and feeling when we 
go forth from the church to the world, 
as it would be to preserve an exotic 
alive in the open air in winter, or to keep 
the lamp that burns steadily within 
doors from being blown out if you take 
it abroad unsheltered from the wind. 


The preacher then speaks of the 
shifts by which men com evaded 
the task of being holy, at once in 
the church and in the world; in 
ancient times by flying from the 
world altogether, in modern times 
by making religion altogether a 
Sunday thing. In opposition to 
either notion the text suggests,— 


That piety is not for Sundays only, 
but for all days; that spirituality of 
mind is not appropriate to one set of 
actions, and an impertinence and in- 
trusion with reference to others; but 
like the act of breathing, like the cireu- 
lation of the blood, like the silent growth 
of the stature, a process that may be 
going on simultaneously with all our 
actions—when we are busiest as when 
we are idlest; in the church, in the 


* Romans xii. 11. 
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world; in solitude, in society; in our 
grief and in our gladness; in our toil 
and in our rest; sleeping, waking; by 
day, by night; amidst all the engage- 
ments and exigencies of life. 


The burden of the discourse is to 


rove that this is so; that religion - 


is compatible with the business of 
Common Life. This appears, first, 
because religion, as a science,.sets out 
doctrines easy to be understood by 
the humblest intellects; and as an 
art, sets out duties which may be 
practised simultaneously with all 
other work. It is the art of being 
and of doing good: and for this art 
every profession and calling affords 
scope and discipline. 

When a child is learning to write, it 
matters not of what words the copy set 
to him is composed, the thing desired 
being that, whatever he writes, he learns 
to write well, When a man is learning 
to be a Christian, it matters not what 
his particular work in life may be, the 
work he does is but the copy-line set to 
him ; the main thing to be considered is 
that he learn to live well. 


The second consideration by which 
Mr. Caird supports his thesis is, 
that religion consists, not so much 
in doing spiritual or sacred acts, as 
in doing secular acts from a sacred 
or spiritual motive. ‘A man may 
be a Christian thinker and writer as 
much when giving to science, or his- 
tory, or biography, or poetry a 
Christian tone and spirit, as when 
composing sermons or writing 
hymns.’ 

The third and most eloquent divi- 
sion of the discourse illustrates the 
thesis from the Mind's Power of 
actingon Latent Principles. Though 
we cannot, in our worldly work, be 
always consciously thinking of reli- 
gion, yet unconsciously, insensibly, 
we may be acting under its ever 
present control. For example, the 
preacher, amidst all his mental ex- 
ertions, has underneath the out- 
ward workings of his mind, the 
latent thought of the presence of 
his auditory. 

Like a secret atmosphere it surrounds 
and bathes his spirit as he goes on with 
the external work. And have not you, 
too, my friends, an Auditor—it may 
be, a ‘great cloud of witnesses’—but at 
least one all glorious Witness and Listener 
ever present, ever watchful, as the dis- 
course of life proceeds? Why, then, in 
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this case too, while the outward business 
is diligently prosecuted, may there not 
be on your spirit a latent and constant 
impression of that awful inspection? 
What worldly work so absorbing as 
to leave no room in a believer's spirit 
for the hallowing thought of that glori- 
ous Presence ever near ? 


We shall give but oneextractmore, 
the final illustration of this third 
head of discourse. Itis a very good 
specimen of one of those exciting 
and irresistible bursts by which 
Caird sweeps away his audience. 
Imagine the following sentences 
given, at first quietly, but with 
great feeling, gradually waxing in 
energy and rapidity ; and at length, 
amid dead stillness and hushed 
breaths, concluded as with a tor- 
rent’s rush :— 


Or, have we not all felt that the 
thought of anticipated happiness may 
blend itself with the work of our busiest 
hours? The labourer’s coming, released 
from toil—the schoolboy’s coming holi- 
day, or the hard-wrought business man’s 
approaching season of relaxation—the 
expected return of a long absent and 
much loved friend ; is not the thought 
of these, or similar joyous events, one 
which often intermingles with, without 
interrupting, our common work? When 
a father goes forth to his ‘labour till the 
evening,’ perhaps often, very often, in 
the thick of his toils the thought of 
home may start up to cheer him. The 
smile that is to welcome him, as he 
crosses his lowly threshold when the 
work of the day is over, the glad faces, 
and merry voices, and sweet caresses of 
little ones, as they shall gather round 
him in the quiet evening hours, the 
thought of all this may dwell, a latent 
joy, a hidden motive, deep down in his 
heart of hearts, may come rushing in a 
sweet solace at every pause of exertion, 
and act like a secret oil to smooth 
the wheels of labour. The heart has a 
secret treasury, where our hopes and 
joys are often garnered, too precious to 
be parted with, even for a moment. 

And why may not the highest of all 
hopes and joys possess the same all- 
pervading influence? Have we, if our 
religion is real, no anticipation of 
happiness in the glorious future? Is 
there no ‘rest that remaineth for the 
people of God,’ no home and loving 
heart awaiting us when the toils of our 
hurried day of life are ended? What is 
earthly rest or relaxation, what the re- 
lease from toil after which we so often 
sigh, but the faint shadow of the saint’s 
everlasting rest,the rest of thesoulin God? 
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What visions of earthly bliss can ever, if 
our Christian faith be not a form, compare 
with ‘the glory soon to be revealed ? 
What glory of earthly reunion with the 
rapture of that hour when the heavens 
shall yield an absent Lord to our em- 
brace, to be parted from us no more for 
ever! And if all this be most sober 
truth, what is there to except this joyful 
hope from that law to which, in all 
other deep joys, our minds are subject ? 
Why may we not, in this case too, think 
often, amidst our worldly work, of the 
House to which we are going, of the 
true and loving heart that beats for us, 
and of the sweet and joyous welcome 
that awaits us there? And even when 
we make them not, of set purpose, the 
subject of our thoughts, is there not 
enough of grandeur in the objects of a 
believer’s hope to pervade his spirit at 
all times with a calm and reverential 
joy? Do not think all this strange, 
fanatical, impossible. If it do seem so, 
it can only be because your heart is in 
the earthly, but not in the higher and 
holier hopes. No, my friends! the 
strange thing is, not that amidst the 
world’s work we should be able to think 
of our House, but that we should ever 
be able to forget it ; and the stranger, 
sadder still, that while the little day of 
life is passing—morning, noontide, 
evening-—each stage more rapid than 
the last ; while to many the shadows are 
already fast lengthening, and the de- 
clining sun warns them that ‘the night 
is at hand, wherein no man can work,’ 
there should be those amongst us whose 
whole thoughts are absorbed in the 
business of the world, and to whom the 
reflection never occurs, that soon they 
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must go out into eternity, without a 
friend, without a home! 

The discourse thus ends, in or- 
thodox Scotch fashion, with a prac- 
tical conclusion. 

We think it not unlikely that the 
sermon has been toned down a good 
deal before publication, in anticipa- 
tion of severe criticism. Some 
passages which were very effective 
when delivered, have probably been 
modified so as to bring them more 
thoroughly within the limits of 
severe good taste. Mr. Caird need 
not have feared hostile criticism 
from us. We most cheerfully 
acknowledge merit, even when 
found in a clergyman whose ordina- 
tion has no more dignified source 
than ‘ the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery. We think Mr. 
Caird has deserved the honours 
done him by royalty; and we wil- 
lingly accord him his meed, as a 
man of no small force of intellect, 
of great power of illustration by 
happy analogies, of sincere piety, 
and of much earnestness to do good. 
He is still young—we believe con- 
siderably under forty—and much 
may be expected of him. 

ut we have rambled on into an 
unduly long gossip about Scotch 
preaching, and must abruptly con- 
clude. We confess that it would 
please us to see, especially in the 
ulpits of our country churches, a 
ittle infusion of its warmth, reject- 
ing anything of its extravagance. 


INDIA. 


In Two Parts. 


Part Ii. 


| ta our first paper we grouped 
together all the striking points 
which must catch the practised 
traveller along the roadside, and 
in connexion with the outward as- 
pect of the land, and we will ven- 
ture to affirm that their correctness 
will be recognised by any one who 
goes, if it be only for a couple of 

undred miles along the road, es- 

ecially between Benares and Delhi. 

he mention of these towns natu- 
rally leads us to dwell on the former, 
as concentrating all that is most re- 


markable in Hindoo religion or 
morals. 

There 
striking than the aspect of the 
Holy City, as it is seen to line 
the left bank of the Ganges for 


are few things more 


nearly three miles. Nor can the 
student of History fail to be struck 
by the appearance of the minaret of 
a single mosque towering over every 
other building, and insulting, as it 
was meant to do, the idolatrous 
temples around it. When the tra- 
veller has crossed the Ganges in the 
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not incommodious ferry-boat, he 
should lose no time in mounting this 
mosque. It was erected less than 
two centuries ago by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe,a crafty Augustus, who, 
less lucky than the patron of Horace 
and Virgil, has obtained the ill fame 
of a Nero; and it requires but little 
stretch of the imagination to fancy 
the insults of the proud, fanatical 
Mussulman soldiery, and the howl- 
ing of venerable Brahmins while the 
work of spoliation was going on. 
We say the work of spoliation, be- 
cause the Mohammedan had no 
scruples whatever in laying hands 
on the materials of Hindoo temples, 
where idols were worshipped, and 
even human victims sacrificed, to 
erect his edifice to the one Supreme 
Deity. Traces of this practice may 
be met with repeatedly in all Upper 
India: Mohammedanism made all 
things pure: theonly thing necessary 
was that figures of idols, sculptured 
on the stones, should be entirely de- 
faced; and yet, curiously enough, 
while mounting the winding staircase 
within one of the minarets, the 
panting traveller may observe on 
one of the stones, the hind-quarters 
of the Bull of Shiva, which had 


escaped the notice and vengeance 


of some over-hasty workman. But 
to arrive at this mosque, more than 
half the city must be traversed, and 
the orthodox way of getting through 
those narrow streets with houses 
three and four stories high on 
either side, is, neither on foot nor ina 
carriage, nor on horseback, but on an 
elephant. Seated comfortably in a 
howdah, and accustomed gradually 
to the motion, the tourist can look 
in at the windows of the first floor. 
The bulk of the elephant entirely 
fills the narrow street, and the trap- 
pings arecaught bythe shop windows 
on either side, to the dismay of the 
wayfarers, who are compelled to 
turn down narrow lanes, or stick 
close to the wall. The process ma 

remind us of Gulliver going through 
the streets of Lilliput. But those 
houses, added to, built upon, decay- 
ing, with pigeon-holes of windows, 
with baleonies from whence vice 
looks forth unblushingly, and whence 
the tinkle of the lute or guitar is 
hourly heard ; of what date are they, 
and what do they represent? The 
town is the Benares of eight 
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hundred or a _ thousand years 
ago, — not that Benares was not 
sacred at a period long anterior to 
this, or that death there, either on 
land or water, was not always a sure 
—— to happiness,—but the 

uildings and the city, as it stands, 
date from no greater antiquity. Its 
population is little short of 300,000 
souls, not 500,000, as Lord oe 
(History of England, vol. vii.) te. 
us in his well-written account of 
the dealings of Warren Hastings 
with the Rajah of Benares. The 
riches of Hindu merchants, the 
learning of wise pundits, the 
orthodox opinions of ancient Brah- 
mins, tenaciously clinging to their 
national superstitions, are all con- 
centrated in these close, confined 
alleys, on which ventilation and 
drainage have literally been forced 
by the strong arm of the English 
executive power. 

Benares is, in short, eminently 
Hindu of the Hindus. Its priests re- 
ceive pilgrims from all parts, and of- 
ferings from Hindus of every rank 
and station, while in its college—one 
of the few edifices of the kind which 
really has a collegiate appearance— 
nativescholars grow sightless, subtle, 
narrow-minded and opinionative, by 
poring for years—it may be ten, 
twenty, or even thirty—over books 
and manuscripts written in that mar- 
vellous Sanskrit language, far more 
copious than the Latin, which Cicero 
found wanting; far more flexible 
than the Greek, which, it has been 
well said, even Plato could not 
exhaust: a language rich in syn- 
onymes, elegant in structure, ductile 
in substance, musical in its euphony : 
which has been a vehicle for the 
gorgeous fancy of the poet, and the 
dazzling fence of the rhetorician: 
which has wrapped up aphorisms of 
Laconian brevity, and has stitched 
together compound epithets at which 
“¥schylus himself would have been 
amazed: a language in which states- 
men have delivered maxims, law- 
givers codes, and grammarians 
treatises compiled for the express 
purpose of hiding knowledge from 
the studious: a language, in short, 
which has generated a literature 
rich in the treatises of six schools 
of philosophy, two enormous 
epic poems, a host of smaller 
heroic ones, some fifty plays, one 
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novel, voluminous works on religion 
and law, a stray pastoral, and yet 
not one volume of rational or 
authentic history, nor a single 
work calculated to aid, in the 
slightest degree, the intellectual 
progress of any of the families of 
mankind. 

One sight should never be fore- 
gone—we mean that of all Benares, 
turning out daily at the dawn to 
bathe in the holy stream at some 
one of the numerous landing-places, 
or ghauts on the river side. The 
way to enjoy this sight is to float 
down the stream in a boat, while the 
first rays of a morning sun gild the 
summit of the many temples, and 
give their unerring guarantee of the 
cloudless, exhilarating Indian winter 
day. The wealthy and high born 
come to perform their ablutions 
before sunrise, and soon retire from 
the profane eye, making room for 
the aabior classes. But these 
afford a spectacle equally, or still 
more interesting, with their streaks 
of paint, their red or yellow gar- 
ments, theirrepeated invocations and 
sippings of water, and their animated 
conversation. As the boat glides 
slowly along the river—broad evenat 
that distance of more than five hun- 
dred miles from thesea—every ghaut 
or temple will tell a tale of piety or 
repentance on the part of the rich or 
the great. This one was erected by a 
Rajpoot princess, wrought on, it may 
be imagined, by a crafty priesthood : 
that, by a prime minister of one of 
the Mahratta sovereigns, who rose 
through perfidy, and active, unscru- 

ulous ambition, on the ruins of the 
Mogul Empire: a third is due to a 
king, stained with every vice or 
crime that can enter into the heart 
of an Oriental: this was built by a 
sovereign of Nepaul: on that, large 
sums were lavished by the old Lion 
of Lahore, Runjeet Sing. Nor 
must one spot, identified with a 
scene in Indian history familiar to 
most English readers, be passed 
over. From a high window of a 
house overlooking the river, Cheyte 
Sing made his escape when, half 
frightened at his own audacity in 
daring to disobey Warren Hastings, 
he pursued that middle course so 
well suited to quiet times, so cer- 
tain to end in failure in seasons of 
violence. Those who have read Mr. 
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Macaulay and Lord Stanhope will 
member that Cheyte Sing, pressed 
for contributions for a war, and fined 
for contumacy, got up an émeute in 
Benares, and had neither the timely 
policy to present himself before the 
Governor-General, nor the audacity 
to make use of his undoubted oppor- 
tunity, when the representative of 
the British authority was confes- 
sedly in his power. So Cheyte 
Sing fled across the river one way, 
and Warren Hastings was escorted 
in another direction by the soldiery 
of the ancestor of a man who is now 
one of the best specimens of a rich 
native gentleman, and whose family 
have thriven unceasingly since the 
day that aid was afforded to Lord 
Hastings Saheb in his hour of need. 
We are inclined, by the way, to 
think that Mr. Macaulay isright,and 
that Lord Stanhope (vol. vii. p. 437) 
and Mr. Impey are wrong in the in- 
terpretation which they gave respec- 
tively to some well-known jingling 
Hindustani rhymes about the ele- 
phants and horses of this celebrated 
Governor. The lines—whatever may 
be thought of them at Benares—in 
India generally record his pomp 
and pride, and not his humiliation 
or shame. : 

From the Holy City the traveller 
will go to Allahabad, where there is 
nothing much to detain him. But 
he cannot fail to be struck by the 
appearance of the fort there, built 
three centuries since by the great 
Akbar, at the very junction of the 
two rivers, the Jumna and the 
Ganges. The rival streams, in the 
height of the rains, literally wash 
the two sides of the fortress. This 
is one of the holiest spots to the 
Hindu in the whole peninsula. For 
it is here that a third stream is, by 
all orthodox Brahmins and others, 
declared to join the other two. 
That river, the Saraswati or Sur- 
sooty, geographically loses itself far 
away in the sandy tracts of the 
Cis-Sutley provinces, but to the eye 
of Hindu faith, it mingles here with 
the twin sisters, the Ganges and the 
Jumna. The tourist is now at the 
apex of the great Doab of Hindu- 
stan, and if he be an agriculturist 
he will care to learn that, as he looks 
north-west, he has on his right hand, 
or on the /eft bank of the Ganges, 
the region of sugar-cane; on the 
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tract between the two rivers he has 
the region of the cereals, whilst 
away to his left, and on the right 
bank of the Jumna, he may pur- 
chase cotton to any extent. 

But without pausing to speculate 
on these debateable topics, he passes 
on to Cawnpore, once one of our 
largest military stations, now, in its 
deserted parade, empty barracks, 
and untenanted stalls, warning us 
that the boundaries of the empire 
have been pushed far to the west, 
where the main strength of the 
army is accordingly concentrated. 
Here it is advisable that, having 
heard something of the relative 
merits of native and English rule, 
he should compare the two by cross- 
ing the Ganges into Oude, and 
making a trip to its capital, Luck- 
now, only fifty miles off. We do 
not tell him that its first aspect will 
be desolate ; that he will find scanty 
crops, razed homesteads, robbers 
lining the roadside, and sights of 
all kinds calculated to alarm and 
to shock. On the contrary, he will 
probably be astonished at the luxu- 
riance of the sugar-cane, the verdant 
aspect of the country, so different 
from the dry and dusty Doab, the 
goodness of the road, comparatively, 
and the crowds of men thronging to 
one of the bazaars through which 
he passes. But the fact is, that on 
this, the only road in the king’s 
dominions, the British Resident at 
Court has always insisted that the 
communication shall be kept clear, 
and that passengers and goods shall 
go to and fro without peril or hin- 
drance. But let him stay awhile 
at the capital, interrogate the 
natives, and hear what functionaries 
of all sorts on the British side of the 
Ganges tell him of the doings on the 
other side. As a Mohammedan 
city, there is much that is curious at 
Lucknow : narrow streets, crum- 
bling houses, rather more than one 
hundred mosques, and a single Hin- 
du temple; and if the Mohurrum 
should happen during the visit, a 
frantic crowd of sons of Islam, pa- 
rading the streets, drunk with in- 
toxicating liquors and excitement, 
and beating their breasts with loud 
cries on the names of the Prophet’s 
grandsons, Hussain and Hassan. 
Amongst the hundred mosques, 
there are one or two, the interior of 
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which, with the Mohammedan pui- 
pit whence the preacher delivers an 
edifying sermon every Friday, will 
repay the trouble of a visit. Then 
there are sundry palaces, covering 
as large a space of ground as Buck- 
ingham Palace or the Tuileries, but 
badly laid out, courts within courts, 
all dust and dilapidation; with 
reservoirs of stagnant water, and 
dark apartments where all sorts of 
horrid crimes are said to have been 
committed, and state rooms with taw- 
dry hangings: asingularcombination 
of dirt, untidiness, and attempt at 
magnificence. At a little distance 
from the town is an institution 
founded for the education of youths 
of all classes—Hindus, Moham- 
medans, and Christians*by General 
Claude Martine, who, born at Lyons 
in the year 1735, died at Lucknow 
in 1800; and, having landed in 
India as a common soldier, left at his 
decease a splendid mansion at Luck- 
now, and wealth sufficient to en- 
dow permanently two colleges, one 
at this capital, and the other at 
Caleutta, each called after the 
founder, La Martiniére. The body 
of the General is buried, by his own 
direction, underneath thecentral part 
of the building, once his mansion 
and now the college, with hand- 
some wings, in which are school- 
rooms, dormitories, and apartments 
of professors ; the story being, that 
the presence of a corpse in the 
building was deemed by the acute 
old General the only means of keep- 
ing the hands of the rapacious 
sovereign off the building—poten- 
tates in the East having a cool way 
of laying hold of anything belonging 
to Rosman subjects which may 
captivate their fancy—a country- 
house, a neat carriage, a stud of 
horses, acasket of jewellery. Noman, 
we must say, can be twenty-four 
hours in Oude without hearingsome- 
thing of the atrocities daily practised 
in that unhappy country. Every man 
there, it will be seen, walks not only 
with sword and shield at his side, 
but with loaded matchlock over his 
shoulder, and in some parts of the 
country cannon may be heard for 
days together engaged in the pro- 
cess of collecting the king’s revenue. 
We are almost ashamed to draw a 
comparison between a country like 
this and the Company’s territories 
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just over the Ganges, but we have 
Tien gravely told that natives flee 
from the English collector to the 
State where laws, and circular letters, 
and long reports are unknown ; nay, 
that such migrations take place 
annually, and by wholesale. It may 
therefore be as well just to mention 
a few of the little occurrences which 
daily take place at Lucknow and inthe 
interior — occurrences not vaguely 
reported nor isolated of their kind, 
but resting on the faith of British 
officers, and in numbers equalling 
the instances of misery and mis- 
management which last year reached 
us from the Crimea. 

The revenue is farmed out to men 
whose obvious policy it is to make the 
most ofa briéf contract. They rack- 
rent the land. The zemindars, or 
landowners, resist, and shut them- 
selves up in a mud fort, which is 
finally battered to pieces by the 
king’s cannon; or, with a more des- 
perate intent, order their tenants 
not to plough or sow the land for 
the next two years. These, strange 
to say, obey the ruler literally, retire 
with their wives, children, and cattle 
to the jungles, and live for one or 
two years on berries and milk. It 
thus becomes a question whether 
the zemindar and his followers, or 
the tax-gatherer and his myrmidons 
can hold out the longest. Mean- 
while, large bands of armed and 
organized robbers, who have taken 
to the trade in despair, roam about 
the country, plundering houses 
and torturing the inmates to in- 
duce them to give up concealed 
treasure; whole districts are fast 
being overrun with jungle, and the 
best localities for sport are confes- 
sedly to be found in Oude. Then, 
police officers and officials commit 
with impunity every kind of crime : 
one day a man is beaten to death 
because he will not confess to a 
crime with which he is charged by 
another individual, who can afford to 
pay for justice ;—on another, a rich 
man, who has committed a barbarous 
murder, is taken up, and discharged 
on presenting the head policeman 
with a brace of richly-chased pistols 
or a bag of rupees. Then, at the 
capital, under the very eye of the 
sovereign, and in spite of the indig- 
nant warnings of the Resident, all 
sorts of licence are indulged in by 
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the nobles :—now it is a garden and 
pleasure grounds seized on by force ; 
now it is a poor Hindu, who, being 
threatened with the lossof his honour, 
sets fire to his own dwelling, and 

erishes with his family in the 

ames. Meanwhile the author of 
these atrocities is being rewarded 
by the king with a smile and a dress 
of honour, and the king himself is 
either dissolved in luxury or is acting 
in some unworthy mummery for the 
amusement of eunuchs and buffoons, 
or is composing Persian odes about 
lovely women with the stature of the 
cypress and the cheek of the rose! 

o wonder that the revenues of the 
country have sunk from two millions 
to one; that the peace of the quiet 
inhabitants of the Doab is threatened 
by emboldened robbers; and that 
even thoughtful and moderate men 
are heard to say, that it is high time 
for the British Government,which b 
treaty is responsible for the well- 
being of the country, to resort to 
more decisive measures than sound- 
ing phrases and disregarded advice. 
Yet—to close this brief account, fear- 
ful, but literally true, with something 
less appalling—it is certain that a 
sportsman on a tour through this 
country will find, in the prestige of 
the Company, and in the adoption 
of a civil and cheerful demeanour, 
nothing but kindness and high 
breeding, and will not lose so much 
as a napkin or an empty bottle. 
One instance of this courtesy ma 
suffice. Some time since, a hig 
functionary in the Civil Service, sta- 
tioned on the river which forms the 
boundary, was anxious to spend a 
part of his vacation in shooting 
tigers in a well known beat in Oude. 
Just as he was about to start, he 
discovered that the ground near his 
beat was occupied by a zemindar 
and his subjects, prepared to fight 
the king’s taxgatherer and his forces 
in a regular battle. On the gentle- 
man sending word of the interrup- 
tion which this would cause to his 
projected amusement, an answer 
was immediately returned, ‘ that 
rather than cause the Sahib any 
inconvenience, the set-to should be 
postponed for a week !’ 

We have now left before us the 
two great cities of Delhi and Agra, 
the Sanataria of the Himalayas, with 
their fine scenery, and the Great 
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Ganges Canal. We strongly recom- 
al the traveller who can so 
arrange his movements, to keep 
Agra for the last, as a bonne bouche. 
Availing ourselves of Prince Hassan’s 
carpet, we transport the Indian 
sight-seer to a little station beyond 

eerut, where he has to leave 
his carriage, at the foot of the 
Himalayas, called Roorkee. He 
has now before him the most splen- 
did of Nature’s works in the snowy 
range, the peaks of which, miles 
beak, tower above all the lesser 
ranges, and one of the most useful 
and the most gigantic of man’s works 
in the Great Saens Canal. In Eu- 
rope such a work would have re- 
quired little notice even in such a 
paper as this; its objects, extent, 
cost, and design, would all have 
been as widely described and com- 
mented on, as similar details in the 
case of the Menai tubular bridge. 
To write its history fully would 
require more space than we have 
already filled, and we can only 
afford room for the following brief 
account. Aware of the want of water 
in parts of the Doab, with full ex- 
perience of the horrors of a famine, 
and with an assurance of the good 
that had ensued from the reopening 
and enlarging of smaller canals dug 
by Mohammedan rulers in other 
parts of the country, the Govern- 
ment determined on providing for a 
supply of water in the very centre 
of the tract enclosed by the Jumna 
and the Ganges, where the deficiency 
had been most seriously felt. The 
canal was commenced during the 
administration of Lord Auckland, 
suspended by Lord Ellenborough, 

rosecuted by Lords Hardinge and 

alhousie, but indebted principally 
for its completion to the late Mr. 
Thomason, the able Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Agra, and to Colonel Caut- 
ley, of the Bengal Engineers, who, 
had he carried out such a work in 
any European kingdom, would have 
been starred, decorated, féted by a 
hundred companies, borne on the 
lists of a dozen learned associations, 
and honourably received by half-a- 
dozen kings. As it is, he is a simple 
colonel of engineers (though we re- 
joice to know that he has been 
created a K.C.B.), with his name 
familiar as a household god, or a 
social proverb to some ‘ten millions 
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of Asiaties.’ The canal, running 
right down the Doab, until, 
from the growing proximity of the 
two great rivers, water 1s more 
abundant and artificial means less 
needed, splits into two branches, 
one of which falls into the Ganges 
at Cawnpore, and the other into the 
Jumna at a place below Etawah. 
The advantages of the work will 
be as follows: — the agriculturist 
will have cheap irrigation at a 
moderate cost to flood lands hitherto 
uncultivated, and to raise more 
valuable crops on lands already 
under the plough ;—goods will be 
conveyed up and down the canal, 
which will be navigable for more 
than 800 miles ;—Government will 
be spared the horrors of such a 
famine as that of 1837 ;—increased 
revenue will be derived from water 
rents, transit duties, and other mis- 
cellaneous items; there will be new 
villages and new markets, while in- 
tercourse will be more frequent be- 
tween marts already open. To quote 
from an authentic document giving 
the history of the canal, drawn up by 
Capt. Baird Smith, of the Snel 
os who has written a work on 
talian Irrigation, and is a worthy 
successor to Colonel Cautley as su- 
perintendent of the canal :— 


It may be said that the total length of 
channel navigable throughout, including 
the trunk and terminal lines, with the 
great branches, is very nearly 890 miles; 
along which are distributed 17 lanes or 
escapes, with water-ways varying from 
800 to 18 feet ; 202 bridges for the pur- 
pose of regulation and cross communica- 
tion, with water-ways varying from 200 
to 20 feet ; 297 inlets for local or minor 
drainage ; M falls for regulating the 
slopes ; 31 lochs and navigable channels 
for navigation ; 282 rajbuha heads for 
irrigation ; an aggregate length of pro- 
bably not less than 10 miles of bathing 
ghauts for the use of the community ; 
49 first-class, and 122 second-class 
choukies (stations) for the shelter of the 
establishments ; six workshops for sup- 
plying the various wants of the canal 
works ; and, lastly, the great aqueduct 
across the Solani river, unequalled in its 
dimensions by any work of the kind yet 
executed throughout the world. It is 
only necessary to add here, that up to 
the opening of the canal, Government 
had expended on the works south or 
Roorkee (exclusive of the general cost) 
a sum amounting to about sixty-five lacs 
of rupees (£650,000). 
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It is precisely at these works of 
Roorkee that we suppose our tra- 
veller to stand. No Roman aque- 
duct, either as to size or utility, can 

ive the faintest idea of the aque- 

uct of Solani. It is three miles in 
length, carries the water of the canal 
across a valley at an elevation of 
twenty-seven feet above the level, 
crosses a good-sized river on a bridge 
of fifteen arches, each having a span 
of fifty feet, and is protected 
throughout by masonry walls, and 
has bathing or watering-places of 
the same material on the water side, 
for the convenience of the people. 
Few sights are more elevating than 
the view of this aqueduct from the 
Government foundry. The river 
flowing under the canal, and the 
canal seeming to issue from the foot 
of the mountains ; the snowy range 
viewed in that pure and unclouded 
atmosphere ; the smoke issuing from 
the furnaces, and the busy sound of 
the steam-engine; the elegant 
college for civil engineering, which 
is to contain a library, a museum, a 
printing-press, and everything that 
can instruct natives in a department 
for which they are well fitted; 
the elegant church, and the nume- 
rous houses of the resident function- 
aries connected with the college, the 
eanal, and the workshops; the 
reservoirs of water formed by the 
excavation of earth for the millions 
of bricks consumed in making the 
aqueduct; those two enormous lions 
which terminate the work ;—all this 
forms a picture gladdening to the 
heart, coupled, as it must be, with 
natural reflections on the sterling 
advantages of such works ; and with 
the knowledge that on the spot now 
alive with the sound of wheels, fur- 
naces, and mechanics, there was not, 
at the commencement of operations, 
so much as a small native village. 

From Roorkeethe travellershould 
visit a hill sanatarium. He can 
have his choice of three. He may 
either go eastward and visit Nainee 
Tal at the green and well-wooded 
province of Rohilcand which lies at 
its feet: or he may go westward, 
and ascend to the pines of Simla, 


which some one termed the Capua - 


of Indian Hannibals ; or he may go 
almost due north and pass through 
the Doon to Mussoorie and Landair. 
In any case he must travel by the 
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palanquin, endurable only from the 
coolness of the climate and the short- 
ness of the trip. If he visits the 
Doon, he will be struck by the appa- 
rent capabilities of this valley, raised 
about 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, some sixteen miles broad 
by twenty or thirty long, between 
the Sewalic range which rises from 
the plains, and the first line of the 
Himalayas. There is much that is 
the same in lofty hill scenery every- 
where. The beautiful tints of the 
Swiss mountains, and their lakes of 
singular loveliness and transparency, 
will here be wanting; and to find 
glaciers, a ten days’ trip or so into 
the interior must be undertaken. 
But in other respects the resem- 
blance is striking. The road, suited 
for hill ponies, winds round and 
round the hills. The villages are 
huddled together on platforms, and 
cultivation is here and there percep- 
tible on escarped terraces. Fine 
timber clothes the lower part of the 
range. ‘The necessaries and conve- 
niences of life are carried up to the 
sanatarium on the backs of Aull Raj- 
poots, dirty and ill-kempt, like so 
many other Highlanders. The air is 
oure, and the sun’s rays powerless. 

ungalows are perched up like white 
gulls on the peaks. Invalid sol- 
diers, racked by fever, or weakened 
by epidemic disease, soon walk 
about, healthy and hopeful. Rosy 
children run about all day, instead 
of being confined within four walls 
under a waving fan. Ice at this 
season remains unmelted the live- 
long day on the north side of the 
hill, and snow at Christmas will accu- 
mulate in drifts of six or eight feet 
round the houses. 

We are far from wishing to con- 
fine a traveller who is not pressed 
for time, and to whom expense is no 
consideration, within the limits of a 
tour less than 1000 miles from Cal- 
eutta: he may pass into the Punjab, 
and there learn what has been done 
in six years, not merely in the col- 
lection of revenue, but in the exeeu- 
tion of great public works, the 
laying out of ole and cantonments, 
and the commencement of canals ; 
in the protection of rights, and in 
the establishment of regular, whole- 
some, but temperate* authority. 
A whole summer can very well be 
passed in Cashmere; or tlic tra- 
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veller may go down the Indus to 
Kurrachee, and thence take shipping 
for Bombay; or, he can go right 
across the peninsula, through Rajpu- 
tana or Indore, visit the great caves 
of Ellora and Ajunta, inspect Jain 
temples, and descend the Western 
Ghauts to Bombay, or fall back on 
Madras and the Neilgherries. But 
we have neither time nor space to 
direct him here, and we must there- 
fore conclude our journey with a 
notice of Delhi and Agra. 

There are or have been no less 
than three Delhis, besides an old 
Hindu capital which was situated 
some fifty miles from the present 
remnant of imperial splendour. 
The present city is surrounded by 
walls, with some eleven gates, large 
and small; contains some very 
striking edifices, and is the place 
where the Hindostanee—a language 
of considerable polish and much ca- 
pability—is spoken with the greatest 
correctness and purity. ut to 
know what dynasties have here 
flourished, what extent of ground 
was covered by their civilization, 
it is necessary to drive out eleven 
miles to the Kutub-Minar, the 
highest pillar in the world, higher 
than the famous porcelain tower of 
China, 232 feet above the level of 
the plain. From the top of this 
remarkable fabric the eye wanders 
over a vast plain, where ruins on all 
sides often serve as boundaries to 
the fields, and bricks and stones 
clank against the ploughshare. Im- 
mediately below are some Hindu 
remains of peculiar antiquity and 
finish. Here and there the mau- 
soleum of a departed Moham- 
medan of great sanctity or exalted 
rank attracts the eye; one covers 
the bones of a former Vizier of Luck- 
now, who rose to that ‘bad eminence’ 
from the ranks of the soldiery. In 
another, reposes a saint of undoubted 
piety, who could change lumps of 
earth into lumps of sugar ; a third is 
the tomb of Humayun, the father of 
the great Akbar. A day may be spent 
in wandering from pillar to mosque, 
from mosque to tomb, and from 
tombs to the palace of the present 
yeueet King of Delhi. Nor is the 
modern city less remarkable for 
sights and sounds than either Luck- 
now or Benares. A magnificent 
mosque of red freestone, the Jumma 
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Musjid, or Grand Mosque, stands in 
the very centre of the town, with 
minarets overlooking the whole 
country, not, we are happy to say, 
with "toes unsightl vihen cand 
points familiar to travellers in Egypt 
and the East. On the steps of this 
mosque, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, the crowd of devout 
Mussulmans, the sellers of hot rolls, 
sweetmeats, and kabobs, may remind 
us for the first time of Hadji Baba 
or the Arabian Nights: nor will the 
oriental character of the scene be 
changed in the Chandni Chouk, a 
sort of Boulevard, wide, and lined 
with rows of trees, where towards 
evening venders of edibles squat, 
the idle lounge, and the merchants 
gossip. Historical associations are 
rife in Delhi. On a hill outside the 
city, Timour looked down while 
his army massacred thousands of de- 
fenceless inhabitants: from a little 
mosque with gilt domes in the Chan- 
dni Chouk, an order for a like mas- 
sacre was repeated just three cen- 
turies afterwards, by the invader 
Nadir Shah; and every Friday, 
Aurungzebe used to go in state, scru- 

ee to perform his devotions— 

e was known as the Namazi or saint 
—at the great mosque of which we 
have above spoken. Hindu petty 
princes thought it good policy to 
present offerings to Mohammedan 
sovereigns, and most of the material 
of the mosque was the ‘ voluntary 
contribution’ of Rajpoot and other 
princes. The cost of erection alone 
was £100,000. 

From the later capital of the 
Mogul empire is but a step to the old 
metropolis. As Delhi is commonly 
known to natives as the city of 
Shah Jehan (Shah Jehan-abad), so 
Agra is familiarly spoken of as that of 
Akbar—Akbar-abad. It is now the 
seat of the government of the North- 
western Provinces, but neither for 
that, nor for its fort, nor for the 
Somnath gates, which have found a 
resting-place here, nor for a model 
jail, in which discipline, cleanliness, 
and economy are marvellously com- 
bined, nor for the tomb of the great 
Akbar, nor for sundry other edifices, 
nor for all of them put together, 
is it so well worth a visit, as it is for 
the unrivalled Taj Mahal. It is 
impossible to do justice to this ex- 
quisite specimen of art, but equally 
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mpossible not to try and give some 
faint idea of its general appearance. 
The last resting-place of Shah Jehan, 
the father of Aurungzebe, and of 
his favourite wife, it stands in a gar- 
den, surrounded by walls on three 
sides, with a splendid facade on 
one, and bounded by the Jumna on 
the fourth. On either side of it are 
two buildings of red stone, like 
mosques, the colour of which serves 
only to set off the dazzling purity 
of the marble tomb. The terrace 
on which it stands is of marble: 
minarets of the same substance, 
detached from the building, are 
erected at the four corners of 
the terrace, and the tomb itself, with 
its crowning dome, is of the same 
costly stone. Sentences from the 
Koran are inscribed in black marble 
near the door: a gorgeous tracery 
of flowers is produced by varied 
stones—cornelian, agate, lapis-lazuli, 
bloodstone—on the porch, on the 
tomb itself below ground, and on 
its fac-simile above: flowers and 
trees are carved on the lower part 
of the walls out of the white mar- 
ble itself, and an enclosure of that 
universal material, chiselled into 
network of varied device and in- 
genious pattern, surrounds the 
tombstones in the centre apart- 
ment. Yet in all that lavish pro- 
fusion of costly stones, in that 
luxuriant fancy of the sculptor, in 
that richness of colouring, in those 
finished imitations of natural ob- 
jects, there is nothing which can be 
charged with gaudiness, vulgarity, 
or bad taste: nothing which is 
fantastic; nothing which is not 
= exquisite, classical, correct. 

een in broad daylight, under the 
sun which has only increased its 
whiteness, or in the tropical rains 
which have failed to sully or to 
stain, amidst crowds of natives 
whose slumbering sense of beauty is 
awakened by the spectacle, or in the 
calmness of some summer night, 
when the moon looks down on a 
small party of dilettanti, almost 
ashamed to speak in louder tones 
than whispers,—the Taj Mahal has 
never yet failed to fulfil all the an- 
ticipations which elaborate descrip- 
tion, or pointed brevity had excited 
in the mind. A French cardinal 
wished for an efwi of gold to 
cover the Maison Carrée, and another 
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writer termed the same building 
the despair of modern artists; but 
what terms should be invented to 
do justice to the Taj, or to describe 
the thrilling sensations which pass 
through the mind of the man who 
looks on it through an alley of 
cypresses at a distance, or, standing 
on the marble terrace, gazes upwards 
at itsdome? From learned Heber to 
eccentric Mrs. Parkes, from Colonel 
Sleeman to Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 
from American editors to quiet 
hard-working civilians and irreve- 
rent subalterns, no one traveller 
that we ever heard of but almost 
worshipped that unique specimen of 
building, which is almost grand, of 
which the loveliness is literally pene- 
trating, and which elevates, purifies, 
awes the soul. Perhaps as descrip- 
tions can never do it justice, a 
simple record of the sensations 
felt on viewing it, not for the 
first time, but after repeated 
visits, may tend to supply our de- 
ficiency. We take for this purpose 
a passage from an author nearly 
two hundred years old, a country- 
man and cotemporary of Moliére, 
the shrewd, observant, entertaining 
Bernier, whose travels Mr. Ma- 
caulay has lately been recommend- 
ing to the new candidates for Indian 
civil appointments. The tone is 
singularly calm, and free from all 
Gallic exaggeration, and the passage 
occurs in a letter to M. de la Mothe 
le Vayer. Of the Pavillon, as he 
terms it, which you must pass to 
enter into the garden, he says, 

On ne peut se rassasier de la regarder. 
La dernitre fois que je la vis, fut avec 
un de nos marchands Frangais, qui ne 
pouvait, aussi bien que moi, se lasser de 
la regarder; je n’osais lui en dire mon 
sentiment, apprehendant de m’étre cor- 
rompu le godt, et me létre fait a 
l’Indienne; mais comme il revenoit 
fraichement de France, je fus bien aise 
de lui entendre dire qu'il n’avoit jamais 
rien vu de si auguste ni de si hardi 
dans I’ Europe. 

The sepulchre itself he was not 
permitted to see, because it was only 
opened once in the year, and then 
not to infidels, but he was rightly 
lus 
riche et plus magnifique, and he 
mocestly sums up after careful de- 
scription, by requesting Le Vayer, 

De juger se j'ai eu raison de dire que le 
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Mausolée de Tage-Mehalle est quelque 
chose de merveilleux. Pour moi je ne 
sais pas si je n’aurois point le goat un 
peu trop Indien, mais je crois qu’on le 
devroit plitot mettre au sooth des 
merveilles du monde, que ces masses 
informes de Pyramides d’Egypte que je 
me lassai de voir dts la seconde fois 
qu’on m’y mena, ot je trouve, par le 
dehors, que des monceaux de grandes 
ierres arrangées en degr’s les unes sur 
es autres, et parle dedans que trés peu 
d’art et d’invention. 

Every one who has seen the 
two monuments alluded to will 
readily endorse the French doctor's 
opinion. The only point is, to 
whom is the art et invention to be 
attributed? many say that the Taj 
is, after all, the work of a Florentine 
artist, the tracery on the tomb and 

orch resembling strongly the well- 

nown mosaics of Florence ; but 
whatever may be said on either 
side of the question, one which we 
recommend to antiquarians, there 
is a story current amongst the 
natives regarding the unknown 
artist, whose country has not been 
settled, mucin less his name, which 
may not generally have appeared 
in print. The master workman, 
whoever he was, duly empowered 
by the emperor to erect a worthy 
mausoleum for the imperial bones 
‘regardless of expense,’ entered on 
his business, laid the foundations, 
and then suddenly disappeared. 
In the Oriental fashion, proclama- 
tions were issued, rewards promised, 
and diligent search instituted every- 
where for him without effect. At 
the expiration of a year the artist 
suddenly re-appeared before the 
sovereign in open Durbar, and 
stated that he was now perfectly 
ready to go on with the work, 
which he alone could finish, but that 
he had only hid himself in order 
to give the foundations sufficient 
time to settle, knowing full well 
that his majesty’s impatience would 
not permit ofthe delay of a twelve- 
month, and that, without it, the 
superstructure would  infallibly 
come down in a few years ! 

The surpassing merit of the Taj 
throws many of the remaining 
wonders of Agra into comparative 
obscurity. Yet in no city are so 
many splendid relics of the Mogul 
empire to be met with. The Fort 
alone is a chapter on the manners 
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and morals of an Oriental court. 
There is the hall of audience for the 
privileged great and the noble, a sort 
of levee-room, and another audience 
hall, to which the humblest and 
meanest peasants, complainants, all 
who had suffered or were about to 
suffer, had ready access, and came 
to make their salaams. This latter 
building has very judiciously been 
turned into an armoury, andamongst 
whole stacks of carbines and other 
weapons the stranger may here 
view the famous Somnath gates, 
the ill-judged proclamation, or ‘song 
of triumph,’ concerning which we 
are well inclined to forget, in the 
foresight and statesmanship, and 
absence of jobbery, which Lord 
Ellenborough showed in India 
in dealing with great questions. 
There is, in fact, a palace in- 
side the fort, with cool summer 
retreats, looking out on the Jumna, 
the same gorgeous tracery runnin 

through the marble halls: wit 

mosques—exquisite little gems, such 
as we should term private chapels— 
to which the ladies of the household 
might resort without encounterin 

the danger of a profane gaze; al 
with a fearful owbliette, where those 
unfortunates who abused the royal 
confidence were speedily forgotten. 
Then a separatemosque—termed the 
Moti Musjed, or pearl, is the most 
chaste and severe specimen of archi- 
tecture whieh religious fervour per- 
haps ever devised. It is built entirely 
of the whitest marble, and it 1s 
alone of regal or saintly edifices, 
almost without the slightest orna- 
ment or sculpture. Those who 
complain of too many minarets or 
domes or cupolas elsewhere, and 
of the lavish profusion with which 
festoons have been worked in co- 
loured stone, may here find relief 
in the undecorated arch, the shapely 
column, and the unstained floor. 
Agra, in short, is nothing but a city 
of reliques and memorials. When the 
Fort and the Taj have been repeat- 
edly visited, there is the Tomb of 
the Great Akbar at Secundra. This 
mausoleum covers as large a space 
as the Houses of Parliament, but 
it is of less costly material than 
that of Shah Jehan; it was not till 
his time, in fact, that marble was 
employed so largely, most of the 
cmllee buildings being built of red 
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stone, with a partial introduction of 
white. One tomb is somewhat like 
another. There is the lofty gate 
leading into an acre or so of gar- 
dens, the elevated terrace on which 
the building stands, the arched 
galleries above and below, the cen- 
tral chamber to which you look up 
to the dome, the staircases at the 
four corners, and the minarets. 
What magnificence these Mussul- 
mans displayed in their sepulchres ! 
It may give some idea of the extent 
and capacity of one of them, to state 
that just opposite to the Tomb of 
Akbar, is the mausoleum of one of 
his wives, the Miriam Begum, who 
was really a Christian, the greatest 
of Indian sovereigns being noted 
for tolerance, and for marrying 
wives even of the Hindu faith. 
This tomb has been appropriated 
to a printing-press, and with a little 
adaptation to its requirements has 
proved admirably fitted for the pur- 
pose, and now daily holds 500 work- 
men, with types, paper, devils, and 
all the machinery of the various 
departments. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, if necessary, 
it would contain all the establish- 
ment of the Zimes newspaper. 

In the vicinity of Agra, in a 
circle of forty miles, are situated 
places to which it is the fashion of 
all residents or visitors to make a 
trip. They lie in a complete horse- 
shoe, and are intimately connected 
with Hindu orthodoxy, English 
strategy, and Mohammedan splen- 
dour. Thus, plain Hinduism may 
be studied at Muttra, where Krishna 
was born, conquered, and played the 
flute ; memorials of the strategy of 
Lord Lake may beseen inthe fortress 
of Deeg, which capitulated to him ; 
and in that of Bhurtpore, which, as 
the natives of the place remark, with 
a broad grin, to this day, did not so 
capitulate: the taste and formal 
mannerism of native princes, who 
study ornament and deem, may 
be remarked in some new gardens 
and palaces which the little sovereign 
of Bhurtpore is laying out at Deeg ; 
and the happy condition of the 
smaller states of India under the 
‘ protection’ of the ‘ paramount 
power,’ is sensibly felt in the most 
transitory journey to Bhurtpore 
itself, the sovereign of which, nowa 
minor, has the income of a good- 
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sized German Duchy without any 
of its claims and liabilities, and, for 
his subjects, the best agriculturists 
in all India—the Jats. Of Bhurt- 
‘se and its two sieges nearly every- 
ody has heard or read, and an odd 
story is still current—a la Macbeth 
—which gravely tells us of an old 
prophecy to the effect that Komheer 
—another fortress of the principality, 
halfway between Deeg and Bhurt. 

ore—should never fall until a 
Comheer (an alligator) should come 
against it. Lord Lake had come and 
had failed; but when Lord Comber- 
mere brought his army there in 
1826, the natives—as any one who 
knows their usual treatment of Eng- 
lish names will easily understand— 
soon twisted the name of the Com- 
mander-in-chief into the ‘allegory’ 
on the banks of the Ganges, and it 
required very little dexterity to 
bring the weight of prophecy, as 
well as that of cannon, against the 
walls of the mightier stronghold— 
Bhurtpore ; the lesser fortress, in 
this instance, including the greater, 
and the half, as the old Greek pro- 
verb has it, being more than the 
whole. But the main object of this 
little divergence, or ‘ cockney tour,’ 
as it is locally called, is to visit the 
ruins of Futtehpore Sikri; and we 
have no hesitation in affirming that 
whoever has not visited these ruins, 
so celebrated in India, so unknown 
in England, can form no adequate 
conception of the magnificence and 
grandeur of imperial Agra and 
Delhi. At the distance of twenty- 
two miles from the former city, 
Akbar built a palace, which is what 
Windsor is to St. James’s, or Ver- 
sailles to the Tuileries. It was not 
merely a summer residence, a cha- 
teau where he could retire from the 
cares of state, but a kingly dwelling, 
with every appendage of convenience 
or pomp round which the houses of 
the wealthy, the shops of the mer- 
chant, and the humble cottage of the 
mechanic, gradually swelled into a 
city. The walls, six miles in circum- 
ference, are still standing in many 
— the less substantial edifices 
1ave crumbled into ruins, but the 
palace and its accessories still dis- 
play to the inquirer all the ma- 
chinery and the morale of the courts 
of the wisest of Mussulmans. It is 
rare to find an able cicerone in 
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India; some natives can tell you 
nothing but old women’s tales of 
demigods who excavated a cave, or 
Jins who built a castle, or pious 
Brahmins at whose intercession or 
curse a noble work was either com- 
pleted or stopped. But at these 
ruins hobbles forth, on the appear- 
ance of a sightseer, an old Mo- 
hammedan (he was living two 
years since), whose family is 
proved by the testimony of the 
whole neighbourhood to have lived 
on the spot for nine generations of 
articulate-speaking men. His an- 
cestor was the disciple of an eminent 
saint, the confessor of Akbar, who 
is buried in a marble tomb of the 
great quadrangle of the palace, 
which in size is not much smaller 
than the Tom Quadat Christ Church, 
Oxford, whilst in sublimity, altitude, 
and style, it is well worthy to be 
the palace-yard of a great monarch. 
Sader the guidance of this white- 
bearded conductor, the palace can 
be visited with peculiar facilities, 
and the nature and objects of the 
different buildings can be thoroughly 
understood. Some edifices tell their 
own tale; others must be taken on 
trust and probability. The houses 
for favourite wives, the royal nur- 
— and hospital, the mint, the 
stables, the great mosque, the halls 
of audience, public and private, the 
chambers where ladies amused 
themselves with hide and seek or a 
game resembling blindman’s buff, 
the small square where Akbar 
played at dice with women for 
counters, the spot where a faquir 
sat who taught his imperial master 
a science, which, by its description, 
some men think to have been mes- 
merism, the tomb of the saint with 
its marble filagree work, the columns 
carved with knops, and fruits, and 
flowers, the ceiling decorated with 
blue and gold, faintly reminding us 
of the Alhambra Court at Syden- 
ham, but now defaced by the 
Mahrattas or by time, the situation 
of the solitary city on a hill, with 
sandy plains around, the absence of 
all mercantile, military, or political 
reasons for its foundation,—all this 
speaks to us of the high notions 
which those sovereigns entertained 
of art, and of the reckless prodigality 
with which they lavished the accu- 
mulated treasures of their empire 
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on mere luxury and idle display, 
We are often told of the mighty 
works which our immediate prede- 
cessors wrought in India, and noble 
lords and indignant senators ‘ con- 
fess’ with shame that they compare 
our unfruitfulness with the munifi- 
cence of Viziers and Nawabs. But 
surely it cannot be contended that 
we are to imitate their expenditure, 
and spend thousands and even 
millions on tombs which would 
shelter dragoon regiments, palaces 
which furnish employment to hosts 
of carvers and oan and mosques 
in which five hundred sons of Talesn 
could bow down at once. Yet what 
remains, if we except these many 
monuments of splendid inutility, to 
show the care and the forethought of 
Hindu and Mohammedan for the 
mass of the population? Of the fine 
road which Sole ir laid down be- 
tween Agra and Delhi—a distance 
of less than 150 miles—there is not 
a trace remaining. The few canals 
dug by a prudent governor, to fer- 
tilize a district or to suit a regal 
caprice, were neglected long before 
our accession, and if carefully kept 
up, they would not altogether equal 
in length one half the Great Ganges 
Canal. There are indeed some 
magnificent serais in the tracts 
near the Punjab, and one legacy 
has been left us, which those who 
care to study the travels of im- 
partial witnesses two hundred years 
ago—who had neither a party to 
satisfy nor a policy to a He 
readily understand: the legacy, to 
wit, of faithlessness and corruption 
generated by a system where there 
was no medium between poverty 
and riches, no middle class between 
the abject and the great; where 
laws were promulgated by favour, 
administered with partiality, and 
evaded by wealth; where the aim 
of every man was to become rich by 
sudden means; where coercion 
begat fear, and servile concealment 
was an excuse for tyranny. 

With Agra or Delhi must end 
an Eastern trip, if not intended to 
last for more than five months, in- 
cluding the eee out and back 
again. But within this time we will 
guarantee that one not unimportant 
part of India shall be thoroughly 
visited: we do not say profoundly 
studied: we do not say that such a 
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trip will make a stranger, ignorant 
of the native language, compre- 
hend the revenue system, under- 
stand a civil or criminal trial, or say 
how easy justice may be made 
attainable for every man, how the 
natives can best be made capable 
of some self-government, how the 
resources of the country can most 
speedily be ‘developed.’ But aman 
who at such a season travels on such 
a road, and enjoys facilities for in- 
tercourse with Europeans resident 
m the provinces, whether servants 
of the Government or otherwise, 
must be singularly unobservant if 
he does not feel himself on his re- 
turn more competent to discuss 
Eastern questions than before. At 
any rate, he will have learnt to 
detect and avoid some rather mate- 
rial errors, which, when an Indian 
debate excites attention as a party 
question, honourable members are 
somewhat apt to commit. That 
the grand Trunk Road is a mere 


military line for thetransportof guns 
and stores: that there is no such 
thing as asteam engine at work in 
the Bengal presidency: that troops of 


agriculturists are daily seen to de- 
camp, bag and baggage, into the 
territories of a native prince, for the 
pleasure of being tortured and 
ground down by a ruler of their 
own caste or colour: that European 
functionaries connive at torture: 
that the British Government is de- 
sirous of keeping its subjects in 
ignorance : that the amount of 
labour undergone by a magistrate in 
a district of Bengal is about equal to 
that of a country justice of the peace 
who sits in an empty room in a 
village inn, once a week or fort- 
night, for a couple of hours, to try 
a small boy for stealing turnips: that 
an Indian collector is an individnal 
‘in a rusty suit of black, witha pale 
face, who calls at inconvenient times 
for the Queen’s taxes, and is grum- 
bled at as a matter of conscience,’ 
—these, and similar absurdities he 
will have learnt to value as they 
ought to be valued, as the offspring 
of inveterate prejudices or ignorant 
malignity. If debates on Indian 
questions are everto become frequent 
or popular, it were as well that 
light should be thrown on them by 
men of independence, who can 
command a hearing. 
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We do not expect that a visit to 
the Taj Mahal can soon become as 
popular as one to the Pyramids. The 
time and the expense—for such a tri 
as we have been describing conlt 
not well cost less than £350 to £400 
—would place it out of the reach 
of all but men of energy, leisure, and 
secure incomes. But thatthe journey 
will pay, in one sense of the word, we 
have no matter of doubt. The 
tombs and temples, the palaces and 
mosques ought to satisfy even those 
who can admire nothing in Europe 
but classical or medisval architec- 
ture: whilst a man fond of statistics 
may return with note-books crammed 
full of details on the politics, the 
commerce, and the resources of the 
country. For a third, passionately 
fond of field sports, it will be easy 
to join a party under the guidance 
of some veteran woodsman, about 
to start for their annual visitation 
to the uncleared tracts where yet 
lurk the striped tiger and tusky 
boar. A fourth may care to visit 
the bench and the school-room, and 
hope that the lawlessness and the 
outrages now daily arraigned in the 
one may gradually give way to 
the civilization which the rising 
generation are learning in the other ; 
or in some central college he may 
see the rival races of Hindu and 
Mussulman busily intent on their 
respective literatures, the young 
Brahmin with his rhetoric, and the 
young Mohammedan with his Koran 
and his seven famous poems, while 
a third literature, attracting more 
disciples, threatens in time to dis- 
place its rivals—the literature, which 
annihilates caste and prejudice in 
the language of Shakespeare and 
Milton, and in the discoveries of 
Copernicus and Herschel, under- 
mines the very bulwarks of Hindu- 
ism ; nor is it less amusing to enter 
the magasin of some rich native 
merchant in one of the large inter- 
nal towns, and see him obligingly 
display all the wealth of upper In- 
dia to his wondering visitor. The 
outward appearance of his dwelling 
may be humble, unimposing, even 
sordid: the interior conceals the 
superb wares, the costliest brocades, 
the most delicate fabrics of Cash- 
mere, Amritsir, Benares, and Delhi. 
Political economists may well stand 
amazed at the art which, with sim- 
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ple utensils, aided by no machinery, 
and increased by no additional 
power, weaves the flowery tissues, 
carves the stone and ivory, and 
unites the purple lace to the yellow 
gold, on aa not wholly unwor- 
thy the notice of a dowager in May 
Fair. If the British Government 
has created nothing else, it has 
created and preserved the present 
race of bankers and merchants ; not 
that the Hindu was averse to traffic 
in former times, but we know from 
old travellers that the monied men 
under the Moguls were forced to 
conceal or deny their wealth: that 
their caravans on their journeys 
were subject to repeated demands 
for tolls and to attacks from robbers, 
and that they were frequently com- 
pelled to disgorge large portions 
of their wealth to minister to the ex- 
igencies of the state,—the invasion 
of an enemy’s territory or the mar- 
riage of aking’s eldest son. Under 
the present rule, this class of men 
enjoys the amplest opportunities 
for extensive tratlic and for amass- 
ing capital, while they literally 

ay no one tax to Government. 

hey have no lands, consequently 
they pay no land tax; they have com- 
paratively little incentive to litiga- 
tion, and an income-tax is not 
likely to be tried soon in the East. 
With justice to these men it must 
be said that in Upper and Central 
India they are generally very much 
attached to the Company: well 
knowing how they thrive under that 
strong administration, they have 
been signally liberal in contributing 
to the erection of schools, hospitals, 
and similar buildings: their influ- 
ence in directing the minds of their 
countrymen in times of agitation 
has been felt and acknowledged by 
several Governments, and were 
Lord Canning to require a loan 
of two millions or so to-morrow, 
we really believe that it would 
be contributed, on the mere word of 
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an English official, by half a 
dozen of the great banking and 
mercantile families. A broad line 
must be drawn between such men, 
and some of the millionaires of 
Madras, Calcutta, and Lower Ben- 
gal, who, as Mr. Campbell justly 
remarks, have less claim to be re- 
garded as ‘the natives’ than any 
other class. Their religion consists 
in having thrown off the restraints 
of the Shasters, to indulge in the 
ee meats and the rich wines of 

urope: their patriotism in loudly 
bawling out European principles of 
morality, and in steadily acting on 
their own ; in fact, with their clerks, 
who will draw out a bond for ‘ three 
thousand ducats,’ and their retainers, 
who, at a nod, will plunder bazaars, 
arrest passengers, and defy the ex- 
ecutive, they present us with a 
curious compound of mercantile and 
feudal economics, a sort of hybrid 
between Froni de Beeuf and Shylock. 

Doubtless there is much still to be 
done in India, much to be reformed, 
much to be actually created. We 
have to build bridges, and lay down 
roads: to educate generally, and not 
partially, natives for employment, 
and then to find situations for them 
when educated: to clear away gangs 
of robbers, especially in our lower 
Gangetic valley : to render speedy 
justice accessible to every man, and 
to make the rich feel that they 
can no longer set law at defiance. 
But we envy not the ‘frigid philo- 
sophy ’ of those men who, after due 
consideration, and with a knowledge 
of the subject, can look coldly on 
the great improvements which have 
been steadily carried out, within the 
last ten years, in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, and most of all in the 
Punjab ; or who regard India only as 
a field for the employment of English 
capital, and Indian Loennee merely 
as ‘valuable consumers of English 


produce.’ 
W. S. S8-K. 
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BAIN ON THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT.* 


Moe? people who know anything 
of the history of metaphysics 
in this country, must soneaier the 
account given by Dr. Thomas 
Brown’s biographer of the manner 
in which that brilliant metaphysi- 
cian of the Scottish series prepared 
his Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. Having been 
appointed, in the year 1810, assist- 
ant and successor to Dugald Stewart 
in the Moral Philosophy Chair at 
Edinburgh, chiefly on account of 
his general reputation for ability 
and accomplishment, though partly 
also on account of his special apti- 
tude for metaphysical researches, as 
shown in his essay On Causation, 
and his writings and lectures in pre- 
vious years, he came to his high post 
rather with a few scattered notions 
on speculative topics, and a few 
decided tendencies of thought, than 
with a consistent body of already 
elaborated doctrine. He had, in 
fact, to extemporize his system as 
he went on with his class. He per- 
formed the feat most character- 
istically. Every evening, after tea, 
he sat down to prepare his lecture 
for the next day ; he wrote usually 
far into the night, and then, after a 
few hours of sleep, resumed the 
work in the morning ; and the result 
was that, being an acute and subtle 
thinker, capable of analysing and 
reasoning with extraordinary ra- 
pidity and delicacy, and having at 
the same time an easy flow of words, 
and plenty of poetical quotations to 
draw upon when his own matter fell 
short in quantity, he was always 
ready by twelve o'clock with a lec- 
ture which seemed to his class the 
acme of originality and ingenuity, 
and drew forth from the crowded 
benches, at every well-spoken pas- 
sage of verse, a round of sympa- 
thetic applause. Poor Dugald Stew- 
art, ‘Plato of the Scottish school,’ 
as he had for years been esteemed, 
and majestic though he was, as never 
Professor had om been, in gait, 
look, and garb, was for the time quite 
eclipsed by this deft little Aristotle 
of his own choosing. Not his repu- 
tation only, for which he suchaliy 
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cared little, but his doctrines, for 
which he cared a great deal, were 
in peril. Trained up under Stewart 
himself in the Common-sense phi- 
losophy of Reid, Brown no sooner 
found himself in possession of Stew- 
art’s chair than he began to start 
away in all directions from that phi- 
losophy, and, under the pretext of 
differing from Reid, to propound 
views equally subversive of what 
Stewart had taught. Nor was the 
influence only local and temporary. 
Brown’s premature death indeed, 
in 1820, left Stewart the survivor, 
and with eight years of life still 
before him during which to diffuse 
in his calm mild way, through the 
press, doctrines similar to those 
which Brown had assailed; but 
Brown’s Lectures, prepared in the 
manner in which we have described, 
were published after his death ver- 
batim from his manuscripts, and 
these, as all know, have continued 
his influence. There are still here 
and there among us contented per- 
sons who swear by Brown; and 
some of his trains of thinking have 
entered, with changes, into the spe- 
culations of subsequent philosophers 
of harder grain than himself, who, 
without swearing by him, think he 
did good service. On the whole, 
however, the fate of his doctrines 
has corresponded with the manner 
of their origin. In more senses than 
one, Brown’s position in the history 
of Philosophy might be indicated by 
calling him the author of the Whig 
system of British Metaphysics. it 
was Lord John Russell, then a stu- 
dent in Edinburgh, who headed the 
deputation appointed to congratulate 
Dugald Stewart on his recovery 
from the illness which had caused 
him first to have recourse to 
Brown’s help, and to thank him for 
having procured for his class so 
splendid a substitute. One might 
generalize the incident, and say that 
there are subtle points of sympathy 
between Brown’s system as a phase 
of British philosophy, and the 
system of British politics of which 
his Lordship has so long been the 
representative. We should suppose 
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that, so far as Brown still has con- 
tented disciples, they would be 
found principally among the strict 
elderly Whigs. At all events, the 
fortune of his system has been ver 
much that of Whiggism in Britis 
politics. Just as, on the one hand, 
olitical Whiggism has passed forth 
b the logical development of some 
of its germs by new and bolder 
minds into a Radicalism at which 
it stands aghast, half dubious of the 
aternity ; and as, on the other 
and, it finds itself attacked from 
behind by a new Conservatisin so 
reinforced by fresh draughts from 
the fountain-head as hardly to re- 
semble the old one, though retain- 
ing some of its traditions ;—in like 
manner has Brown's philosophy 
been disintegrated on one side by 
more rigorous speculation in the 
same direction, and battered unex- 
vectedly on the other by stronger 
orms of that which it fancied it had 
superseded. On the one side is tho- 
rough-going English Sensationalism, 
tracing its true descent from Locke, 
and beckoning British thought away 
from Brown as an intermediate man 
who has served his day; on the 
other, and more congenial to many 
minds, is Transcendentalism in one 
or other of its forms, and most con- 
spicuously in the form of that new 
Scottish, or, as some would say, 
Scoto-German metaphysics, which 
has arisen from the ploughing up of 
old Reid's ground by living Scottish 
intellects, attached to the soil be- 
cause it is native, and because they 
believe it to be still rich and pro- 
ductive, but covering it first with 
the necessary sprinkling of the best 
Continental thought, and ploughing 
it with all their Caledonian strength 
in the deep Kantian manner. In 
Edinburgh, where it is chiefly the 
last kind of philosophy that prevails, 
Brown is now obsolete. Made light 
of, and torn to pieces on the spot 
many years ago by that pride of 
Scotland and ates among living 
metaphysicians, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Brown’s doctrines have come to 
be regarded, in their very birth- 
place, only as fine tissues of quasi- 
philosophical thinking, and not as 
real philosophy. Reid and Stewart 
ve been reinstated as containing 
at least the elements of a sounder 
system; and what is wanted over 
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and above to bring the philosophy up 
to the standard of sain require- 
ments, is supplied by original dis- 
quisitions by no means in the wake 
of Brown, and having very little re- 
ference to him. 
Whateverobjections may be taken 
to the present work of Mr. Bain, it 
will certainly escape those to which, 
on account of the manner of their 
preparation, Brown’s dissertations 
were justly liable. If Mr. Bain’s 
doctrines do not stand their ground, 
it will not be because they have 
been hastily thrown together. The 
work is not a system of extempo- 
rized opinions ingeniously spun out 
at the rate of one every evening, 
and left to adjust themselves by the 
mere chance of consistency on due 
intertexture. On the contrary, 
there is evidence of something of 
that patience and slow plenitude of 
rior thought which characterized 
eid himself, and gave such solidity 
and durability to his doctrines. 
With a decided bent from the first 
towards this class of inquiries, the 
author seems to have proceeded gra- 
dually and laboriously, investigating 
now one point and now another, 
letting go a train of thought in 
order to resume it again in a better 
connexion and with the impulse of 
accumulated instances and proofs, 
and so, by the natural coagulation 
of his materials, to have at last ar- 
rived at a system, of the main gene- 
ralities of which, and of many of its 
more minute details, he could feel 
sure. Every reader of the book, we 
should imagine, will recognise the 
author as a man who holds his lead- 
ing principles with a singularly firm 
grasp, and who has thought them 
out laboriously for himself through 
all those rich complexities of human 
life and action, of which he offers 
them to others as a competent 
science. The work indeed, though 
it shows the possession by the 
author of a faculty of very acute 
analysis, and also implies an ac- 
quaintance on his part with the spe- 
culations of previous thinkers in the 
same walk, is less remarkable for 
the actual specimens of analysis 
which it submits to the reader, and 
for the controversial references to 
other men’s opinions with which it 
entertains him, than for the dis- 
tinctness with which it propounds 
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conclusions already obtained by the 
author by his own direct observa- 
tions of the miscellaneous facts of 
life, and the abundant detail with 
which these are explained and ex- 
emplified. The method of the 
book is, so far, rather synthetic than 
analytic, rather dogmatic than dia- 
lectic. In this also there is some 
resemblance to Reid, much of the 
richness and freshness of whose 
writings arises from his homely 
habit of propounding his own con- 
clusions together with the facts 
which suggested them, and leaving 
them to make their way ; instead of 
first exhibiting the views of other 
hilosophers all round, and then 
earnedly eliciting the truth by dis- 
cussion and analysis. In short, if 
we are not mistaken, here is another 
Scotchman—for that Mr. Bain is a 
Scotchman we make no manner of 
doubt—who has applied himself with 
an original power of thinking to the 
traditional speculations of his coun- 
trymen, and who, making it his bu- 
siness rather to put forth his own 
views as a whole at first hand, than 
to settle his coincidences and diffe- 
rences with his predecessors, even 
of the Scottish series, will have 
himself to be referred to as furnish- 
ing new matter for comment and 
criticism to others. The book is 
one to attract attention, and to leave 
its mark wherever it is read. 

Our allusion to Reid must not be 
mistaken. It is only in certain ex- 
ternal particulars of method and 
manner that one can allege even a 
general resemblance between the 
present work and the writings of 
the father of the Scottish school of 

hilosophy. In doctrine, Mr. Bain 
y no means belongs to the school 
of Reid, nor to any a priori school 
whatever. He is distinctly of the 
opposite school—of that school to 
which, in matters of doctrine, Brown 
stands more nearly related than 
Reid. In fact, though a Scotch- 
man, his place would seem to be 
among the thorough-going English 
Sensationalists, who carry out 
Locke’s fundamental maxim to its 
extreme modern issues; and not 
among Transcendentalists of any 
order or denomination. In this 
respect, James Mill is perhaps, 
among previous Scottish thinkers, 
the one with whom he might be 
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more immediately - associated ; 
though even then the association 
would not imply similarity of 
style or method. There is indeed 
no professed exposition of ‘meta- 
physical faith in Mr. Bain’s work, 
which keeps rigorously to its pur- 
~ as a system of psychology; 

ut enough is said incidentally to 
show that the author takes his stand 
on the notion that the foundation 
of all knowledge is experience ; that 
whatever exists in the human mind 
has, and can have, no other origin 
than the workings of the physical 
organization of man in the midst of 
the conditions in which it is placed. 
On this notion, we say, the author 
evidently takes his stand, as the 
very basis and postulate of his whole 
system. There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that those who find it satisfac- 
tory to class a man before dealing 
with him, might, with his own con- 
sent, class him among the Sensation- 
alists. At the same time it will be 


found by those who read the book, 
that, if he is a Sensationalist, he is 
by no means a Sensationalist of the 
old school, but that one of the very 


peculiarities of his work consists in 
its proposing certain important mo- 
difications or corrections of the or- 
dinary theory of Sensationalism, with 
a view to square it better with the 
facts it has to answer,and strengthen 
it where it has hitherto been most 
weak. We will venture to say, also, 
that a very large proportion of the 
matter of the book will be found not 
to depend for its validity on the 
fundamental metaphysical doctrine 
with which it is associated, but to be 
quite reconcileable, as so much in- 
dependent thought and observation 
of a peculiar kind, with any meta- 
physical system whatever. Both 
these statements will be made clear 
if we briefly describe the plan and 
contents of the book. 

With most recent psychologists, 
Mr. Bain adopts a division of the 
phenomena of mind into three cate- 
gories or genera—the phenomena of 
feeling, sensation or passive suscep- 
tibility ; the phenomenon of volition, 
effort or active impulse, prompted 
by feeling; and the phenomena of 
thought, cognition or intelligence. 
His definition of mind is, that it has 
these three capacities conjointly, of 
feeling, acting according to fooling, 
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and thinking ;* and he holds that 
all the infinite variety of mental 
manifestations, from the first con- 
scious cry of a child up to the com- 
osition of an Iliad, are but more or 
ess complex cases of thought, ac- 
tion, and feeling, combined in dif- 
ferent proportions. There is no- 
thing, we have just said, peculiar 
in this: the same identical classifi- 
cation having been formally adopted 
by other recent writers on mental 
science ; while even the old division 
of mind into the understanding and 
the will, or the intellectual powers 
and the active powers, may be easily 
made to yield it. Mr. Bain’s merit 
in connexion with the classification, 
lies rather in the rigorous way in 
which he carries it along with him, 
so as to compel his readers to rea- 
lize it and attend to it, and in the 
skill with which he has got over the 
difficulty of using it in the arrange- 
ment of his book, and yet proceed- 
ing gradually from the more simple 
to the more complex considerations 
of his science. ‘There is no reader, 


for example, who will not carry 
away from the book a conviction 
that, however truly for certain ulti- 


mate purposes one may think of the 
human mind as an_ indissoluble 
unity, yet for all ordinary and most 
scientific purposes it will be true to 
regard it as consisting of three ele- 
ments, the proportions of which 
may vary much in different indivi- 
dual samples—the element of feel- 
ing or sensibility, the element of 
impulse or energy, and the element 
of reflection or intelligence. Some- 
thing of this kind, indeed, is already 
assumed in common talk,—as when 
we apply it to the description of 
character, and speak of natures ex- 
celling in active energy, but deficient 
in sensibility ; or of natures at once 
energetic and intellectual, but cold 
and unimpressible; or of natures 
sensitive and emotional, without 
being intellectual or energetic. But 
the effect of Mr. Bain’s disquisi- 
tions is to show that there is a real 
scientific propriety in such lan- 
guage. In other words, though all 
minds are equipped for feeling, ac- 
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tion, and thought, simultaneously, 
yet, organically and structurally, dif- 
ferent natures may be equipped for 
the three functions in very different 
proportions; and though almost 
every mental operation capable of 
being made an object of distinct 
study is a combined result of the 
three functions, each with its po- 
tency infinitely exalted by a prior 
course of. co-operation with the 
others, yet if we could trace up every 
mental operation by stages, so as to 
see how much of it had its final 
root in the sensibility, how much in 
the active energies, and how much 
in the intelligence, we should find 
the ratio continually varying. 
Here however is the very considera- 
tion which, while it enhances the 
theoretical velue of the threefold 
division of mental phenomena as 
above proposed, renders its practical 
use difficult. Seeing that scarcely an 
mental operation is either pure feel- 
ing, pure action, or pure intellection, 
but that every ealing involves 
will and thought, every volition, 
feeling and thought, and every 
thought, feeling and volition, how 
is the psychologist to apply the 
division in the arrangement of his 
work, and yet be true to that prin- 
ciple of arrangement which postpones 
the complex till the simple has been 
disposed of ? 

Mr. Bain has managed the diffi- 
culty thus:—He divides the feelings 
or sensibilities into two orders—the 
lower or ruder, or, as one might say, 
animal sensibilities, which he names, 
by way of distinction, the sensations ; 
and the higher or finer, or more 
peculiarly human sensibilities, for 
which he reserves the name of 
the emotions. In like manner, he 
divides the active energies or im- 
pulses into two orders—the sponta- 
neous muscular activities, and the 
so-called appetites and animal in- 
stincts forming one order; and the 
higher and more conscious exercises 
of volition another. Now, in both 
these cases, the very distinction 
into higher and lower, means greater 
or less amount of interconnexion 
with the intelligence. What are 


_ * A debate might he raised on Mr. Bain’s statement, that consciousness is 
inseparable only from feeling and not from action or thought ; and his consequent 
identification of feeling specially with ‘consciousness,’ and feelings with ‘conscious 


states,’ 
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called the sensations or mere ele- 
mentary forms of sensibility, and 
what are called the muscular activi- 
ties, appetites, and instincts, are in 
reality capable of being considered, 
with some degree of success, before 
the intellect, as such, is made an 
object of study; whereas the emo- 
tions and the higher phenomena 
of volition or active energy could 
hardly be treated at all, except 
after a theory of thought or intel- 
ligence. Hence, a _ psychologist 
might very reasonably, while keep- 
ing up the theory of his three- 
fold division of mind into the sensi- 
bilities, the activities, and the intel- 
lect, depart from it in practice so 
far as, first, to commence with 
Preliminary Considerations on those 
lower forms of sensibility and animal 
energy which furnish the intellect 
with its first necessary material, and 
then to pass successively to the in- 
tellect, the emotions, and the will ; 
sometimes anticipating a little, but, 
on the whole, carrying on into each 
stage all that has been accumulated 
in those beyond. This is, accord- 
ingly, the plan which Mr. Bain has 
adopted, except that, for the sake of 
brevity, he has (with some detri- 
ment, we think, to the dual cha- 
racter of this portion of his work) 
abandoned the longer title de- 
scribing the first part, and headed 
it with the single term of The Senses. 
In the present volume, however, 
he overtakes only The Senses and 
The Intellect ; and hence its name. 
In another volume he is to discuss 
The Emotions and The Will; and the 
two volumes will form, together, his 
system of psychology. 

Mr. Bain has himself indicated in 
his preface what he considers the 
chief peculiarities of his system, so 
far as it is developed in the present 
volume. We quote his ie — 

Conceiving that the time has now 
come when many of the striking dis- 
coveries of Physiologists relative to the 
nervous system should find a recognised 
place in the Science of Mind, I have de- 
voted a separate chapter to the Phy- 
siology of the Brain and Nerves. 

In treating of the Senses, besides 
recognising the so-called muscular sense 
as distinct from the five senses, I have 
thought proper to assign to Movement 
and the feelings of Movement a position 
preceding the Sensations of the senses ; 
and have endeavoured to prove that the 
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exercise of active energy originating in 
purely internal impulses, independent of 
the stimulus produced by outward im- 
pressions, is a primary fact of our con- 
stitution. 

Among the Senses, have been here 
enrolled and described with some degree 
of minuteness the feelings connected 
with the various — of organic 
life, — Digestion, spiration, &c. — 
which make up so large a part of indi- 
vidual happiness and misery. 

A systematic plan has been intro- 
duced into the description of the con- 
scious states in general, so as to enable 
them to be compared and classified 
with more precision than heretofore. 
However imperfect may be the first 
attempt to construct a Natural History 
of the Feelings, upon the basis of a 
uniform descriptive method, the subject 
of mind cannot attain a high scientific 
character until some progress has been 
made towards the accomplishment of 
this object. 

In the department of the Senses, the 
Instincts, or primitive endowments of 
our mental constitution, are fully con- 
sidered ; and in endeavouring to arrive 
at the original foundation, or first rudi- 
ments, of Volition, a theory of this 
portion of the mind has been suggested, 

In treating of the Intellect, the sub- 
division into faculties is abandoned. 
The exposition proceeds entirely on the 
Laws of Association, which are exem- 
plified with minute detail and followed 
out into a variety of applications. 

We cannot do better than use 
these paragraphs from Mr. Bain’s 
own pen, as guiding us to what is 
most important and interesting in 
the contents of the book. 

I. Toe Pretiminary Account 
OF THOSE PARTS OF THE BODILY 
STRUCTURE OF MAN MORE IMME- 
DIATELY CONNECTED WITH THE 
OPERATIONS OF Minp. This chap- 
ter, occupying in all sixty-two pages 
of the volume (pp. 1—62), is ex- 
tremely interesting in itself, as fur- 
nishing perhaps the best résumé we 
have yet had from the hands of a 
psychologist, of all the information 
we possess on this subject, including 
the discoveries and generalizationsof 
the most recent anatomists and phy- 
siologists; and it is also interesting 
in connexion with Mr. Bain’s book, 
as showing us at the outset where it 
is that he lays the foundation of his 
system. have already said that 
in Mr. Bain’s philosophy man is 
regarded as, for all the purposes of 
our knowledge, a certain organiza- 
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tion, endowed with such and such 
capacities and sensibilities, and 
placed in the midst of a certain 
ensemble of conditions which act 
upon it, and upon which it acts 
in turn. In this introductory 
chapter, he defines more precisely 
those parts of the organization in 
which mental action is located. 
They are the brain and nerves; or, 
more correctly, that complex sys- 
tem of interconnected nerve cen- 
tres and nerve cords which (the 
brain being, as it were, the great 
central terminus, and the spinal axis 
the main trunk), spreads through 
all parts of the body, like a system 
of telegraphic wires. In every 
mental operation, of any kind, he 
says, there is a disturbance, a tre- 
mor, or whatever we choose to call 
it, among these nerves and nerve 
centres. An influence or force ori- 
ginating in one point or spot is 
propagated to other points or spots, 
and in-every act of such propagation 
of influence there is a waste of 
nervous substance. The physical 
equivalent, therefore, of mental 
action, is ‘ nervous currents;’ and in 
the study of mental action we must 
begin by obtaining as exact a know- 
ledge as we can of the nerves and 
nerve centres, which have the gene- 
ration and transmission of these 
‘currents’ for their business, and of 
the laws by which the ‘ currents’ 
take place. What knowledge we 
do possess of this kind (very conside- 
rable as regards structure, but very 
imperfect yet as regards function), 
Mr. Bain accordingly lays before 
us, partly in well-selected extracts 
from the works of eminent anato- 
mists and physiologists, partly in 
very neat and concise summaries of 
hisown. The following is a notable 
assage in which, summing up the 
ideas which the most advanced 
physiology would lead us to enter- 
tain, as to the precise nature of the 
hysical equivalent of mental action, 

e corrects a mistake on this sub- 
ject, running through the language 
of the elder Sensationalists :-— 


It is nevertheless manifest that the 
nervous power is generated from the 
action of the nutriment supplied to the 
body, and is therefore of the class of forces 
having a common origin, and capable of 
being mutually transmitted,—including 
mechanical momentum, heat, electricity, 
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magnetism, and chemical decomposition. 
The power that animates the human 
frame and keeps alive the currents of 
the brain, has its origin in the grand 
primal source of reviving power, the Sun ; 
his iniluence exerted on vegetation builds 
up the structures whose destruction and 
decay within the animal system give 
forth all the energy concerned in main- 
taining the animal processes, What is 
called vitality is not so much a peculiar 
force as a collocation of the forces of in- 
organic matter for the purpose of keeping 
up a living structure. If our means of 
observation and measurement were more 
perfect, we might render account of all 
the nutriment consumed in any animal 
or human being; we might calculate 
the entire amount of energy evolved in 
the changes that constitute this con- 
sumption, and allow one portion for 
animal heat, another for the processes 
of secretion, a third for the action of the 
heart, lungs, and intestines, a fourth for 
the muscular exertion made within the 
period, a fifth for the activity of the 
brain, and so on till we had a strict 
balancing of receipt and expenditure. 
The nerve force that is derived from the 
waste of a given amount of food, is 
capable of being transmuted into any 
other force of animal life. Poured into 
the muscles during violent conscious 
effort, it increases their activity ; passing 
to the alimentary canal, it aids in the 
force of digestion; in moments of ex- 
citement the power is converted into 
sensible heat; the same power is found 
capable of yielding true electrical cur- 
rents. The evidence that establishes 
the common basis of mechanical and 
chemical force, heat, and electricity, 
namely, their mutual convertibility and 
common origin, establishes the nerve 
force as a member of the same group. 

The current character of the nerve 
force leads to a considerable departure 
from the common mode of viewing the 
position of the brain as the organ of 
mind. We have seen that the cerebrum 
is a mixed mass of grey and white 
matter,—the matter of centres and the 
matter of conduction. Both are re- 
quired in any act of the brain known to 
us. The smallest cerebral operation in- 
cludes the transmission of an influence 
from one centre to another centre, from 
a centre to an extremity, or the reverse. 
Hence we cannot separate the centres 
from their communicating branches ; 
and if so, we cannot separate the centres 
from the other organs of the body that 
originate or receive nerve stimulus. The 
organ of mind is not the brain by itself ; 
it is the brain, nerves, muscles, and 
organs of sense, 


* * * * 
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It is, therefore, in the present state 
of our knowledge, an entire miscon- 
ception to talk of a sensoriwm within 
the brain, a sanctum sanctorum, or inner 
chamber, where impressions are poured 
in and stored up to be reproduced in a 
future day. There is no such chamber, 
no such mode of reception of outward 
influence. A stimulus or sensation 
acting on the brain exhausts itself in the 
production of a number of transmitted 
currents or influences ; while the stimulus 
is alive, these continue, and when these 
have ceased the impression is exhausted. 
The revival of the impression is the 
setting on of the currents anew; such 
currents show themselves in actuating 
the bodily members,—the voice, the 
eyes, the features, —in productive 
action, or in mere expression and ges- 
ture. The currents may have all degrees 
of intensity, from the fury of a death- 
struggle to the languor of a half-sleeping 
reverie, or the fitful flashes of a dream, 
but their nature is still the same. 

We must thus discard for ever the 
notion of the sensorium commune, the 
cerebral closet, asa central seat of mind, 
or receptacle of sensation and imagery. 
We may be very far from comprehending 
the full and exact character of nerve 
force, but the knowledge we have gained 
is sufficient to destroy the hypothesis 
that has until lately prevailed as to the 
material processes of perception. Though 
we have not attained a final understand- 
ing of this obscure and complicated ma- 
chinery, we can at least substitute a 
more exact view for a less ; and such is 
thesubstitution now demanded of current 
action for the crude conception of a cen- 
tral receptacle of stored up impressions. 
Our present insight enables us to say 
with great probability, no currents, no 
mind. 

We have no doubt that within the 
limits of this passage lies the real 
field of battle between Mr. Bain’s 
system and other systems of psy- 
chology constructed on different 
principles. We do not refer to the 
objections likely to be made Wy 
foolish persons, to whom all tal 
about ‘nervous currents’ and the 
like, in connexion with the human 
mind, may be supposed, in itself, 
to be both ell and disagree- 
able. Such persons have yet to 
qualify themselves for being rea- 
soned with at all, in matters per- 
taining to mental science; they are 
in the same position relative to 
speculations of this order, as the 
ignorant vulgar were in relation to 
geology at a time when geology 
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was beginning tobe a science. We 
allude rather to Mr. Bain’s peers 
and brother psychologists, who are 
likely to receive his work as a con- 
tribution of a new and original 
thinker to the philosophy of the 
human mind. ow, as all know, 
there is a large class of such thinkers, 
including all of the school in which 
Mr. Bain does not rank himself, 
who, without having any disinclina- 
tion to know about ‘nervous cur- 
rents,’ and their connexion with 
mind, but, on the contrary, having 
a very keen interest in such matters, 
and a desire to see all such know- 
ledge pushed to the uttermost, are 
yet disposed to refer such know- 
edge to a science distinct from 
psychology proper, and to keep 
psychology proper clear of it. The 
usiness of legitimate psychology, 
according to these philosophers, is 
the observation ma generalization 
of the facts of consciousness, as 
such; the science has nothing to do 
with facts, save as they are pre- 
sented through, or, so to speak, on 
this side of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness is, so to speak, a kind of 
aérial platform or chamber, on 
which meme appear or through 


which they flash and flit; it is phe- 
nomena as they appear there that 
the psychologist is to seize, register, 
and classify ; it is the laws of the 
relations and successions of phe- 
nomena iz consciousness, that he is 


to try to ascertain. The question 
of the genesis of consciousness itself, 
the study of consciousness in its 
aspect as itself one phenomenon of 
universal nature, the consideration 
of the way in which, out of the com- 
plex world of things, there emerges 
a concurrence of conditions giving 
birth to so astounding and peculiar 
a fact as that of conscious life,—this, 
they admit, is also a great specula- 
tion, wherein both the physiologist 
with his ‘nervous currents,’ and 
what light can be got out of 
them, and the metaphysician, pro- 
perly so called, with his illumina- 
tion, a priori, or even his dark lan- 
tern of hypothesis, may most natu- 
rally expatiate. All that they 
desire is, that the science of phe- 
nomena in consciousness shall be 
kept distinct, or distinct in the mean- 
time, from the science of the phe- 
nomenon, consciousness; which latter 
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science, involving as it does the 
absolute validity of the facts of con- 
sciousness, the validity of conscious- 
ness in relation to all that is real in 
existence external to itself, they 
give over to the physiologist and 
the metaphysician conjointly, with 
instructions to each of them to do 
his best, after his own method; and 
with a hint that whichsoever of 
them can manage to kill the other 
or reduce him to slavery, shall be 
master of the field. 
Now, we confess to a strong sym- 
athy with this mode of thinking. 
‘e have an unconquerable predilec- 
tion for that theory which, though 
recognising mind or consciousness 
as, from the point of view of the uni- 
versal, a phenomenon as much as any 
other, would yet, for our purposes, 
regard the emergence of this phe- 
nomenon, so all important for us, 
out of the universal world of things, 
as constituting a great mark or 
epoch drawn athwart that world, 
and separating it (to use a historical 
form of language) into two parts— 
the trans-conscious, and the cis-con- 
scious. However consciousness 
originates, and whatever inquiries, 
physiological or metaphysical, we 
may institute into its origination, 
we have a feeling, as if we should 
do better, for a long time to come 
at least, in all our disquisitions 
about human nature, asphilosophers, 
by continuing to take mind or con- 
sciousness for granted, as a region 
separated from physical nature by 
such decisive partitions that all its 
poopene are to be treated as 
elonging to a totally new series. 
At the same time, we see very well 
how Mr. Bain, from his poimt of 
view, may counter-argue this. The 
notion of drawing a distinction 
between phenomena in conscious- 
ness,and the phenomenon,conscious- 
ness, he might object to as futile. 
What are termed phenomena in 
consciousness, he might argue, are, 
in reality, only varieties of the phe- 
nomenon, consciousness; there can 
therefore be no proper study of the 
henomena of consciousness, apart 
om the study of consciousness as 
aphenomenon! To speculate about 
the genesis of consciousness, once 
for all, and then let consciousness 
loose in the universe, with a general 
charter of privilege for whatever 
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shall claim to belong to it, is, he 
might say, an impossible proceed- 
ing. Every individual act or state 
of consciousness has necessarily a 
separate genesis, and to study the 
various phenomena of consciousness 
in their relations to each other, 
means therefore, to study each sepa- 
rate state of consciousness down, if it 
can be done, to its physical roots! 
And so, after all, the sooner physio- 
logy can be connected with psycho- 
logy in any sure manner, the better 
it will be for psychological science ! 

Such, we believe, would be Mr. 
Bain’s mode of replying to the psy- 
chologists whose views we have 
tried to represent ; and to argue the 
question back again from their side, 
is more than we shall now attempt. 
It ought to be noted, however, that 
Mr. Bain, though he seeks to root 
psychology in physiology, does not 
go to the extreme of M. Comte, 
who is for obliterating psychology 
as a separate science altogether, and 
treating it as simply a department 
of general biology or physiology, 
concerned more peculiarly with the 
phenomena of cerebration. Al- 
though Mr. Bain would doubtless 
feel bound to regard the science of 
mind, in the long run, as the 
developed science of ‘nervous eur- 
rents,’ he is yet content at present, 
only to indicate that in his opinion 
the beginnings of the science do lie 
among these ‘currents,’ and to offer 
some inductions towards organizing 
these beginnings; and for the rest 
he proceeds in a way to which the 
older psychologists could not object, 
readily allowing to consciousness all 
its traditional dignity as a true and 
trustworthy purveyor of facts, which 
it is the business of the philosopher, 
on this authority alone, to assume 
and generalize. In fairness to Mr. 
Bain, it ought also to be stated, that 
he has doubtless reserved the higher 
questions relating to consciousness 
and the like, for his future volume, 
in which he will treat of intelligence 
as complicated with emotion and 
volition, and so giving birth to the 
more transcendental and extreme 
forms of human thought. He will 
then probably himself explain his 
relations to metaphysics, and his 
views of some of the perennial 
metaphysical problems; and it is 
not for a critic of the present volume 
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to be too hasty in anticipating what, 
in the case of such a thinker as Mr. 
Bain, these may turn out to be. 

Il. Tue Narvrat History or 
THE LOWER FoRMS oF HuMAN 
SENsIBILITY AND ACTIVITY; OR, 
THE Doctrine or Movement, 
Srensz, anv Instinct.—This por- 
tion of Mr. Bain’s volume extends 
over 246 pages (pp. 65-311); anditis 
impossible, by any general descrip- 
tion, to convey an idea of the wealth 
of material accumulated in it, of the 
skill with which this is arranged, 
or of the quantity of luminous, in- 
genious, and striking thought with 
which it is interspersed. Let Mr. 
Bain himself be our guide to the 
points where the greatest novelty 
will be found. 

1. The doctrine of spontaneous or 
self-originated movements.— I have 
thought proper,’ says Mr. Bain, ‘ to 
assign to movement and feelings of 
movement a position preceding the 
sensations of the senses; and have 
endeavoured to prove that the 
exercise of active energy originating 
in purely internal impulses, inde- 
= of the stimulus produced 

y outward impressions, is a primary 
fact of our constitution.’ We be- 
lieve that the innovation thus 
modestly announced by the author, 
will be recognised as one of very 
great importance by all who can 
perceive its consequences. Already, 
as we have seen, in abandoning the 
old figure of the storing of images 
or impressions in a sensorial chamber 
in the brain, and substituting, as a 
more exact description of the accom- 
panying physical incident of all 
mental action, the notion of nervous 
currents running along a system of 
nerves and nerve centres distributed 
through the body, Mr. Bain had 
taken a step in advance of the older 
Sensationalists. But this doctrine 
of spontaneous activity is a still 
more important modification of the 
theory of Sensationalism as hitherto 
held. The ordinary view of those 
maintaining this theory has been 
that, in all mental action, the initia- 
tive lies without the human organism 
—that impressions are first made 
on the nerves at their extremities in, 
the various organs or seats of sen- 
sibility ; that thence they are con- 
veyed to the nerve centres; and 
that whatever consequent action 
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comes back from these centres so as 
to appear in the muscles, is nothing 
more than a return current provoked 
by what went in. Mr. Bain, on 
the other hand, thinks there ic 
evidence that the nerve centres 
have in themselves a power of origi- 
nating currents, without any stimu- 
lus from without, and that so there 
may be spontaneous muscular action. 
For the grounds on which he rests 
this conclusion we must refer to the 
volume; but how powerfully the 
conclusion, if correct, must affect 
the philosophy of the Sensationalists, 
must be evident at a glance. No 
longer, if it be admitted, need the 
Sensationalists adhere to the doc- 
trine which has been always felt to 
be the weakness of their system, that 
man is wholly the creature of cir- 
cumstances, active only in so far as 
he is acted upon; on the contrary, 
they may now regard it as sound 
belief that there is in man, as such, 
a fund of primordial energy, flowing, 
or tending to flow, from within out- 
wards, directed to this or that 
object, it may be, by the stimulus 
of sensation, but welling up inces- 
santly, whether sensation is present 
or not. Such a doctrine once an- 
nounced must necessarily recur fre- 
quently in connexion with the more 
advanced parts of mental science; 
and accordingly it is found recur- 
ring again and again in Mr. Bain’s 
work, always with the effect of 
giving a new turn or modification to 
the speculations with which he 
associates it. One of its most obvious 
_—— is to the science of 
character. Though there is a fund 
of primordial energy in all men, it 
may admit of all varieties of greater 
or less in different constitutions. In 
some men, the prevailing current 
may be the inflowing one from the 
seuses or outer seats of sensibility 
in contact with the external world 
to the nerve centres ; in others, the 
nerve centres themselves may be 
prodigiously active, generating 
energy which presses to be dis- 
charged, and in these the direction 
of the currents will rather be from 
within outwards. The following is 
a passage in which Mr. Bain points 
out this application of hisdoctrine :-— 

It may be remarked that sensibility 
and activity do not asa general rule rise 
and fall together ; on the contrary, they 
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often stand in an inverse proportion to 
each other. In comparing different cha- 
racters, or the different states of the same 
individual, we may test the truth of this 
observation. The strong, restless, active 
temperament is not always marked as 
the most sensitive and emotional, but is 
very frequently seen to be the least 
affected by these influences. The ac- 
tivity that seems to sustain itself, costing 
the individual almost no effort, being his 
delight rather than his drudgery, and 
very little altered by the presence or the 
absence of stimulus or ends, is ma- 
nifestly a constitutional self-prompting 
force ; and such activity may be seen in 
innumerable instances in the living 
world. This feature makes one of the 
fundamental distinctions of character, 
both in individuals and in races ; being 
seen in the restless adventurer, the in- 
defatigable traveller, the devotee of 
business, the incessant meddler in 
affairs ; in the man that hates repose 
and despises passive enjoyments. It is 
the pushing energy of Philip of Macedon 
and William the Conqueror. On the 
other hand, sensitive and emotional 
natures, which are to be found abun- 
dantly among men, and still more 
abundantly among women, are not 
active in a corresponding degree, while 
the kind of activity actually displayed 
is plainly seen to result more from some 
stimulus or object than from an innate 
exuberance of action. The activity 
prompted by ends, by something to be 
gained or avoided, is easily distinguished 
from the other by its being closely 
adapted to those ends, and by its ceasing 
when they have been accomplished. He 
that labours merely on the stimulus of 
reward, rests when he has acquired a 
competency, and is never confounded 
with the man whose life consists in 
giving vent to a naturally active tem- 
perament, or a superabundance of mus- 
cular and central energy. 

2. Classification and detailed ac- 
count of the senses.—This includes a 
separate account of each group of 
human sensations. The muscular 
sensations, or feelings connected 
with muscle, are considered first ; 
then all the remaining sensations 
of mere organic life, such as those 
connected with the bones and liga- 
ments, those connected with the 
waste of nerve itself, and those con- 
nected with the processes of cir- 
culation, respiration, and digestion ; 
while the sensations of the so-called 
five senses are reserved to the last, 
and are then treated with the 
utmost minuteness in the following 
order—taste, smell, touch, hearing, 
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and sight. We do not know that 
our literature contains a more satis- 
factory and exhaustive summary of 
our knowledge in this important 
department than is here presented. 
We can only note, in passing, 
the excellence of Mr. Bain’s method 
of arrangement, depending mainly 
on his thorough and consistent 
application to this part of his 
subject, of a distinction of the 
sensations into higher and lower, 
according to the degree of their 
idea-furnishing power, or recover- 
ability by the intellect. 

3- Doctrine of rudimentary vo- 
lition.—This is in reality a develop- 
ment of the doctrine of spontaneous 
activity alluded to above; and there 
is per -_ no part of the work in 
which Mr. Bain’s ingenuity as a 
thinker will be more readily recog- 
nised. Having established it, he 
thinks, ‘as an important fact of the 
human system, that our various 
organs are liable to be moved by a 
stimulus flowing out from the ner- 
vous centres in the absence of any 
impressions from without, or any 
antecedent state of feeling what- 
soever, he states it as his belief 
thatvolition, when strictly examined, 
will be found to be a compound 
made up of this fact and ‘ something 
else. What this something else 
is, he explains at some length. 
There are two steps in the explana- 
tion. The first step consists in the 
distinct enunciation of a principle 
already hinted at—that though 
there is a spontaneous supply of 
energy in the being, independent 
of all sensation, yet it is the property 
of sensation to associate itself with 
the energy thus accumulated and 
pressin for discharge, and to deter- 
mine the fact of the discharge. 
‘The centres of speech and song, 
for example, when fresh and healthy, 
may either overflow so as to com- 
mence action in a purely spon- 
taneous way, or they may remain 
undischarged till irritated by some 
external influence, as, for example, 
the sound of another voice. The 
bird whose morning song has lain 
dormant for a time, flows out again 
at the stimulus of another songster 
just begun.’ In short, it is proved 

y a thousand instances that it is 
a property of feeling to associate 
itself with action, to set action 
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going. But the kind of action 
primarily resulting from this mere 
association of in-coming feeling 
with out-pressing energy, is not 
what we call volitional action. In 
what, then, does it differ from vo- 
litional action? Precisely in this, 
that it is action in avon | random 
action, action all over, action burst- 
ing forth, so to speak, at every pore 
of that part of the organism which is 
under the control of the excited 
centre. In other words, all that 
feeling does (and it is best seen in the 
ease of the painful feelings) is to 
impel to action of some kind or 
other. In volitional action, how- 
ever, it is implied that the action is 
of a specific kind, directed to a par- 
ticular end, and managed from first 
to last by a reference to that end. 
The transmutation of mere feeling- 
prompted action, therefore, into 
volitional action, involves something 
more; and what that is Mr. Bain 
thus explains :— 


Tf, at the moment of some acute pain, 
there should accidentally occur a spon- 
taneous movement, and if that move- 
ment sensibly alleviates the pain, then 
it is that the volitional impulse belonging 
to the feeling will show itself. The move- 
ment accidentally begun through some 
other influence, will be sustained through 
this influence of the painful emotion. 
In the original situation of things, the 
acute feeling is unable of itself to bring 
on the precise movement that would 
modify the suffering; there is no pri- 
mordial link between a state of suffering 
and a train of alleviating movements. 
But should the proper movement be 
once actually begun, and cause a felt 
diminution of the acute agony, the spur 
that belongs to states of pain would 
suffice to sustain this movement. Once 
assume that the two waves occur to- 
gether in the same cerebral seat—a wave 
of painful emotion, and a wave of spon- 
taneous action tending to subdue the 
pain, —there would arise an influence 
out of the former to sustain and prolong 
the activity of the latter. The emotion 
cannot invite, or suggest, or waken up 
the appropriate action ; nevertheless, the 
appropriate action once there and sen- 
sibly telling upon the irritation, is there- 
upon kept going by the active influence, 
the volitional spur of the irritated con- 
sciousness. 
pain cannot awaken a dormant action, 
a present feeling can at least maintain a 
present action. This, so far as I can 
make out, is the original position of 
things in the matter of volition. Itmay 
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be that the start and the movements 
resulting from an acute smart, may re- 
lieve the smart, but that would not be a 
volition. In volition there are actions 
quite distinct from the manifested move- 
ments due to the emotion itself; these 
other actions rise at first independently 
and spontaneously, and are clutched in 
the embrace of the feeling when the two 
are found to suit one anvther in the al- 
leviation of pain or the effusion of 
pleasure. 

An example will perhaps place this 
speculation in aclearer light. Aninfant 
lying in bed has the painful sensation 
of chillness. This feeling produces the 
usual emotional display, namely, move- 
ments, and perhaps cries and tears. 
Besides these emotional elements there 
is a latent spur of volition, but with 
nothing to lay hold of as yet, owing to 
the disconnected condition of the mental 
arrangements at our birth. The child’s 
spontaneity, however, may be awake, 
and the pained condition will act so as 
to irritate the spontaneous centres, and 
make their central stimulus flow more 
copiously. In the course of a variety 
of spontaneous movements of arms, legs, 
and body, there occurs an action that 
brings the child in contact with the nurse 
lying beside it ; instantly warmth is felt, 
and this alleviation of the painful feeling 
becomes immediately the stimulus to 
sustain the movement going on at that 
moment. That movement, when dis- 
covered, is kept up in preference to the 
others occurring in the course of the 
random spontaneity. 

Possibly some little time may be re- 
quisite in the human infant to develop 
this power of clutching the right move- 
ment when it comes. But the power 
must be an original endowment ; no ex- 
perience could confer such a faculty as 
this. We are driven to assume some 
fundamental mode of connexion between 
the detached elements of feeling and 
movement occurring in the same brain 
at the same moment ; and I know of no 
better way of expressing this primordial 
tendency of the one to embrace the 
other than by saying that, when both 
are present together, the volitional spur 
of the feeling can stimulate the con- 
tinuance of the movement, provided a 
soothing and pleasurable effect is the 
conscious result. 

By a process of cohesion or acqui- 
sition, which I shall afterwards dwell 
upon, the movement and the feeling be- 
come so linked together, that the feeling 
can at after times waken the movement 
out of dormancy ; this is the state of 
matters in the maturity of volition. 


The theory of volition thus pro- 
pounded may possibly provoke con- 
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troversy ; but it will be time to go 
fully into the discussion when Mr. 
Bain shall have submitted his views 
on the entire subject of volition. 
It is enough at present to point 
attention to this as one of the germs 
of a new psychology which make 
the present volume so interesting. 

Ill. Tae Turory or THovent 
or Inreviect.—At the threshold 
of this important part of his subject, 
Mr. Bain very properly enumerates 
the general characters by which 
thought or intelligence, as such, is 
distinguished from the two other 
fundamental properties of mind, 
emotion and volition. They are as 
follows :— 

1. The persistence or continuance of 
sensations and other mental states, after 
the withdrawal of the external agent, or 
stimulus, is a notable characteristic of 
the mind, not implied, as it seems to me, 
in the mere fact of consciousness. In 
consequence of this property we are 
enabled to live a life in ideas, in addition 
to the life in actualities. 

2. The power of recovering, or re- 
viving, under the form of ideas, past or 
extinct sensations and feelings of all 
kinds, without the originals, and by 
mental agencies alone. These mental 
agencies are not included either in 
Emotion or in Volition, and therefore 
require a place of theirown. The two 
properties of continuance and recover- 
ability by mental causes, which are pro- 
bably at bottom the same property, 
make the fundamental and compre- 
hensive distinction of Intellect. 

3. The discrimination of conscious 
states, or the comparing of them one 
with another, with sense of agreement 
and difference, belongs to this depart- 
ment of mind. The fact of persistence 
is herein implied, for comparison cannot 
take place unless the traces of the past 
exist along with the present. I have 
already exemplified this power of dis- 
crimination, in speaking of the more in- 
tellectual part of the feelings of move- 
ment and sensations, 

4. The acquired powers grow out of 
the properties of Intellect, and are not 
involved in Emotion, or in Volition. 

5. Originality, or invention, is sus- 
tained by processes purely intellectual. 
By these processes, the compass of both 
Emotion and Action is enlarged in a 
most remarkable degree. 

6. It is, I believe, a fact that Con- 
sciousness is not indispensable to the 
operations of Intellect. If so, this is a 
broad line of distinction between In- 
tellect and the other regions of mind, 
for Consciousness makes up one of those 
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regions, and is an essential part of the 
other. 

We are not quite sure that this 
preliminary definition of the charac- 
teristics of intellect, as distinct from 
emotion and volition, is sufficiently 
rigorous and analytical for the 
elaborate and truly splendid dis- 
quisitions to which it stands as the 
prologue. What was wanted was 
perhaps not so much an enumeration 
of certain features conspicuously 

resent in intellection as distinct 
rom sensation and action, as a re- 
solute declaration of what consti- 
tutes, in the view of the author, the 
fact of intellection itself. The ele- 
ments of such a declaration are 
indeed involved in the passage 
which we have quoted; but we 
hardly think with such precision in 
the form of their presentation as 
Mr. Bain could easily have given to 
it. For example, the continuance 
of sensations and mental states after 
the withdrawal of the agent or 
stimulus which first caused them, 
and the recoverability of past men- 
tal states by mental causes, are first 
classed together as forming (pro- 
bably with a real identity between 
the two processes, radically con- 
sidered) the fundamental charac- 
teristics of intellectual operation ; 
then, farther, the discrimination of 
conscious states one from another, 
the formation of acquired powers, 
and invention, or originality, are 
enumerated as belonging to intel- 
lect, with the additional intimation 
that, in the opinion of the author, 
these functions are not necessarily 
conscious ; and lastly, on turning to 
the dissertations which follow, it is 
found that they are, from beginning 
to end, a connected exposition and 
exemplification of the laws of men- 
tal association. Now, here are all 
the elements; and it seems to us 
that Mr. Bain might with advantage 
have combined them, even at the 
outset, into one all-comprehensive 
generalization as to the nature and 
office of intellect or thought. Why 
not have said, for example, that 
intellect is the faculty of continuing 
mental states, of recovering mental 
states, and of effecting associations 
among mental states so continued or 
recovered? Nay, seeing that in the 
following dissertations the power of 
continuing mental — and the 
P 
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power of recovering them are them- 
selves resolved into mere cases of 
the associative tendency or faculty, 
why not have ventured at once 
on the bolder generalization, that 
thought or intellection consists in 
the tendency of mental states to 
form associations one with another ? 
Such a preliminary concentration of 
the reader’s attention on the process 
of association, as forming, in the 
author’s estimate, the one universal 
fact of all thought or intellection, 
would have accorded with the syn- 
thetic method pursued by Mr. Bain; 
and would have prepared the way 
for those subsequent dissertations 
of which this theory is the text. As 
it is, though Mr. Bain does announce 
that his exposition of the intellect is 
to consist entirely of an exposition 
of the laws of mental association 
and nothing else, the ordinary 
reader, remembering Mr. Bain’s 
enumeration of persistence of men- 
tal states, recoverability of mental 
states, discrimination between men- 
tal states, the acquisition of new 
powers, and invention or originality, 
as all belonging to intellect, and 
having no distinct information that 
Mr. Bain considers all these re- 
ducible to association, is somewhat 
puzzled to know why the one expo- 
sition should be so immediately 
substituted for the other. Only as 
he reads does the truth dawn upon 


m. 

But this fault, if it be one (and 
a slight extension of the introductory 
remarks on intellect would easily 
remedy it), is only the fault of an 
imperfect enunciation of the text at 
the outset, possibly because it was 
so familiar to the preacher himself; 
and the virtue, after all, lies in the 
sermon. We venture to say that 
no one who reads through the 294 
pees (pp. 315-609) which contain 

r. Bain’s exposition of the intel- 
lect, will rise from the task without 
the highest admiration of his powers 
both as a thinker and as a writer. 
Points of difference there will be— 
more especially where the reader, 
if he is of @ priori leanings, will 
come into collision with Mr. Bain 
on the question of the possibility of 
fabricating some of our ideas, such 
as those of extension or space, cause, 
&ec., by any associative process 
whatever, out of the elements fur- 
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nished by experience ; but this will 
not prevent the tribute of respect to 
Mr. Bain's extraordinary ability in 
the general course of hisdisquisitions, 
nor will it prevent competent persons 
from appreciating the force of new 
reasoning which Mr. Bain brings in 
aid of the a posteriori theory in 
some of the most disputed cases. 
For ourselves, only remarking in 
pessing, that we believe Mr. Bain 
as contrived, by his introduction 
into psychology of the doctrine of 
spontaneous movements (which in 
itself may be interpreted as con- 
stituting an a priori germ in his 
a to alter very con- 
siderably the state of the ener 
between the two schools, we will 
content ourselves with more general 
and descriptive references to the 
contents of this part of the work. 

Thought or intelligence, according 
to Mr. Bain, consists of a tendency 
inherent in the human constitution, 
in virtue of which elementary states 
of mind, whether of the sensitive or 
the active order, can be persisted in 
or recovered, and can moreover 
form associations among themselves, 
so as to produce new and more 
complex mental states ; which new 
mental states are again in their 
turn subject to the same conditions 
of durability, recoverability, and 
associability; and so on, ad infi- 
nitum. Or, more briefly (seeing 
that the continuance and recovera- 
bility of mental states are themselves 
the effects of association), thought 
or intelligence resolves itself, in his 
system, into the one supreme fact 
of the associability of mental states. 
The thorough exposition of this 
fact, therefore, by means of a syste- 
matic exhibition of the leading ways 
in which mental states do associate 
themselves, forms the complete 
theory of the intellect. 

A curious speculation, by the 
way, which it may be well to allude 
to before passing to the laws of 
association as enumerated by Mr. 
Bain, is that by which, as in duty 
bound by his fundamental theory, 
he seeks to root this capacity of 
thought or intelligence, this fact 


of associability, as well as sensation 


and action, among the processes of 
the nervous system. Ifthe physical 
incident of sensation is the trans- 
mission of a vital current from the 
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nerve extremities to the nerve- 
centres, and if the physical incident 
of action is the transmission of a 
vital current from the nerve centres 
to the nerve extremities, what is the 
physical incident of thought or in- 
telligence ? This question Mr. Bain 
answers virtually rather than for- 
mally, by answering it in connexion 
with the two simplest cases of in- 
tellectual operation—viz., the con- 
tinuance of mental states once 
begun, and their revival or recovery 
after they are over. The physical 
incident of the persistence of a 
mental state, according to Mr. Bain, 
can be nothing else than the pro- 
longation of the first nervous affec- 
tion, whether of the centripetal or 
of the centrifugal order, in the parts 
first affected. And so, in the case 
of a revived, or recovered, or re- 
collected, or imagined mental state, 
the physical incident can be nothing 
else than the setting on of a current 
—a simulated current, it might be 
called—precisely similar to that 
which did occur or which would 
occur, in the case of the primary 
affection, and affecting the same 
— though more weakly. Mr. 

ain reasons at some length in 
behalf of the necessity of substi- 
tuting this mode of conception, 
which alone accords with advanced 
physiology, for the old and exploded 
physiological hypothesis, according 
to which ideas were supposed to be 
stored up in a onaae chamber of 
the brain, whence they could be 
evoked on proper occasion. The 
following is an extract from his dis- 
cussion of this subject :— 

The idea of a cerebral closet is quite 
incompatible with the real manner of 
the working of nerve. Seeing then thata 
sensation in the first instance diffuses 
nerve currents through the interior of 
the brain outwards to the organs of ex- 
pression and movement, the persistence 
of that sensation after the outward ex- 
citing cause is withdrawn, can only be 
a continuance of the same diffusive cur- 
rents, perhaps less intense, but not 
otherwise different. The shock re- 
maining in the ear and the brain after 
the firing of artillery must pass through 
the same circles, and act in the same 
way, as during the actual sound. We 
have no reason for believing that in the 
self-sustaining condition the impression 
changes its seat, or into some 
new circles that have the special pro- 
perty of retaining it. Every part actu- 
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ated after the shock must have been 
actuated by the shock, only more power- 
fully. With this single difference of 
intensity, the mode of existence of a 
sensation enduring after the fact is es- 
sentially the same as its mode of exist- 
ence during the fact; the same organs 
are occupied, the same current action 
goes on. We see in the continuance of 
the attitude and expression the identical 
outward appearances; and these ap- 
pearances are produced by the course of 
power being still by the same routes. 
Moreover, the identity in the inward 
mode of consciousness implies that the 
manner of action within the brain is un- 
altered, 

Now if this be the case with im- 
pressions persisting when the cause has 
ceased, what view are we to adopt con- 
cerning impressions reproduced by men- 
tal causes alone, or without the aid of 
the original, as in ordinary recollection ? 
What is the manner of occupation of 
the brain with a resuscitated feeling of re- 
sistance, a smell, ora sound? Thereis 
only one answer so far as I can see. 
The renewed feeling occupies the very 
same parts and in the same manner as the 
original feeling, and no other parts, nor 
in any other manner that can be assigned, 
I imagine that if our present knowledge 
of the brain had been present to the 
earliest speculators, no other hypothesis 
than this would ever have occurred to 
any one. For where should a past 
feeling be re-embodied if not in the 
same organs as the feeling when present ?- 
It is only in this way that its identit; 
can be preserved; a feeling differently 
embodied must to all intents and pur- 
poses be a different feeling, unless we 
suppose a duplicate brain on which 
everything past is to be transferred. 
But such duplication has no proof and 
serves no end. 

It is possible, however, to adduce 
facts that set in a still clearer light this 
re-occupation of the sentient circles 
with recovered impressions and feelings. 
Take first the recovery of feelings of 
energetic action, as when reviving the 
exploits and exertions of yesterday. It 
is a notorious circumstance that if there 
be much excitement attending their re- 
collection, it is with difficulty that we 
can prevent ourselves from getting up 
to repeat them. The rush of feeling 
has gone on the old tracks, and seizes 
the same muscles, and would go the 
length of actually stimulating them to a 
repetition. A child cannot describe 
anything that it was engaged in with- 
out acting it out to the full length that 
the circumstances will permit. A dog 
dreaming sets his feet a-going, and some- 
times barks. The suppression of the full 
stage of perfect resuscitation needs ac- 
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tually an effort of volition, and we are 
often even incapable of the effort. If 
the recollection were carried on in a se- 
parate chamber of the brain, it would 
not press in this way upon the bodily 
organs engaged in the actual transaction. 
The truth can only be that the train of 
feeling is re-instated on the same parts 
as first vibrated to the original stimulus, 
and that recollection is merely a repe- 
tition which does not usually go quite 
the same length ; which stops short of 
actual execution. No better example 
could be furnished than the vocal re- 
collections. When we recal the im- 
pression of a word or a sentence, if we 
do not speak it out, we feel the twitter 
of the organs just about to come to that 
point. The articulating parts,—the 
larynx, the tongue, the lips,—are all 
sensibly excited ; a suppressed articu- 
lation is in fact the material of our re- 
collection, the intellectual manifestation, 
the idea of speech. Some persons of 
weak or incontinent nerves can hardly 
think without muttering—they talk to 
themselves. 
* : * * * 

The general doctrine now contended 
for as to the seat of revived impressions 
is not a barren speculation; if true, it 
bears important practical inferences. 
In expressing and describing thought 
and the thinking processes, an operation 
of great subtlety essential to our sub- 
ject, the doctrine is of great service ; 
it helps us in some measure to localize 
these processes, and the language that 
might otherwise be deemed figurative 
becomes literal. The imagination of 
visible objects is a process of seeing ; 
the musician’s imagination is hearing ; 
the phantasies of the cook and the 
gourmand tickle the palate ; the fear of 
a whipping actually makes the skin to 
tingle. 

The identity between actual and re- 
vived feelings shortens our labour by 
enabling us to transfer much of our 
knowledge of the one tothe other. The 
properties that we find to hold of sen- 
sation in the actual, we may after a 
certain allowance ascribe to the ideal. 
Thus the qualities of the sense of sight 
in any one person, as, for example, its 
discriminating power, would belong 
likewise to his visual ideas. The senses 
are in this way a key to the mind. Sen- 
sation is intellect already in act; it is 
the mere outward manifestation of the 
ideal processes. When the ear or the 
eye discriminates, it has already brought 
intelligence to the test. 

This doctrine has, therefore, impor- 
tant bearings upon the long-disputed 
question as to the origin of our ideas in 
sense. So far as it goes it appears un- 
favourable to the doctrine of innate 
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ideas. I do not mean, however, at the 
present stage, to enter into this great 
controversy, although we have been en- 
deavouring, both here and in the pre- 
vious Book, to pave the way for dis- 
cussing it afterwards, 


Although it is chiefly in connexion 
with the facts of persistence and 
the revival of mental states that Mr. 
Bain adduces this consideration of 
the physical concomitant of thought, 
it is not difficult to see how he 
extends it to thought universall 
and in its most complex forms. If 
all mental states, present, continued, 
revived, or imagined, involve ner- 
vous currenis, and if thought is the 
associability of mental states, then 
must thought also be, so far as 
physical investigation is concerned, 
the associability of nervous currents. 
It matters not that physiologists are 
yet unable, and may for thousands 
of years be unable, to investigate 
the actual phenomena of such 
associability ; it is enough if the 
fact can be alleged, and if psycho- 
logists, observing the correspondent 
phenomena on the semi-transparent 
dial-plate of consciousness, can 
group them into laws. 

The laws of intellect orassociation, 
as generalized by Mr. Bain, are four 
in number, two simple and two 
complex. We quote them in Mr. 
Bain’s own words :— 

t. The Law of Contiguity, or Adhe- 
sion.—Actions, Sensations, and States 
of Feeling, occurring together or in close 
succession, tend to grow together, or 
cohere in such a way that when any one 
of them is presented to the. mind, the 
others are apt to be brought up in idea. 

2. The Law of Similarity.—Present 
Actions, Sensations, Thoughts, or Emo- 
tions, tend to revive their like among 
previous impressions. 

3. The Law of Compound Asso- 
ciation. —- Past Actions, Sensations, 
Thoughts, or Emotions, are recalled more 
easily, when associated either through 
contiguity or similarity, with more than 
one present object or impression. 

4. The Law of Constructive Asso- 
ciation. —By means of Association, the 
mind has the power to form combina- 
tions or aggregates different from any 
that have been presented to it in the 
course of experience. 


Such are the four laws of asso- 
ciation which Mr. Bain offers as tan- 
tamount to a complete theory of the 
intellect, and under which he under- 
takes to include all those phenomena 
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which the older psychologists, such 
as Reid and Stewart, used to dis- 
tribute out among the so-called facul- 
ties of Memory, Judgment, Abstrac- 
tion, Reasoning, &c. The first two 
of the laws, under various names, 
have been familiar to psychologists 
since the time of Aristotle ; some- 
thing corresponding to the other 
two has also been offered by more 
recent psychologists, though not in 
the same form; and’ Sir William 
Hamilton, we believe, has organized 
his theory of intellectual operation 
in such a manner as to bring a few 
leading laws of association far into 
the foreground. But among psycho- 
logical works yet published, we do 
not know that there is one in which 
the division of the intellect into 
faculties is so boldly thrown over- 
board, and a generalization of the 
laws of association so boldly insti- 
tuted in its stead, as in this of Mr. 
Bain. Of course, even according to 
his system, the words memory, 
judgment, reasoning, &¢., may last; 
ut they will last only as convenient 
names under which to classify cer- 
tain cases or processes of association. 
It may be observed also, that among 
the laws of association, Mr. Bain 
gives no place to that of associa- 
tion by contrast, which figures 
so largely in some psychological 
systems. The reason is, that he 
resolves this law into the others. 
Whether Mr. Bain has succeeded 
in his attempt to reduce all intellec- 
tual phenomena into mere cases, 
more or less complex, of his four 
laws of association, and whether 
therefore his exposition of these 
laws will stand as equivalent to a 
complete theory of the intellect, 
can only be decided by those who 
will take the pains to go over the 
exposition critically, with the ex- 
press intention of coming to a deci- 
sion on this very point. There are, 
it appear to us, two plans, which, 
with a view to such a decision, the 
critic might adopt. If he has been 
accustomed to the older psychology 
of Reid, Stewart, and others, accor- 
ding to whom the intellect has 
always been viewed as a congeries 
of distinet faculties, under the names 
of memory, abstraction, judgment, 
reasoning, &c., he may make it his 
object to ascertain how far Mr. 
Bain has provided, under his system, 
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exact and sufficient equivalents for 
the mental processes designated by 
these venerable names. In any 
such investigation, considerable 
assistance will be derived from the 
index to Mr. Bain’s volume, in 
which, as if expecting such a trial, 
he has taken care to introduce the 
terms, memory, judgment, &c., as 
terms of the older psychology, and 
to indicate those pages in his expo- 
sition of the associative laws, in 
which he considers he has furnished 
the full equivalents. The reader 
however may prefer to go through 
the exposition in detail, without any 
such formal comparison of Mr. 
Bain’s system with that of Reid 
and Stewart, and may simply make 
it his object, as he goes along, to 
see whether he can start any in- 
stance of intellectual operation 
which would elude Mr. Bain’s laws 
of association, and so invalidate 
their claims to be regarded as an 
exhaustive account of the human in- 
tellect. We have already intimated 
on what points an inquirer proceed- 
ing on this method will be most apt 
to fasten. We will only say, in ad- 
dition, that so widely does Mr. Bain 
range in this part of his volume, so 
willing does i seem to be to test 
his laws of association by any in- 
stances, however difficult, that can 
be produced to try their competency, 
so earnestly does he seem to solicit 
the application of these laws to 
actual examples culled from every 
department of intellectual exercise, 
that, excepting always those points 
where the dispute between a priort 
and a posteriori comes in), we be- 
lieve no reader will be able to tax 
him with haste, with suppression, or 
with want of courage in his expo- 
sition. The impression, indeed, 
after reading this part of his volume, 
is that, should any critic, indisposed 
to systematic psychology in general, 
venture afresh in connexion with 
this attempt at such a science, on 
the old and off-hand criticism so 
often used in such cases— There 
are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,’ the author is the very 
man to reply on the spot, by 
requesting to have one of those 
things named. Certainly the array 
of things which he does include in 
his philosophy, with a view to their 
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scientific explanation, shows no dis- 

sition on his part to ignore any. 
Frabite, ideas, mental characteristics 
and idiosyncracies; the various 
modes of human genius as shown in 
art, science, literature, mechanical 
invention, and practical life; the 
genius of the poet, the genius of the 
orator, the genius of the engineer, 
the genius of the statesman, the 
genius of the painter or musician, 
the learning of the scholar, the craft 
of the artisan; whatever, in short, 
we are accustomed to think of as an 
individual intellectual act, or as a 
series or combination of such—all 
are duly brought into notice by 
Mr. Bain, and exhibited by him as 
having their origin either in the co- 
hesion of sensations and actions, 
emotions and volitions, one with 
another, on and on; or in the sugges- 
tion of similarity operating among 
sensations and actions, emotions and 
volitions, and previously acquired 
ideas, and binding them together in 
new and ever new identities; or in 
those associative processes of still 
higher potency which he distin- 
guishes by the names of compound 
association and constructive associa- 
tion. Were this portion of the 
volume remarkable for nothing else, 
it would be sufficiently remarkable 
for the amount of various know- 
ledge and information which it ex- 
hibits, and for the masterly manner 
in which the author draws upon his 
knowledge and information for the 
illustration of his doctrines. With 
the exception, perhaps, of Mr. John 
Mill’s Logic, we do not know any 
other English work of an abstract 
nature in which that first and most 
important art in expository writing 
—the art of interesting exemplifica- 
tion—is carried to nearly the same 
extent. By way of one specimen, 
let us quote a passage in which, 
after expounding his Law of Simi- 
larity, and showing its action in 
simpler instances, the author ven- 
tures to hint how, with this law in 
our hands, we may go on to investi- 

te even such a phenomenon as the 
intellect of Newton in the act of its 
greatest discovery :— 


To cite the greatest example that the- 


history of science contains, the dis- 
covery of universal gravitation, or the 
identifying the fall of heavy bodies on 
the earth with the attraction between 
the sun and the planets ; this was a 
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pure stroke of similarity, prepared by 
previous contemplation of the two facts 
apart. Newton had for years been 
studying the planetary motions: by the 
application of the doctrines of the compo- 
sition and resolution of forces to the 
planetary movements he had found that 
there were two actions at work in the 
case of each planet, that one of these 
actions was in the direction of the sun, 
and the other in the direction of the 
planet's movement at each instant—that 
the effect of the first, acting alone, would 
be to draw the body to the sun, and the 
effect of the second, acting alone, would 
be to make it fly off at a tangent, or in 
a straight line through space. By this 
process of decomposition he had reduced 
the question to a much simpler state ; 
he had in fact prepared the phenomenon 
of planetary motion for comparison with 
other movements already understood. 
This operation of analysis was itselfa re- 
markable effort of intellect ; no other 
man of that time showed the capability 
of handling the heavenly motions with 
such a daring familiarity—of intruding 
into their spheres the calculations of a 
terrestrial mechanics. This preparatory 
operation was perhaps a greater feat of 
intellect than the flash that followed it ; 
indeed the perception of identity could 
not be long delayed after such a clearing 
of the way. He had familiarized him- 
self, as the result of this mechanical re- 
solution of the forces at work, with the 
existence of an attractive force in the 
sun, which acted on all the bodies of the 
system, and he had discovered by a 
further effort of calculation that this 
force varied inversely as the square of 
the distance. As yet the phenomenon 
of solar attraction stood solitary in his 
mind, but it stood out as a remarkably 
clear and definite conception, so definite 
and clear that if ever he came to en- 
counter any other phenomenon of the 
same nature, the two would in all pro- 
bability flash together on his mind. 
Such was the preparation on the one 
side, the shaping of one of the two in- 
dividual phenomena destined to become 
one. Then as to the othermember. He 
had been familiarized with the falling of 
bodies from his infancy, like everybody 
else; and the impression that it had 
made for a length of time was as super- 
ficial as it had been in the minds of his 
brethren of mankind. It was to him as 
to them a phenomenon of sensible 
weight, hurts, breakage; it rendered 
necessary supports and resistance. This 
was the view naturally impressed upon 
his mind, and in this encumbered con- 
dition an identity with the pure and 
grand approach of the distant planets 
towards the sun, while yet held at dis- 
tance from him, was not to be looked 
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for even in the mind of Newton, whose 
identifying reach was doubtless of the 
first order. He had been for a length 
of time in possession of the prepared 
idea of solar force, without its ever 
bringing to his mind for comparison the 
familiar fact of a body falling to the 
earth, It was obviously necessary that 
some preparatory operation should take 
place upon this notion likewise ; some 
contemplation that would partially clear 
it of the accompaniments of mere smash, 
breakage, weight, support, &c., and 
hold it up in its purest form of a general 
movement of all free bodies towards the 
earth’s surface, or rather in the direction 
of the earth’s centre. Here too there 
was need of an analytic or disentangling 
procedure, an operation very distasteful 
and repulsive to the common mind, and 
stamping the scientific character upon 
any intellect that is at home in it. At 
what time Newton laid his analytic grasp 
upon this ancient experience of our race 
we may not now be able precisely to 
determine ; it may have been the com- 
monly recounted incident of the fall of 
the apple that set his mind to work, or 
it may have come round in the course 
of his studies of terrestrial phenomena. 
But I cannot help supposing that when 
the phenomenon was once taken to task 
in the way he had already been accus- 
tomed to deal with such things, he would 
very soon identify and eliminate the 
main fact from all the confusing circum- 
stantials, and see in it an instance of the 
motion of one body towards another by 
virtue of some inherent power in the at- 
tracting over the attracted mass. This 
eliminating generalization would present 
the case pure and prepared to his mind, 
as the other had already been by a pre- 
vious operation ; and then came the flash 
of identification, and with it the sublime 
discovery that brought heaven down to 
earth, and made a common force prevail 
throughout the solar system. Not lessto 
his honour than the discovery itself was 
his reserving the announcement until 
such time as the proof was rendered 
complete by the arrival of an accurate 
estimate of the magnitude of the earth, 
which was a necessary datum in the 
verifying the operation. 

This great stretch of identification, 
perhaps the widest leap that the intellect 
of man has had the opportunity of 
achieving, not onlyillustrates the mental 
attraction of similarity, it also presents 
in relief the preparation of the mind for 
bringing on the flash, We see the ne- 
cessity there was for a powerful mathe- 
matical faculty to seize the laws of the 
composition and resolution of forces, 
and apply them to the complicated case 
of elliptic motion ; in this application 
Newton already made a step beyond 
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any mathematician of the age. We ob- 
serve in the next place the intense hold 
that the mathematical aspect of the phe- 
nomena took on his mind, how he could 
set aside or conquer all the other aspects 
so much more imposing in the popular 
eye, and which had led to quite different 
hypotheses of the cause of the celestial 
movements. This characteristic shines 
remarkably through all the scientific 
writings of Newton ; however fascinating 
a phenomenon may be, he has always 
his mind ready to seize it with the ma- 
thematical pincers, and regard it in that 
view alone. His mode of dealing with 
the subject of Light is an instance no less 
striking than the one we have been now 
setting forth. There was in him either 
an absolute indifference to all the popular 
and poetic aspects of an appearance, or 
a preference tor the scientific side strong 
enough to set all these aside. The ex- 
ample he set of uncompromising ad- 
herence to the relations of number and 
measured force was probably the most 
influential result of his genius at a time 
when physical science was as yet un- 
emancipated from the trammels of a 
half-poetic style of theorising. The 
purification and regeneration of the 
scientific method was quite as much 
owing to the example of Newton as to 
the rhetorical enforcements of Bacon. 
The human intellect was braced by 
dwelling in his atmosphere, and his 
avatar was the foremost circumstance 
in giving a superior stamp to the career 
of thought in the eighteenth century. 


We have said enough, and quoted 
enough, we think, to show that the 
work before us is one of no ordinar 
character; and that in virtue of it 
the author is entitled to take his 
place, not only as a new psy chologist 
or metaphysician of the Scottish 
series, distinguished from his prede- 
cessors of that series by important 
peculiarities, both of doctrine and 
method, but also generally as a 
thinker whom the best scientific 
minds of the time may well welcome 
into their company, whether they 
do so as friends or as antagonists of 
his main principles. The style of 
the work, it may be proper to add, 
is calculated in every respect to do 
justice to its deeper merits. Its 
chief characteristic is an easy and 
unpretending perspicuity, sometimes 
varied into a kind of pleasant home- 
liness. Not unfrequently, however, 
in passages of importance, where the 
author has occasion to illustrate his 
meaning by references to matters of 
high interest, the language acquires 
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a certain strength and body, a 
certain eloquence of tone, and a» 
certain degree of poetic richness. 
Occasionally also a kind of guaint 
humour or vein of sarcasm is dis- 
cernible, mingling with the anthor’s 
thoughts, and breaking out in his 
allusions and expressions. Those, 
however, who are fond of trying to 
discover the personal character of 
an author underneath his writings, 
will not find much of this or of any 
other kind on which to fasten, so as 
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to try their powers of. inference. 
The author has wonderfully well 
kept up throughout the grave tem- 
per of the unimpassioned expositor. 
The elements both of feeling and of 
active energy are kept well under 
control; and though now and then, 
as we have said, a twitch of humour 
or of something else seems to flit 
across the face, the expression 
habitual to it seems to be that of 
calm and placid intelligence. 


D. M. 


OLD RINGS. 


In Two 


Parts. 


Part I. 


Posuit annulum in manu ejus, annulum honoris titulum, libertatis insigne pignus, 
signaculum fidei, arrham ccelestium nuptiarum.—Pet. Chryolog. 


I O minute objects of virtu, except 

perhaps gems, present them- 
selves so often to the tourist’s notice 
in Italy, as engraved stones, set, or 
ready for setting, in rings. One in- 
teresting peculiarity with regard to 
these relics is, the perfect preserva- 
tion in which they occur ; other and 
larger antiquities bear on their face 
the impress of Time’s corroding 
touch: the crumbling brick-work 
of baths, walls, and broken-backed 
agueducts; the columns clamped 
with iron, the arch of triumph in 
decay, cased for protection in new 
masonry against further mischief, 
attest on all sides his victory over 
the labours of the architect; while 
whole galleries of shattered statuary 
—here of headless, limbless forms, 
yclept torsos; or of whole heroes 
reduced to one colossal foot, er 
pede Hercules—there of a long 
vista of busts, indebted in almost 
every case to the modern nose- 
maker for the restoration of that 
important feature, bear witness that 
he has been no less injurious to 
those of the sculptor. The engraver, 
however, is more fortunate ; all his 
pigmy figures have successfully re- 
sisted the damages sustained by 
those in marble and bronze, con- 
tinue to this day as perfect in their 
finish and with as fine a polish as 
when eighteen centuries ago they 
first issued from the studios of 


Dioscorides and his pupils, ena- 
bling each of us to mela in these 
time-honoured works the 
Horace, exegi 


boast of 
monumentum e@ere 
perennius. Engraved stones turn 
up in abundance’ everywhere 
—in public museums, in the ca- 
binets of monied collectors, in the 
refuse drawer of the working jewel- 
lers, in the cracked gallipot of the 
village pharmacesta, in the mole- 
skin purse of the bronzed contadino, 
in the pack of the itinerant dealer, 
within the wires of the money- 
changer’s window padlocked with 
notes and gold coins, or stowed 
away in a strong box under the bed 
of some ccenobite frate, who wears 
the key of it night and day round 
his neck. 
In the great majority of cases, 
these stones are partially, if not 
wholly, antiques ; that is to say, the 
stones are very generally ancient, 
as the time-worn surface on the ob- 
verse sufliciently indicates, often to 
the naked eye, but always with the 
aid of a lens; but the antiquity of 
the engraving must be scanned more 
carefully, seeing that cutting and 
preparing the stone by the politor 
is not necessarily synchronous with 
the engraving. When this is not 
very bad, nor superlatively good 
the one extreme being, in these 
egenerate days, unattainable, the 
other not worth forging), it may 
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turn out on close inspection to be 
either altoyether modern, or else an 
unfinished antique rifocato, touched 
up by the hand of a living artist, who, 
if he understands his trade, on offer- 
ing it to your Eecellenza for sale, will 
modestly disclaim any share in the 
merit of a work, plainly—as he is 
himself assured, and would fain 
have you believe—of the times of 
Alexander or Augustus. Of such 
intaglios as are bond fide antiques, 
the merit of the engraving varies 
exceedingly, ranging from the very 
highest standard of first-rate Greek 
excellence, down to productions so 
mean as not only to have no artistic 
worth, but even to tax and some- 
times buffle the ingenuity of the 
connoisseur to guess what may be 
intended by the indistinct sketch. 
In examining for the first time 
(which is seldom the collector’s for- 
tune) a handful of engraved stones, 
the certainty is that nine out of ten 
of the lot will be mere rubbish, @bor- 
tive attempts to delineate animal 
and other forms ; so rudely outlined 
as to make the examiner wish that 
the scratcher thereof had followed 
the practice of those primeval 
painters mentioned by Alhian, who, 
to prevent all possibility of mistake, 
would wisely write under each pro- 
duction, ‘ ‘This is a cow, here is a 
horse, a wolf, a tree,’ &c.; a sprink- 
ling of others, mueh more merito- 
rious than these, and yet far enough 
removed from good, might, espe- 
cially if the stoves themselves are 
pretty, perhaps be selected for fur- 
ther consideration. And in some 
such handful, once or twice in ten 
years, he might, among much that 
was mediocre, and more that was 
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ineffably bad, stumble on a trouvade 
that would amply repay him for the 
time and eyesight expended over the 
rest. 

Ah, we well remember those un- 
frequent moments of pleasure when 
our weary eye, exhausted by a whole 
long morning’s session over such 
relics, has suddenly lighted upon a 
Greek gem—true Greek to the very 
core,—which, on being submitted 
to the lens, has fully justified the 
decision already Pa of it at the 
first glance ; some head, perchance, 
of Jove, or an Indian Bacchus, 
most elaborately finished, and per- 
fectly beautiful in every detail; or 
a nude water-nymph, glowing, as 
she rises in all her charms from the 
bath, through the ruddy light of an 
Oriental cornelian; or, it may be, 
some scene before the walls of Troy, 
in which the gods, and heroes like 
gods, are matched; where horses 
champ, shadowy spears cross, and 
chariots whirl; or where Achilles, 
dragging Hector by the helmet, 
scowls askance, and looks terrible, 
all within the area of a few lines’ 
diameter.* 

The soil of Italy quite teems 
in places with old _ring-stones; 
and at Rome especially, the daily 
relays of fresh truffles from the 
Nurcian hills is not more constant 
during the season, than all the year 
round the supply of these never- 
failing ‘pietri antichi.’ So brisk, 
indeed, and flourishing is the com- 
merce in these small valuables, and 
so large the quantity collected and 
exhibited for sale, that the amateur, 
familiarized with the profusion, 
soon ceases to view the relation of 
the three bushelst of gemmed rings, 


* The wonder is-that all this microscopic excellence was executed (if the pre- 


vailing opinion be the true one) without a lens or any aid to the eye beyond the 
occasional interposition of an emerald, or green glass, to refresh the vision. This 
however Natter doubts, and as no man ever came nearer than he did to the beau 
ideal of Greek engraving, his opinion deserves great respect. He says, ‘As the 
art of gem engraving is far too difficult for a young hand to attain sudden pro- 
ficiency in it, and as the period of youth must needs be passed in learning, 
essaying, re-constructing, modifying, and making slow progress towards perfection, 
the eye-sight must needs begin to fail before the artist becomes a master of his 
art.’ Whence he infers, ‘Qu’il y a beaucoup d’apparence que les anciens artistes 
ont eu recours comme nous, & quelque lunette pour supplier & ce defaut et faciliter 
leur travail.’ 

+ According to Livy’s relation, ‘One bushel.’ Either admission however would 
serve to prove the immense number of rings worn at Rome as early as the first 
Punic war. The word ‘ annularius,’ or ring-maker, by which the ancient jeweller 


_ designated, points also to the prevalency of the fashion of wearing rings at 
tome. 
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gleaned by the one-eyed Cartha- 
inian general from off the fatal 
eld of Canne, as an extravagant 
myth, and considers it a sober 
historic statement by no means un- 
worthy of credit. 

The love of the Romans for rings 
dates nearly from the foundation of 
their city, as the gemmed fingers of 
the statues of the two immediate 
successors of Romulus, Numa and 
Servius Tullius, cited by Pliny, suf- 
ficiently attest. Their use was also 
familiar to the surrounding nations. 
Etruria has left large legacies of 
rings, which have been disinterred 
at various times with her other 
jewelleries, showing the addiction of 
this state to that particular finger 
gear. The Sabines, too, as we learn 
from Livy, were distinguished, even 
from the infancy of Rome, for the 
size and beauty of their rings ; and 
so, no doubt, were all the other sur- 
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ancestors, we have the testimony of 
Julius Cesar that they wore dark 
iron rings, which he mistook for 
the currency of the realm. 

In Greece* the addiction to this 
gewgaw was as great as in Rome; 
and if we go still further back 
among the nations from whom both 
Greeks and Romans derived the 
ornament, we shall find, from sources 
alike sacred and profane, ample 
evidence that rings were in general 
wear from the remotest ages. That 
the early Persians wore them we 
know ; for Ahasuerus gives one into 
the hands of Esther; and Alexander, 
after conquering Darius, is reported 
to have sealed his first acts with that 
monarch’s ring. Of the Babylonians, 
Herodotus states that every man 
had his signet; lian, that the 
Afric Cyrenians were fond of them, 
and that the most economic of the 
people carried very valuable ones ; 


rounding states which successively 


the Ethiopians, barbarians who 
engaged her arms. Of our own 


clotted their bodies in panther and 


* Though there is abundant evidence to prove man’s passion for rings 
from the earliest period of his known history, and Pliny therefore wrong in 
asserting that the Greeks of Homer's day knew nothing about them, it is neverthe- 
less remarkable that this poet does not once mention or even allude to rings in either 
of his epics, and the rather that occasions when we might have expected such 
reference are of not unfrequent occurrence. Pope indeed, in his translation, makes 
Pretus send Bellerophon to his uncle with ‘sealed tablets’ ;— 


‘To Lycia the devoted youth he sent, 
With tablets sealed, that told his dire intent.’ 


And Plutarch also to the same purpose says, ‘ Bellerophon, when he carried letters 
ordering his destruction, did not unseal them, but forbore touching the king’s 
despatches with the same continence as he had refrained from injuring his bed, for 
curiosity is an incontinence as well as adultery.’ But neither author is borne out 
by the original passage. It is moreover to be observed that, in rehearsing the 
trinkets of beaux, belles, and goddesses, Homer enumerates clasps, bracelets, 

old studs, and ear-rings, but omits all mention of finger-rings. Nor again, when 

aris and Menelaus cast lots into Hector’s helmet, are rings—annuli ad sortes 
—alluded to, though, had they possessed them, they would have been the appropriate 
pledges. Nor finally in wardrobes whose valuable contents are occasionally exposed 
to view, does he ever speak of ‘unsealing’ the chests that contained them. Yet 
we learn from Eritheus, that one Greek Trojan hero at least—Ulysses—certainly 
carried a ring, with a dolphin for device, similar to that upon his shield. His 
motive for adopting this emblem we give in French, from Amylot’s translation of 
Plutarch, as it concerns Télémaque, fils d’ Ulysse, always read in that language :— 
‘ Telemaque estoit encores bien jeune, tomba en un endroict de la mer ov I’eau 
estoit fort profonde, et feut sauiué par le moyen de quelques daulphins qui le 
receurent en tombant et le porterent hors de l'eau parquoi le pere depuis pour en 
rendre grace et honorer cett animal fait graver l'image d’un dauphin dedans le 


chaton de l’anneau dont il scelloit et le porta pour ornement & son escu.’— 
Amylot, 1584. 


+ The taste for rings has gone on, still continues, and will probably do so to 


the end of time. Even during the dark ages it is certain that many of the noblest 
engraved gems were, on the mere traditional authority of their excellence, stuck 
into church walls, and about the shrines of saints, as costly offerings for vows per- 
formed ; and from some such motive, rather than from any actual knowledge of 


their excellence, Pepin sealed with an antique Indian Bacchus, and Charlemagne with 
a Jupiter Serapis. 
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lion-skins, used the same stones 
that tipped their arrows for making 
annular seals.* Rings were worn 
by the patriarchs: Judah, as we 
read in Genesis, gave his to Tamar; 
Joseph received one from Pharaoh; 
and later, we can scarcely doubt 
they would form part of the spoil 
which enriched the people when 
they made their final exodus from 
Egypt. In what favour the Egyp- 
tians held rings, might have been 
safely inferred from the profuse 
display of them on the fingers of 
painted figures adorning sarcopha- 
gus lids, even had no_ splendid 
specimens (some as early as the 
times of Ositarsin and Thothmes 
III., who were contemporaries with 
Josephand Moses) been found tocon- 
firm and to illustrate such pictorial 
evidence; authenticated portraits of 
some of the Parthian and Sassan- 
drian kings (as established by M. 
Silvestre de Sacy) occur in rings 
made of cornelian and amethyst ; 
and ‘in the Townley Collection of 
gems there are emeralds and bits 
of lapis lazuli engraved with 
figures precisely similar to those in 
the grottoes of Sallecette, near 
Bombay, and in the Isle of Ele- 
—_ equalling the very best 
igyptian workmanship, and evi- 


* Herodotus. 
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dently of very remote anti- 
quity.’+ 

It is said in one of the early 
chapters of Exodus, that ‘ Bezaleel 
was filled with wisdom of heart, to 
work all manner of work with the 
graver, as well as to devise cunning 
work in gold and silver and brass,t 
and in cutting of stones to set 
them ;’ so that the art of engraving 
and mounting stones for the finger 
seems to have been one of the very 
earliest practised, and the love of 
rings as wide-spread, and almost as 
old, as the world itself; for few are 
those places which the flaming 
Torcher circles in his ring, where 
he has not found the inhabitants in 
possession of theirs. We shall pro- 
ceed anon to consider what may have 
been the determining motive with 
the world at large for adopting 
rings; but beforehand we would 
say a few words on the trinkets 
themselves—their ancient names, 
their various forms, the devices 
they display, and the different sub- 
stances of which they are com- 
posed. 

With regard to the first, Licetus 
has taken the trouble of collect- 
ing together from authentic sources 
the following list: annulus,§ anel- 
lus, circulus, orbiculus, digitalius,|| 


+ Millin. 


+ By this passage it would further appear, that the several arts of cutting and 


preparing a stone, engraving and mounting it, which formed in after times three 
separate trades, were united in the person of Bezaleel ; the engraving on metals and 
stones are both attributed to him, but which came first, or whether the two arts 
were synchronous, does not appear. Of the very early engraving on metal, 
Herodotus gives a very interesting illustration. When Aristagorus visits Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta (B.c. 700), with a view to excite him to take up arms against 
Darius, he brings with him an atlas engraved in bronze—yd\xeov rivaka tv Tw yij¢ 
amdone wepiodog tverérpnro Kai Oddacoa Ti Taca Kai ToTapor WavTeg—in which 
he exhibits all the Stathmoi or stations where the army might halt on its three 
months’ march to Susa. Of engraving on glass we shall speak when we treat more 
particularly of gems. 

§ Annulus, the commonest designation, was named from annus, the year, which 
rolls round on itself— 

‘ Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus,’ 

whence it is represented hieroglyphically by a snake swallowing its own tail. 

|| But not digitale nor digitus, which however have both been so misinter- 
preted. The first of these words corresponds evidently to the Italian ditale, or 
thimble :— 

‘Whose primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adam's first green breeches.’-—Hudib. 


Here it is asked, by curious commentators, to whom it would be difficult to reply, 
why, as our first parents had unquestionably needles and thread to sew, should it 
be thought unlikely that they also invented, for the protection of their fingers, those 
thimbles which are everywhere associated and sold with them? As to the second 
word, digitus, it never means anything else but finger. The passage in Plautus, 
digitos in manibus non habet, supposed to countenance another meaning, has, rightly 
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symbolum,* cingulum, vinculum, 
ungulum, unguinum, condulum, con- 
dalium; to which list others also 
— be added, as odevdovn, xptxos, 
and sigillum.t 

The objects represented on these 
sigils are almost endless: origi- 
nally the natural world furnished 
them, and when that was exhausted, 
the boundless regions of mythology 
and romance were had recourse to. 
At first it was considered indecorous 
by some to have the image of a god 
to play with and turn listlessly 
around the finger, to expose to im- 
proper company, or to take into 
immodest haunts. On such grounds 
it was that Pythagoras forbade his 
disciples the use of rings with sacred 
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bulk of the pagan world were diffe- 
rently minded, and did not scruple 
to wear any divinity they might 
take a fancy to, or wish to take a 
fancy to them. A vast number of 
cornelian and other engraved divi- 
nities, cuntinually found in excava- 
tions, and sometimes in the track of 
the plough, amply attest this; norare 
there wanting recorded instances of 
ancient notabilities who were wont 
thus to bedizen their fingers; not 
always, it would seem, for the mere 
vanity of display, but sometimes for 
the recovery of health; sometimes, 
like Philocles in Lucian, to raise 
demons. Julius Cesar, a hero of 
more gallantry than Diomede,§ de- 
corated himself with a Venus ix 


designs ; and that Numa, though, as 
we have said, personally fond of 
them, made this particular class the 
subject of a prohibitory enactment ; 
Plutarch accordingly declares, in 
words which forcibly remind us of 
St. Paul, that to wear rings thus 
figured can never be to honour the 
gods, seeing they are of a spiritual 
nature, and can only be approached 
and apprehended spiritually.t But 
while some thought thus, the great 


gemma, in consideration of her 
aving made him a joli gargon (ér 
airos Ti Spys am’ airis &ye). Nero 
wore a ring given him by his in- 
famous favourite Sporus, with the 
rape of Proserpine for subject. King 
Pyrrhus had an agate, swi generis, 
which spontaneously displayed the 
Nine Muses with their insignia, and 
Apollo with his ae 

As regards the relative frequency 


in which the Olympic divinities are 


explained, no such leaning. ‘ Why,’ asks one of a neighbour, on seeing some 
effeminately-dressed character pass by, ‘why is he so costumed ?’ ‘ Because he has 
no rings on his fingers,’ say some interpreters, missing the sarcasm of the words, 
and assigning an unauthorized sense to digitos. ‘ Because,’ says Longus, pre- 
serving the pleasantry of the passage, and giving the common, which is the right 
interpretation, to digitos, ‘because he has hands without fingers, to be sure! and 
so is obliged to fasten them into his ears.’ 

* Symbolum (cvpBorov) which is of more modern origin than uwngulum 
(éaxrvdcoy), was the name for the seal ring given by each member of a feast to 
the traiteur who was to provide it, pledging himself thereby to pay his share in the 
reckoning. Terence alludes tv this practice, where he says, ‘ Heri aliquot adoles- 
centuli coiemus in Pirro in hunc diem ut de symbolis essemus.’ Hence the bye- 
word for one who could not pay for his supper, ‘ne symbolum quidem habet,’ ‘he 
is not worth a tester.’ 

+ As all rings were originally seal rings, sigillum, from sigillare, to seal, and 
odpayiopa from o¢payZev, which is the Greek equivalent, were almost as familiar 
designations for rings as the word annulus itself. Sigillum however did not always 
signify a ring ; in its primary acceptation it designated certain little figures, very 
similar to those at present borne about on the heads of the Italian image-boys, 
which, in their perilous progress through the streets, seem always, as they look 
down upon the bustling, hustling crowd, to beseech it, in words borrowed from one 
of their Latin predecessors, ‘Sum fragilis, sed tu moneo ne sperne sigillwm.’ 
Such images were used to be sent round during the Saturnalia. Some such too, 
of an immodest character, adorned the bed-chamber of the filthy Tiberius— 
* Cubicula plurifariam bellis et sigillis lascivissimarum picturarum ornare solebat.’ 
Sometimes the word designated statues, as Gruter has proved from inscriptions, 
one of which, inscribed on a pedestal, runs thus,—‘MAVORTIO SACRO, hoc 
sigillum a servo tangi nefas est.’ ‘Sacred to Mars, it is prohibited to slaves to 
touch this statue’ (sigillum), Sometimes, however, and as early as quite at the 
beginning of the Cesarean government at Rome, we find signet rings called 
sigillaria. 

t we ovre bowov apopmodiy Ta BeXriova Toig xEipoow ovre EparrecOat 
cov Svvaroyv @ Awe Fp vonoe, 

§ Vide Homer, 
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now picked up, and therefore, it may 
be presumed, were worn, we do not 
remember to have met with an esti- 
mate: the result of our own obser- 
vation would tend to show that 
among the gods the following was 
the order of precedency; Jupiter, 
Mercury, Bacchus, Apollo; Mars, 
who, though he taught men’s fingers 
to fight, was not quite so favourite a 
finger ornament, comes next; then 
Cupids and Neptunes; Plutos are 
less frequent ; Velen figure was 
evidently too vulgar to give general 
satisfaction; Harpocrates,with finger 
on lip, was fashionable at Rome in 
Pliny’s day, and is now found occa- 
sionally. Of the goddesses, in bust 
or whole length, there are more 
Minervas than Dianas ; more Dianas 
than Junos; of Venus, hominum 
divomque voluptas, the effigies are 
numerous; of other goddesses, the 
supply is much more scant. The 
Graces, dancing, was the subject of a 
seal given by Tissaphernes to the 
Greek commander, Clearchus. 

Of terrestrial celebrities, the 
Amazons, first patronized by Com- 
modus, became, through court in- 
fluence, a popular engraving; but 
next to the gods and goddesses, 
heroes were in most general favour, 
and, as befitted fighting men, very 
often found themselves in @ ring. 
Otryades dying on his shield, of 
which Natter cites two magnificent 
Greek specimens—one belonging to 
the Prince of Orange, the other in 
the collection of the Baron de Stosch; 
Achilles dragging Hector round the 
walls of Troy, of which we possess 
a highly-finished gem; the return of 
Ulysses; the parting of Hector and 
Andromache; A®neas’s escape from 
Troy in flames; warriors in action 
advancing to the charge, under cover 
of their shields; engaged in combat 
or after it, holding in reckless right 
hand a ghastly head for contempla- 
tion, while the left heel, according 
to heroic precedent, presses heavil 
on the prostrate acephalus foe, are all 
favourite subjects; but of all popular 
ring heroes, none was so popular as 
Alexander the Great, who for a 
time bewitched posterity to such a 
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degree, that they believed that on 
undertaking any great enterprize, 
the merely wearing his effigy on the 
finger was enough to ensure its suc- 
cess. This post obit renown was so 
great at Rome, that his image set 
the seal to all Augustus’s acts of 
state, while the whole of one illus- 
trious Roman family had such ad- 
miration for the Macedonian mad- 
man’s head, that no member of it, 
man or woman, ever stirred from 
home without first slipping on the 
ring in which it was embezilled. 
Though Alexander’s head was thus 
worn at Rome, it is not probable 
that the Greeks during his life-time 
would have long worn theirs had 
they ventured to take such a liberty. 
So jealous indeed was this monarch 
of his good looks, that but one 
favoured artist—Pyrgoteles—was 
permitted to delineate his august 
countenance. Some Roman em- 
perors affected the same delicacy ; 
and though their features are per- 
petuated by engraved stones as well 
as coins and busts, they did not 
allow their subjects to wear the 
imperial head on their fingers. 
Augustus, like Alexander, suffered 
only one Greek engraver — Dios- 
corides—to represent him ; but after 
his death men were at liberty of 
course to follow their own inclina- 
tions, when many who out of re- 
spect to his memory had put off all 
rings at his death (as was usual at 
Rome under any great national ca- 
lamity), on resuming them, bore his 
head as a signet; and several of the 
succeeding Cesars adopted it as the 
state seal. Tiberius, without directly 
prohibiting his portrait to be worn, 
made the conditions so troublesome 
and hazardous to the wearer, that it 
is a matter of wonder any person 
should have cared to run the risk of 
his life to obtain so small a gratifi- 
cation, for nummo vel annulo effigiem 
impressum latrina aut lupinaribus 
intullisse was capital; and there 
were spies everywhere to give infor- 
mation on the slightest infringement 
of the law. Many, however, did 
venture, and paid dearly for the 
temerity.* 


* Seneca mentions one Roman gentleman who, having taken too many glasses 
of wine, retired from the table, and being pounced upon by an informer, who 
caught him matula in hand, would have suffered the full penalty of the law, had not 
a servant, while the spy was getting the attestations necessary for a conviction, 
adroitly slipped off the dangerous ring from his tipsy master’s hand, and by claiming 
it as his own property, put a stop to any further proceedings, 
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These interdicting restrictions 
ceased to operate after Tiberius's 
death, and were not revived by any 
subsequent Cesar. Claudius, going 
to the opposite extreme, not only 
removed the penalties, but was so 
fond of seeing his head set in an 
engraving, that he permitted the 
approach to his person only to those 
citizens who bore this badge of 
loyalty. Other autocrats were ho- 
noured in a like manner: Lucullus 
wore a splendid emerald, on which 
one of the Ptolemies was incised ; 
and Semiramis was quite a national 
seal among the Persians. Besides 
the heads of warriors and sovereigns, 
those of various other public cha- 
racters were adopted for sigillation, 
and foremost amongst these, the 
Greek sages. All persons who were 
not of that very small class nullius 
addicti jurare in verba magistri, 
wore the leader of their own parti- 
cular sect ; so that by a mere glance 
at the hand, a stranger might ascer- 
tain, without a word spoken, what 
any new acquaintance’s philoso- 
phical sentiments might be, accord- 
ing as the glittering gem bore the 
lineaments of Zeno, Plato, Aristotle, 
Diogenes, &c. But while all phi- 
losophers were thus worn, all were 
not equally in vogue. The Platonists 
were few in number ; a sprinkling of 
Stoics, and no doubt a sufficiency 
of Cynics and Peripatetics, might be 
found who adorned themselves with 
the heads of their respective chiefs ; 
but there were two sages of very 
different tenets, whose busts, beyond 
all others, figured on ancient seals— 
Socrates and Epicurus. Socrates, 
whose ugliness, like that of his 
countryman Gryllus, was of a kind 
to secure him a lasting renown, had 
he been even less illustrious as a 
teacher of wisdom, was on both 
accounts largely intaglioed for rings; 
some, who wore him out of respect 
to his moral excellency, adopted the 
little round head by itself; others, 
with whom the sense of the ludi- 
crous was uppermost, made sport of 
his physical defects, which they ex- 
aggerated into caricature, or, de- 
basing it still further, they associated 
with his unfortunate phiz the front 
and trunk of an elephant, the ‘ hure’ 
of a grinning boar, or the profile of 
some hideous apocryphal monster, 
to heighten by contrast the ridicu- 
lous effect. 
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Butof all theancient philosophers, 
none was so popular as Epicurus, 
who pleased all the world by teach- 
ing that the best philosophy was for 
each to please himself, a precept 
and practice as highly esteemed at 
Rome as at Athens; nor was Epi- 
eurus himself forgotten by those 
many disciples who followed his 
example to the letter: his images 
for a time seem to have rivalled 
those of Jupiter in number, and to 
have met with nearly the same 
amount of homage. Our only busi- 
ness here with him is to record that 
this portrait was so favourite a device 
with the ring-makers, that in Pliny’s 
day there was no intaglio more 
frequent or in higher esteem ; while 
in Cicero’s (which carries us back 
from Vespasian to Augustus) we find 
the great Roman orator making a 
similar statement, showing that 
Epicurus’s figure was not only 
engraved on rings, but struck into 
drinking-cups and alibi. Non in 
tabulis solum, sed in poculis et in 
annulis spectare solitum Rome ima- 
ginem Epicuri. If his reputation 
at Rome was all his time persistent, 
what an issue of Epicurus’s heads 
there must have been! 

Besides Grecian sages, the poets, 
orators, statesmen, and _ historians, 
of both Greece and Latium, fur- 
nished their admirers and partizans 
with a copious supply/of heads for 
signets; the private relations of life 
suggested many others: some grate- 
ful freedman would wear the image 
of a kind master who had liberated 
him from servitude; an ardent and 
youthful inamorito, that of a hard 
mistress from whom there was no 
manumission ; true friendsin parting 
often exchanged portrait rings; 
some, like Scipio Africanus, wore 
an honoured father; others, like 
Lentulus, an uncle; and many per- 
sons friends whose persons the 
loved, or whose memory, thoug 
unconnected by the ties of blood, 
they reverenced, or would be sup- 
posed to reverence. 

Animals of all kinds—real, com- 
posite, and purely hypothetical— 
also occur on rings; the king of 


~beasts is the most common, and 


though no physiognomy is so puz- 
zling to delineate correctly, yet 
some Greek engravers, who have 
ventured to represent him couchant, 
courant, rampant, or beant, have in 
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many instances perfectly succeeded 
in this difficult undertaking. An 
engraved amethyst of a lion, be- 
longing to Lord Carlisle, is’ de- 
scribed by Natter as the ne plusultra 
of artistic capability, but a hundred 
almost his rivals, roaring for a pre- 
cedence which would be difficult to 
award, show how carefully his form 
was studied in classic times. If we 
may credit the ancient tradition, 
which assigns to King David's 
finger, for official seal, the Lion of 
Judah, this would make the device 
very ancient indeed. Another much 
less unceriain lion is the leo ensifer 
which Pompey certainly wore. Of 
other amphitheatric animals, grace- 
ful pards, camels, elephants, and 
above all the gaunt wolf, so inti- 
mately associated and mixed up with 
the history of early Rome, are most 
frequently portrayed on ancient 
gems. Next to the lion no animal 
was so lavishly admired as the horse, 
in representing which all the fine 
arts seemed to vie with each other 
to do him justice, whilst high sound- 
ing epithets were bestowed upon the 
countries that bred and the heroes 
who reared and trained them. 
Without Pegasus (who was after all 
but a horse with wings) no ancient 
poet ever attempted to soar: nor 
was this animal alone celebrated in 
ode and epic ; engraving’s sister art, 
sculpture, did her best to show off his 
breeding and mettle, and if we look 
from the marble and bronze horses 
of antiquity—so many of which will 
arise spontaneously to the memory 
of every tourist, ne which adorn 
the frieze of the Parthenon; those 
of Phidias on the Campidoglio, 
in the hands of the Dioscuri; 
those which, glittering in the sun, 
grace the Place of St. Mare, at 
Venice; that at Pompeii, which 
Balbus bestrides ; or, worthy of his 
imperial rider, the stately bronze 
charger on the Capitol; so, to go 
much further back in _ history, 
the richly caparisoned and elabo- 
rately beautiful steeds so lately 
disinterred at Nineveh;—to mo- 
saics, coins,* and frescoes, the 
same noble animal is continually 
presenting himself before us. Nor 
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was the horse a less favourite sub- 
ject with the ancient gem engraver 
than with the statuary, mosaicesta, 
and painter; fine horses’ and nags’ 
heads, executed by the great Greek 
and Roman artists of the reigns of 
Alexander and Augustus, are nu- 
merous, and the copies from them 
endless. Darius, who, as he was 
‘neighed into empire’ by a horse, out 
of gratitude wore him for his sig- 
net,t was but one out of thousands 
who thus showed their predilection 
for horseflesh. Neither was his inti- 
mate associate, the dog, forgotten, 
and accordingly we find some of 
the finest gems engraved with 
our domestic ally. Amongst these 
the head of Sirius,f on a garnet by 
Gaius, has long passed as a capo 
d’opere among connoisseurs. One 
of the earliest of the Roman em- 
perors, Galba, adopted a dog for 
the family seal, and the number of 
these quadrupeds now everywhere 
offered for sale attests that of the 
ancient world generally might be 
said what Horace says of Achilles 
—it rejoiced in dogs and horses ex- 
ceedingly; indeed, the finest gems, 
as the finest marbles, were thought 
to be graced by intaglios and cameos 
of these quadrupeds. The Egyp- 
tians are well known to have de- 
lighted not in dogs, but in tabbies, 
and Mr. Wilkinson instructs us 
that these were a favourite subject 
with the sigillarii: ‘Two cats, 
sitting back to back, and looking 
round towards each other, with an 
emblem of the goddess Athor be- 
tween them, seems to have been a 
favourite device for their gold rings.’ 
He adds, ‘I have seen three or four 
of this pattern, one of which is in 
my own possession.’ Caylus also, 
ifwerememberrightly, haspublished 
a full-faced cat’s head in jet. The 
hare, too, as it occurs on the coinage 
of Messina, was probably figured 
on seal stones. Apocryphal animals 
were largely in vogue, and of these 
the quaint forms of centaurs, syrens, 
chimeras, and other sylvicoli, the 
three-headed dog of the Styx; 
Capricorns, winged horses and 
sphinxes,§ were all portrayed in 
rings ; but the sphinx, from the com. 





* The horse figures on very early British coins. 

t+ Oi"ypeuericavra eBactkevony.—Thue. Schol. 

+ In the possession of the Earl of Carlisle. 

§ Augustus’ sphinx, or rather sphinxes, for he inherited two from his mother’s 
VOL. LIII, NO. CCCXIV. 
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parative frequency of its occurrence 

amongst disinterred stones, we may 
resume to have been more in 
ashion than the rest. 

Among birds, the eagle, of which 
the Ptolemies and Mints of Magna 
Grecia were so prodigal, was, more- 
over, as favourite a seal at Rome as 
the owl was at Athens; doves were 
both a pagan and also a very early 
Christian device; the crow, famed in 
Roman augury; cocks and quails, 
which the ancients trained to fight,* 
together with the stork, which was 
an emblem of piety,t occur on 
many ring-stones ready for setting; 
Selphins, with or without a rider, 
are also of frequent occurrence; 
but fond as the ancients were of 
fish of all kinds, pisces, except as a 
Christian device, rarely formed the 
subject of gem engraving. De- 
scending to reptiles, we learn that 
frogs were worn, since it is known 
that Mecenas used to seal diplo- 
matic documents with this image, 
which gave the receivers a cold 
chill; and as we are told that his 
dispatches generally were of a dis- 
agreeable kind, and related mostly 
to the imposition of fines and taxes, 
men had good reason to shudder, or 
even to croak over them. 

Scarabei, or beetle seals, were 
much worn by the Egyptian sol- 
diery; one reason for this custom, 
as assigned by Zlian, is that these 
insects are said all to be males; to 
which may be added, their natural 
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casing of armour and their extreme 
pugnacity render them the fittest 
emblem a soldier could desire or 
find of his own calling. Engraved 
beetles do not often occur out 
of Egypt, with the religion of 
which country they are identified. 
Butterflies, emblematic of the soul, 
are sometimes found on Greek and 
Roman gems; flies, locusts, bees, 
and cicade, also turn up. The 
ancients, however, seem generally 
to have preferred animals that re- 
quired reduction to the necessary 
standard, rather than insects that 
—— be represented of the size of 
ife. 

The vegetable kingdom furnished 
the engraver, though more sparingly 
than the animal, with appropriate 
subjects for the exercise of his 
skill. The Spartans were indebted 
to old worm-riddled wood—@pnrn- 
deora ta EvAa umd Opirav BeBpwopeva 
ols exdhpayfov—for a very famous 
device much railed at by dishonest 
housekeepers ;{ the family of Cicero 
to cicer—pois chiche, the Italian 
pea; that of Florus to flos, flower ; 
and perhaps the families of the 
Fabii and Tentali to faber, a bean, 
and Jens, lentile, for their seals. 
The useful and fine arts afforded a 
very large contingent of devices— 
many of the implements of hus- 
bandry, carpenters’ tools, &c.; thus 
C. Malleolus adopted his name- 
sake, a hammer, for his signet; 
while anchors,§ musical instru- 


jewel case, acquired much and no good notoriety from his practice of leaving one of 
the twain with his favourites, Maecenas and Mare Antony, with plenary powers 
to affix it to or withhold it from whatever edicts or other state documents they 
pleased. These sphinxes becoming the subjects of unpleasant comment, Augustus 
changed them, we are told, for the head of Alexander, which he again super- 


seded somewhat later by his own effigy. The sigillary fickleness of Augustus 
does not stand alone even amongst the earlier Cesars. CGalba, who, for a time, 
used Augustus’ head for a seal, changed it afterwards for that of a dog. Other 
potentates long after occasionally imitated his example: thus Clovis changed the 
three toads hitherto the arms of France, into the present trois fleuwrs de lys; and 
Witekund the Saxon, like Clovis, on his conversion to Christianity, adopted a 
white in place of a black horse. 

* Both birds are occasionally seen in combat on Etruscan vases, and in 
mosaics. 

+ Metellus Pius and Antoninus Pius severally adopted a stork for their signet. 

t wporod pév ody iv GAN’ droika rij Odvpay, 
romoapévaor Caxriduov Towbddov" 
Nuv & obrog abrodc wy xérpul Eipiritne 
"Edidake Oourideor’ éxew cepeyiien 
*"ELaVapéivovc.—Aristoph. Thesmoph., 427, &e. 

§ This was a very favourite device with the first Christians, intimating 
symbolically the security and rest which a soul enjoys whilst staid on the hope of 
a better life to come, as on an anchor sure and steadfast. This was also: not 
an unusual pagan device. The reason of its adoption by the Seleucide was, 





~~ ory. 
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ments,*trophies,tand accoutrements 
of war, chariots, ships, public edi- 
fices, cities, either personified, like 
Rome, by a female with turreted 
head, or. actually represented, as 
Jerusalem was by the Jews during 
the Babylonish captivity,§ have 
made their way down to us. The 
heavenly bodies likewise, in all 
their several glories, glow either in 
transparent gems, or twinkle in a 
blue sky of lapis lazuli. These 
luminaries are sometimes personi- 
fied, sometimes represented under 
their own form ;|| at others, under 
such figures as the following, & 
9%8ru@ And to conclude this 
brief notice of ring devices, we may 
mention that caricatures, legends,** 
texts, toasts, logogriphs, and names, 
sometimes a word, or even initials, tf 
were as much in yogue formerly as 
they are now. 

Stones engraved with the above 
devices are for the most part oval, 
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all other annular gems were derived. 
We say the common form, because 
the Egyptian scarabeus assumes 
sometimes a long oval, at others 
nearly a circular figure ; but besides 
the above, some very ancient rings 
occur, which are square, triangular, 
polygonal, horned, heart or trefoil- 
shaped, and like a horse’s shoe. 
The engraved surface was seldom 
flat, but retained generally, more 
especially in incised stones, some 
traces of the convexity of the beetle’s 
back, thereby affording the artist 
greater facility for foreshortening 
his figures. Of the two. kinds of 
ancient engraving, that in relief, 
cameo (Gr. yAuvrrixy, Latin, scalp- 
twra) is much rarer than the incised 
intaglio (Gr. avayAvrrixy, Latin, ce- 
latura.) Both cameos and intaglios 
were anciently mounted according 
to the usual methods adopted in the 
present day generally—i.e., set into 
a fixed bezil, and sometimes into 


that being the common form of the one that revolved round its centre, 
Egyptian scarabeus, from which so as to expose alternately either 


according to a, no doubt, very veracious legend—the following :—Apollo dropt a 
ring, with an anchor engraved, into Seleucus’ mother’s bed, shortly before her 
accouchement. The discovery of so signal a mark of his favour produced first 
a deep impression upon the lady’s nerves, and secondly upon her son’s thigh, which 
last continued to be transmitted to his children’s children for many generations. 


‘——— per omnem 


Hance sobolis seriem natura cucurrit imago.’—-Grot. 

* Polycrates’ famous ring represented a lyre. 

+ Timoleon wore one, Pompey and Sylla three trophies ; Galba a Victory with 
a trophy. 

+ Pliny was only one of many who showed their love for the race-course by 
adopting a biga for his seal. 

§ The words ‘If I forget Jerusalem in my mirth, may my right hand forget 
her cunning,’ have been supposed to be allusive in the speaker to a ring of this 
sort worn on his right hand. 

|| Amphion’s device was a rising sun. The western Locrians adopted, according 
to Strabo, the star Hesperus. 

“| The first of these figures is supposed to represent the (full) face of the sun ; 
the second, the (profile of the) moon ; the third, (the scythe of) Saturn ; the fourth, 
the (thunderbolt of) Jupiter ; the fifth (the lance of) Mars ; the sixth (the looking- 
glass of) Venus; the seventh (the caduceus of) Mercury. Rings bearing such 
devices always evince, according to Scaliger, great antiquity. Apollonius received 
from an Indian sage a set of such rings ; one for every day in the week. The 
ancients knew but seven metals—viz., gold, silver, iron, copper, mercury, lead, 
and tin, and represented them by the same figures as those which designated the 
planets. As astronomy in the progress of time brought men acquainted with 
many new planets, so the primary number of seven metals has come to be nearly 
squared within the last two centuries, thus should it come into fashion again to re- 
present either symbolically, it must be by a much augmented series of symbols. 

** Sometimes it was a Latin motto, like Augustus’ festina lente; a moral 
apothegm, such as ‘know thyself; or a toast, as ‘health to the pretty Eutyche,’ 
in Greek, with the letters in relief. 

+t As the well-known ¥, supposed to be of Christian origin ; but, as it occurs 
on coins of Probus, who was not a Christian, and in inscriptions anterior to 
Christianity, it was probably only adopted by Christians, who found it convenient, 
as while it was a recognised symbol, and so would excite no jealousy, it was also 
significant to them, as resolvable into the initials of Jesus Christ. 
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surface to view.* These settings 
were generally massive, though oc- 
ceasionallyt care was taken to enclose 
a transparent stone in so slight a 
rim of gold that the skin of the 
wearer might be seen through it. 
All rings had not bezils, the en- 
graving being sometimes trans- 
ferred to the metal of which it was 
composed, and this in cabalistic 
rings was often engraved with sym- 
bols round the hoop. The make of 
plain alithic rings was, from the 
oldest times, what it now is; some 
were a slight hoop, like the modern 
wedding-ring,t some very volumi- 
nous; and of these a few, more 
‘showy than commodious,’§ were 
hollow; others were massive, and 
very ponderous||—pondera gemme 
(Pliny). Many of the latter may 
be found in every dactylotheca of 
ancient gems. 

The materials employed in the 
composition of rings were extremely 
various ; they occur not only of one 
or more metals, and of an immense 
number of stones, but of coral, 
ivory, bone, amber, jet, shell, glass, 
wood, coal, porcelain, and even of 
hair. The metals used in their 
fabrication were gold, silver, iron, 
lead, and the mixed metals, bronze 
and electrum. Of all these, gold 
and bronze rings are now the most 
abundant; though it seems probable, 
from the testimony of ancient 
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writers, that none had so large an 
issue as those of iron. Whole na- 
tions, as the Macedonians and 
Spartans, were unacquainted with 
any other; the ring-loving Romans 
wore none else for four hundred 
years after they became a people; 
and long after the introduction of 
gold rings, the slaves, soldiers, and 
women of the State, together with a 
large body of the citizens, still con- 
tinued to wear them. It is true 
that, as compared with gold or 
bronze rings, those of iron are now 
of rare occurrence; yet when it is 
considered how extremely liable 
this metal is to corrode, and how 
little wrought iron ~-has actually 
reached us, the number yet extant 
shows that the adoption of them 
must have been general. Silver 
seals are rare, and were worn prin- 
cipally by the emperors at Constan- 
tinople. Ofelectrum rings we have 
seen no specimen whatever; that 
they were used is certain, for Helio- 
dorus speaks of a very massive one, 
in which was set an Ethiopic 
amethyst as large as a ‘ virgin’s 
eye’ — quantum oculus virginalis 
circumscribit et occupat. 

In at least nine cases outof ten, one 
metal only was employed in the for- 
mation of a ring, but instances are 
met with of two or more united in 
the same annulus; sometimes the 
hoop is composed of two metals, 


* This is the mode of mounting termed a giro by Italian jewellers, and is well- 


known to collectors, who generally prefer it to a more massive form. Its advan- 
tages are, that it does not conceal the beauties of the engraving or of the stone, 
either of which may be viewed at any angle, and also that being a very light kind 
of setting it is comparatively cheap, three scudi, or about thirteen shillings, being 
the average price paid. Unless the collector’s gems areset, he runs a great risk of 
losing some at each exhibition, when, as all know to their cost, they are exceedingly 
apt to slip through the fingers and disappear. 

+ Pliny. 

+ The Italians occasionally wear ad memoriam rings, which consist of a series 
of hoops looped together, so that by dropping one or more off the finger, the rest 
remaining in situ, the wearer is perpetually reminded of one or more things he 
may intend todo. The ancients merely shifted their rings for this purpose, or 
wound thread round the hoop, as we do now—‘ Multum enim signa faciunt et ex alia 
memoria venit alia, ut quum translatus anulus, vel illigatus commoneat nos, cur id 
fecerimus.’—Quintil. 

§ ‘Vacui ac cavi etiam majores expectationes quam commoditates presagiunt 
propterea quod majorem molem quam gravitatem habent.’—Artemidor. 

|| Mr. Wilkinson, in his Antiquities of Egypt, mentions a very extraordinary 
and interesting one in the possession of a Frenchman at Cairo. It ‘contained 
twenty pounds’ worth of gold,’ and ‘ consisted of a massive ring, half an inch in its 
largest diameter, bearing an oblong plinth, on which the devices were engraved one 
inch long, six-tenths in its greatest, and four-tenths in its smallest breadth ; on one 
face was the name of King Horus of the eighteenth dynasty ; on the other a horn, 
with the legend ‘ Lord of strength,’ referring to the monarch ; on one side was a 
scorpion, and on the other a crocodile, 
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while the bezil is of a third kind; 


thus iron rings turn up with silver or 
gold bezil, and what is much more 
remarkable, a silver and even an 
iron bezil is sometimes inserted 
into a gold ring. Occasionally a 
baser metal, as iron or bronze, was 
coated (as in the forged consular 
coins, foderati, of Republican Rome) 
with a thin plate of silver, of which 
rings there remain not a few extant 
specimens. 

It would be difficult to sum up the 
full number of stones operated upon 
by the engraver, but of Pliny’s long 
slaiesiesk of gems, few, owing to the 
inaccuracy of ancient authors, can 
now be made out with any certainty. 
The same gem is often described 
under a variety of aliases; and again, 
stones are sometimes confounded, 
which, except in hue and transpa- 
rency, have Tittle or nothing in com- 
mon. Itseems, however, not impro- 
bable from the large legacy of these 
valuables left to us by the ancient 
world, that they knew most, if not 
all, the precious stones which we call 
gems, par excellence, and set them 
in rings as we do, though generally 
uncut, for they considered a fine gem 
susceptible of injury, but incapable 
of improvement, by the manipula- 
tions of the artist, and therefore con- 
tented themselves with exercising 
their ingenuity upon beautiful but 
less costly minerals (Pliny). Of all 
ring stones the cornelian (which the 
Muse of Menander celebrates by 
the side of the emerald) was in com- 
monest use, and after it the jasper, 
agate, and onyx, to which last, fol- 
lowing the example of Claudius 
Cesar and Scipio Africanus, the 
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Roman world gave its adhesion ; 
since of all the above stones (though 
they in a certain degree possess the 
same merit) it stamped the cleanest 
impression without any adhesion to 
the wax. 

These stones, according to the 
testimony of Clarke, Montfaucon, 
and others, form the major part in 
all collections, public and private, 
and their statement is perfectly con- 
sonant to our own experience. Other 
engraved stones of not unfrequent 
occurrence in cabinets, are the green 
semi-transparent plasma—emerald- 
root, as it is sometimes called—the 
grey niccolo, which is a variety of 
onyx, and rock crystals, variously 
tinted. Some of these stones were 
not set into bezils, but were them- 
selves hollowed out to form the 
ring. 

Anule qui mistis etiam spectare metallis, 
Unaque quem totam gemma cavata facit 
(Grot). 

Amber, too, and jet (which was 
formerly considered ripe amber as 
black olives succeed to green); glass, 
so artistically coloured and tem- 

erel that, as Pliny, in teaching 
sea to make out factitious gems, 
ingenuously confesses it would fre- 
quently elude detection ; ivory from 
the teeth of the hippopotamus ; horn 
from the hoofs of the great northern 
beast called Alcen, or of the wild. 
ass (Artemidorus); coral, which was 
more highly thought of — 
than now ; shells, cannel coal, wood, 
as of the Sycamorus ficus, &c.; and 


‘finally, porcelain, which Wilkinson 


reports to have been worn by the 
plebecite of old Thebes, were simi- 
larly wrought up into rings. 


TO AN ANTIQUE. 
(FIGURE OF A WINGED BOY, ASLEEP.) 


OVELY Boy! how calm thou sleepest, 
Yet thy slumber ’s not the deepest. 
Half-folded only are thy wings ; 
And thy limbs, half-stretch’d, half-bent, 
In easy, graceful languishment, 
Tell that with all airy things, 
Birds, sprites, and men’s imaginings, 
Through the yielding element, 
In a moment’s flash awake, 
Thou thy soaring way couldst take ! 
So lightly, boy, thou slumberest, 
The rose leaves dropp’d upon thy breast 
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Not so soon are seatter’d, 
Nor the lake’s fair mirror shatter’d 
By rustling breezes, as thy rest 
By words outspoken ; yet thy dreaming 
Is of things of heavenliest seeming— 
All that’s brightest, best, and fairest, 
All that on our earth is rarest, 
And boy, thy sleep 
Is not so deep 
But that present things are blending 
With thy beatific vision ; 
Earth her choicest gifts is sending 
To meet thee in thy fields elysian— 
As o’er thy cheek the west wind plays, 
Memory tells of haleyon days ; 
The fragrance of the roses round thee 
In a happy spell has bound thee ; 
The tcillng lark, the murmuring stream, 
Awake thee not, but in thy dream 
Thou the melody art feeling ; 
And though ‘twould seem thine eye is hid 
From light, yet through its drooping lid 
The sunshine soft is stealing. 
But vainly clouds are o’er it hovering, 
Shadows cannot pierce that covering. 
Ah, happy boy, 
Such slumber to be taking : 
Nought but joy, 
Half in slumber, half in waking, 
Thou from earth and Heaven dost borrow, 
To joy awake—asleep to sorrow. 
Ah! just like thee Love doth seem, 
Living in a long day-dream, 
Gathering from what’s earthly real, 
Enough to deck his soul’s ideal ; 
But he one day must have his waking, 
And find his airy visions breaking ; 
Such doom ean never thee befall ; 
Fast lock’d in happy magic thrall, 
Which nor chance nor change can sever, 
Thou art bound to sleep for ever ! 


Twice ten hundred years have flown, 
Since first thy form on earth was known ; 
Ten thousand thousand living men 

Have slept and woke and slept since then ; 
The artist of that wondrous ial 

Where art’s chief prodigies were plann’d, 
When he with his cunning hand, 

Thy sleeping, waking form had moulded, 
With thy pinions searcely folded, 

And thy limbs half-stretch’d, half-bent, 
In luxurious languishment, 

In his teeming fancy meant 

Thou shouldst seem to wake at will— 

So thou seem’st, yet sleepest still, 

Ever sleeping, waking ever, 

Such the fancy’s bright endeavour, 

Such the sculptor’s shaping skill— 

Thou lovely, lasting miracle ! 
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EAR SIR,—I have red atten- 
tively and with interest the 
observations on orthography which 
you have done me the honor to 
send to me. Different authors have 
given different reasons for varying. 
Southey told me, when he visited 
me last at Clifton, now some twenty 
years since, that it would ruin him 
to spell right, for that fifty copies 
of his book would never sell. Arch- 
deacon Hare, not inferior even to 
Archbishop Whately in purity of 
style and correctness of thought, 
had the courage to follow my pre- 
terites and participles and other 
words. In my Last Fruits off an 
Old Tree I have added high autho- 
rities. In fact I never have spelt 
differently from the ladies and gen- 
tlemen now flourishing, in the reign 
of Queen Victoria, without such or 
without analogy. Our language 
was first corrupted by the Euphu- 
ists: it had reacht perfection under 
the compilers of our Church ser- 
vice. It fell prostrate in the slip- 
periness of filth about the court of 
Charles the Second, when every 
gentleman wisht it to be thought 
that he had been an exile for his 
adherence to royalty so long as to 
have forgotten his mother tongue. 
Authors, if not menials, were de- 
pendents, and pickt up from under 
their tables the crumbs of their 
puf-paste. Cowley and Dryden, 
and South himself, were richly slo- 
venly. The sublime sanctitude of 
Milton was as pure in utterance as 
in thought: he never was seized 
by the prevalent influenza; he never 
went into places where it could be 
caught. Bacon, Raleigh, Algernon 
Sydney, and De Foe, are leaders 
sermone pedestri ; but they differed 
in the spelling of several words. 
The fond were no less am- 
bitious of polishing their language 
than their manners. Montaigne 
and Charron had been contented 
with homely simplicity; Madame 
de Sevigné and Sous ze, not for- 
getting simplicity, added grace. 
Even these, and Rochefoucault, and 
La Bruyiere, and Le Sage, left 
room for a slight interliniation by 
Voltaire. Francois the king was 
seperated from Francais the people, 
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To the Rev. Augustus Jessopp. 
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whom he taught also to write aimait 
and aimaient. 

Sir, you quote a learned gentle- 
man who reproves his son for ‘ #2 
orthography. Now what is #l- 
orthography but ill-right-spelling ? 
You tell me that we no longer use 
ili as an adjective. Then #// is ill- 
used. But do we not constantly 
say ‘on é/Z terms; an 2/7 turn; an 
ill recompense?’ Inthe very same 
line you continue ‘nor insert do.’ 
Surely we do insert it when we 
answer a question, and when we 
desire to express a feeling intensely: 
such as, ‘I do hope; I do love; I 
do trade.’ In the next line you ob- 
ject to th, as final letters of the 
present tense and third person, 
where s is usual. Generally such 
a termination should be avoided, 
but never or rarely when the next 
word begins with’s. A writer than 
whom few are more fashionable, 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, reverses this 
rule, even in prose. 

Permit me to express my dissent 
from your proposition that— 

‘There is no one who would 
dream of altering a great writer’s 
language, yet we expect to find the 
spelling of the new Sock somewhat 
different from that of the old.’ 

Scholars and sound laborious 
critics have been careful in col- 
lating the editions of both ancient 
and more recent authors. Aulus 
Gellius tells us that Virgil wrote 
the same word differently; and 
Heine, his editor, has observed it in 
the text. Virgil wrote but twenty 
years after Catullus, yet, altho they 
were of the same province and 
neighbourhood, their spelling was 
unlike. Virgil never wrote quot, 
as Catullus did; and, altho he wrote 
vernacularly in a pastoral, he did not 
write qguojum, but cujum. Catullus 
used the language of Cicero and 
Cesar; Virgil that of Augustus and 
his court. Gilbert Wakefield has 
been sedulous in recovering the 
style of Lucretius. Fortunately 
we possess the comedies of Terence 
and of Plautus; treasuresof Latinity, 
held sacred by the great conqueror 
and the great orator. There we see 
the very handwriting of the Scipios 
and the Gracchi. 
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I much commend the late pub- 
lisher of Milton’s works for ob- 
serving his authography. The same 
had been done by the judicious 
Tyrwhitt in his edition of Chaucer : 
and Spenser too, some time before, 


had been thought as capable of 


spelling as Dyche. Let me remind 
you that Paradise Lost was never 
seen in print by the writer. There 
is little doubt that he had ordered 
his daughter to observe the spelling 
of a few particular words, such as 
‘sovran, in which he adopted the 
Italian type, preferably to the 
French, By aia he would have 
written ‘foren,’ whose e and i are 
vagabonds and illegitimate. 

A dandy and dilettante in tight 
letters threw his feather up into the 
air hoping it might fall on me and 
crush me. He represented an ig- 
norant clown writing the word 
‘foren.’ Now certainly both clown 
and dandy, as well as we who are 
neither, are accustomed to pro- 
nounce it alike, however we may 
spell it. 


You propose the question — 


‘whether in altering the spelling of 


old books, we are doing right or 
wrong?’ To me it appears decided 
by the authority of Tyrwhitt the 
judge and by the verdict of pub- 
ishers the jury. Well may you 
ask—‘ Does not common-sense re- 
volt against Tillotson’s alterations 
of Barrow, to make him more elo- 
uent ?’ Change of spelling can pro- 
ao nosuch effect ; and it is laugh- 
able to think of Tillotson working 
such a miracle. Ido not join you 
in your reprehension of Words- 
worth for modernizing Chaucer ; 
because there are many who cannot 
comprehend that admirable poet's 
versification, in which the mute e, 
as in the French, is prolonged and 
sounded. 
high merit, but neither of the same 
kind nor of the same degree as 
Chaucer. He could no more have 
written the Canterbury Tales, nor 
any poetry so diversified, than he 
could have written the Paradise 
Lost, the Sampson Agonistes, the 
Allegro, the Penseroso, the Sonnet 


to Cromivell, or, that sublimest of ° 


psalms in sonnet form, the Jnvoca- 
tion to God on his Murdered Saints 
an Piedemont. 

Again, ‘Is it not perilous,’ 


you 
ask, 


‘to let your spelling change 
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with every generation?’ Yes in- 
deed; therefor I would set-my foot 
against these changes as they are 
rolling on and accumulating: I 
w ould garner the old grain, and 
thrash out and winnow the last 
year’s, 

You bring forward for notice 
some instances of reduplication in 
the vowels. 

The best writers of earlier date 
seldom reduplicate them: ea and 
ei and ie are unusual. You ‘put it, 
to the mass of writers,’ even among 
ourselves, whether they would wish 
to have their own punctuation pre- 
served in their printed works. I 
know little about the ‘mass of wri- 
ters’ or their wishes; I can only 
say that, to my certain knowledge, 
those who are not ‘the mass’ have 
complained to me that theirs was 
not preserved; Southey, in par- 
ticular, and our English Thue sydides, 
the historian of the. Peninsular War. 
In punctuation we differ from all 
the writers in the world. We think 
we are unsafe without a sentinel on 
éach side of perhaps, of too, of how- 
ever, &e.. In fact, where ‘ the ma3s’ 
is standing too many stops ‘stop 
the way:’ every sixth or ts 
might be well dismist. 

T have gone farther into this sub- 
ject, than any of my countrymen 
iave gone before : whether in a right 
direction will be decided by another 
age. In the present 1 have been 
bespattered by the heavy and blun- 
dering tramp of loose w ooden shoes; 
but the dirt soon dries. I call upon 
no one to follow me, but to be obe- 
dient, as I have been, (however im- 
perfectly) to grave authority, and 
never recalcitrate against strict 
analogy. 

Hooted at by ‘ children of a larger 
growth,’ who. ought to have been 
going to school, but who are likely 
to be late before they get there, I 
walk quietly on, undisturbed in my 


- reflections, and remembering that 


Prometheus was neither bound by 
pygmies nor lacerated by sparrows. 
And now, my dear Sir, finding 
that I have far exceeded my limits, 
I beg permission to call the public 
attention to your remarks, which 
will carry more weight than what I 
have brought forward in several of 
my Imaginary Conversations. 
Believe me your obliged 
Watrer Sivice Lanpor. 
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MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 


— the present war is in 
a great measure on account of 
Moldo-Wallachia, yet these pro- 
vinces, lying as they do out of the 
beaten track, are but little known 
in France and England. Few 
English travellers had visited them 
previously to the war, and since that 
time few besides officers attached to 
the Turkish army have added to 
“the former number, and from the 
nature of their occupations these 
persons were not likely toadd to the 
Fitle which was known in Europe 
of Moldo- Wallachia. 

To what race the inhabitants of 
these provinces belong is not clearly 
known, and their language, that 
first test of nationality, is fre- 
quently spoken of as a patois or 
bastard Italian, whereas it may 
fairly claim to have departed less 
from the parent Latin than Italian, 
or the ee Romance languages. 
Disguised as it long hasbeen by 
the Slav alphabet, it is not surprising 
that this claim should not have been 
heard ; moreover, the language has 
been unnecessarily burdened with 
Slav words, for which Latin equiva- 
lents existin the Rouman. Many of 
these Slavonic wotds are, however, 
only in use in the large towns; in the 
country the peasants speak a much 
purer language. The introduction 
‘of the Slav words is owing to the 
ritual having been in the Slavonic 
language, and the Slavonie words 
are principally such as have a reli- 
gious meaning. For some time a 
movement has been going forward 
to purify the language, and the Sla- 
vonic words have been eliminated, 
and are now replaced by the Rou- 
man, or by a Latin word. The in- 
troduction of Slavonie dates from 
the Council of Florence in 1439, at 
which an attempt was made to unite 
the Greek Church in the provinces 
to the Latin Church. This attempt 
was resisted, and was followed up 
by the substitution of the Cyrillian 
alphabet for the Rouman letters, 
‘and all the Latin papers and manu- 
scripts were burned. The ritual 
was no longer read in Latin or in 
Rouman but in Slav, and most of 


the books were written in Slavonic, 
which neither the clergy nor the 
people understood. This revolution 
was naturally followed by gross 
ignorance and superstition ; and it 
is only about fifty years ago that the 
language of the country was again 
re-established in the churches, and 
the ritual again read in the vulgar 
tongue. 

The alphabet is now very much 
modified, and but few of the Cyril- 
lian letters remain, and as these are 
necessary for the Slav words only, 
they will probably shortly disappear, 
along with many of those harsh in- 
truders into a Latin tongue. 

Another check to the develop- 
ment of the Rouman language and 
literature is to be found in the ap- 
pointment of Greek Hospodars, who 
misgoverned and oppressed the 
country for a period of a hundred 
years. Under their influence Greek 
was universally studied, to the exclu- 
sion of Latin; the country was de- 
luged with Greek schoolmasters,who 
succeeded in becoming as unpopular 
as the Fanariot Hospodars. The 
reaction against Greek and the 
Greeks has been very strong ; the 
study of Greek has almost ceased, 
and the Greeks are perhaps more 
hated in Moldo-Wallachia than in 
any other country where they are 
known. ‘The feeling with regard to 
the Greeks is continually showing 
itself, and finds its expression at the 
theatre, among other places. Several 
of the national plays are full of ridi- 
cule of the Greeks, of which the 
following extract may be taken as 
an example. 


THE RUSTIC MARRIAGE. 
Represented at Yassy, February 3, 1848. 
By B. ALEXANDRI. 


ALEKO (the pupil). 
Good evening, good evening, 
A bad day to you. 

Friend, what news ?* 
Bread and salad. 


GAITANIS (the Greek schoolmaster, he 
mispronounces the Rouman words). 
I will break your ears 
Since you have shot at me with a 
gun, 


* Allusion to the insatiable curiosity of the modern as of the ancient Greeks for 
news, and to the parsimony of their mode of living. 
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And have caused a great fright 
To the valiant Palikar. 


ALEKO and Franz (the servant) 
together, laughing. 
Alas for the unhappy teacher, 
I see him scolding, 
And his eyes inflamed 
And his nose reddened. 


GaAITANIS. 
What blasphemy, 
What Yanissary’s conduct ; 
Oh God! I die of spite, 
I am bursting with rage. 


Scene III. 


Kurios GaIvayIs. 

Get along, get along, unblushing 
blackguards. They have quite put me 
out of gear! Ouf. In what times are 
we living. The blackguard children, 
they take to laughing at learned men. 

It is gone, that pleasant time, 

When a Greek teacher, 

Armed with a great rod, 

Expounded publicly 

Arithmetic, 

With grammar, 

And history 

Here and there. 

But now the world is getting bad, 

And we have remained as laughing- 
stocks ; 

For the children without fear 

Rap us on the noses. 


Formerly when I entered the school 
with frowning eyebrows, all the children 
trembled like willows—like the rod, 
which swung over their heads: and 
when I had once said, silence, devils! 
you could not hear a whisper. Then 
when I called some one to say his lesson 
seventy devils entered into him. 

(Imitating a Greek teacher in a 
school-room.) 

Here, Burduzane, come here. 

(Imitating the schoolboy) —At your 
orders, schoolmaster. 

Come here, my boy, how many parts 
of speech are there ? 

The parts of speech - - - fifteen. 

Fifteen - - - may you diefifteen times, 
booby. And I used to begin to cut him 
up with the rod, catch it, catch it, till 
he learned how many parts of speech 
there are ; for 

Then the rod on his back, 

TuTTw, TuTTEc, explained to him, 

And the bastinado to his feet 

Taught him clearly through the soles 

Arithmetic, 
With grammar, 
And history 
Here and there. 
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But now the world is growing bad, 

And we have remained as laughing- 

stocks ; 

For the children without fear 

Rap us over the nose. 

It is for this that locusts come into 
the country, for this reason the corn 
and maize does not grow. But whatam 
I standing here for, talking of maize, 
when Henutza is being married? Ah, 
Kyrie Eleison, she is to be married to 
another, a rustic, and I remain with 
tears on my moustaches! I who love 
her like my two eyes!—I who have 
ruined myself in treating her to caroobs 
and halva of Adrianople. Butno! bro- 
ther Trochinus, no! Lady Ilenutza! it 
shall not be as you caleulate—for I too 
am here—and I donot let any rustic blow 
upon my soup. No, brother Trochin ! 
you owe me five hundred piastres, since 
this winter, and if you do not pay me my 
little money now, now, quickly, at once, 
at once, I will put an execution* on 
you, and I prevent your marriage. (He 
taps at the door of Trochin.) Here 
Trochin, Trochin ; hey, come here. 

This feeling against the Greeks 
is by no means of recent growth. 
It is not altogether due only to the 
misgovernment of the Fanariots, 
but is partly to be attributed 
to the personal character of 
the Greeks ; for we find in 1669, 
a chrysobul of Hospodar John 
Radu oa. ordering the expulsion 
of the Greeks from Wallachia, on 
account of the usury and extortion 
practised by them among the 
peasants, al their intrigues in all 
departments of the State. The 
same chrysobul forbids the dedica- 
tion of the revenues of Wallachian 
monasteries to Greek purposes, such 
as the Greek monasteries on Mount 
Athos, at Jerusalem, and at other 
places. The Fanariot Hospodars 
however restored to the Greek 
monks the revenues of the Rouman 
monasteries. This lasted till 1822, 
when the Princes Gregoire Ghika 
and Jean Stourdza protested against 
the alienation of the revenues of 
the monasteries; the Porte by a 
firman obliged the Greek monks to 
surrender them, and the State reco- 
vered its own. 

In 1828 the Russian oceupation 
brought with it the Greek monks, 
who continued to enjoy a greater 
or a less proportion of these re- 


* An execution in Wallachia means quartering soldiers on a debtor ; they live at 


free quarters till he pays. 


This is a Russian custom. 
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venues till 1848, when the National 
Government was again able to 
apply them to the national pur- 
poses for which they had been ori- 
ginally designed by their founders. 
This Government was suppressed by 
the Russians, and the Greek monks 
once more entered into their abusive 
enjoyment of these revenues. This 
question, so long disputed, is again 
at this moment under discussion, 
and efforts are being made, espe- 
cially in Moldavia, to recover these 
revenues for the State, which stands 
in great need of them for works of 
public utility. Ofcourse the Greek 
monks and the Russian agents and 
partisans are making equal exer- 
tions to prevent these monies from 
being diverted from Mount Athos 
and the other Greek monasteries ; 
and the interest Russia has in. the 
matter is easily understood, since all 
the money carried to the treasury of 
these monasteries serves to further 
the intrigues of the Hetairists and 
Russian propagandists in Turkey. 
The revival of Rouman literature 
began with J. Vacareses ; he was fol- 
lowed by his son and his grandson. 
George Lazar, a Transylvanian, was 
the first who opened a school for the 
Rouman language: in 1816 he 
opened one at St. Sava, at Bukarest. 
Petro Mayor was the first to turn 
his attention to the reform of the 
language, which had so long been 
confined to the country people only. 
He adopted the Latin characters, and 
wrote a work on the origin of the 
Moldo-Wallachians. (Despre ince- 
putul Rumdanilor), and another on 
the origin of the language ; he also 
adopted the etymological orthogra- 
phy. Latin has now taken the place 
of Greek, and is very generally 
studied as the basis of the national 
tongue. Efforts are being made to 
eliminate the unnecessary Slavonic 
words for which Rouman equiva- 
lents exist, especially such as are not 
only foreign to the language, but 
are also politically distasteful from 
their signification, such as tehin, the 
Russian for rank, grade; tchinste, 
honour, esteem. There is naturally 
much difference of opinion among 
the men of letters, and even some 
Opposition to any change. A lite- 
rary journal printed at Yassy dis- 
putes the Russian pretension that 
Slav forms the basis, or even an 


Rouman Literature. 
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equal part, of the language, and 
describes the language as composed 
in the following proportions; viz., 
six-tenths of the words Latin, two- 
tenths Slav, and two-tenths of Hun- 
garian, Turkish, and Greek. The 
writer on the subject in this 
paper objects to an undue elimi- 
nation of words, which have taken 
root and become naturalized among 
the people, and makes the follow- 
ing very good observation :— 
‘And I would not wish to see 
in the books of my country the 
words, pol, prikaz, predlojenie, let, 
lipon, kir, and dele... when I can 
equally employ the Rouman words, 
jumetate, porouke, propunere, au, 
dare, Domn, lucrare . . . Also I can- 
not bear to hear in the Rouman 
country, Roumans saying or writ- 
ing—He has given a ‘petitiune la 
administratiune,’ when a Rouman 
could very well say as a Rouman, 
he has given a ‘cerere la drege- 
torie ;’ or, ‘ fula inpiede plezirurile,’ 
instead of the correct expression, 
‘calea iu picioare placerile.’’ 

The writer goes on to instance 
several languages, and among them 
French, English, and Italian, 
which are composed of other lan- 
guages, and which have completely 
incorporated and assimilated the 
foreign words they have adopted 
from their neighbours. 

Eliade Roduleses, a pupil of Lazar, 
has done a great deal towards for- 
warding the progress of Rouman 
literature ; but he has unfortunately 
fallen into the most extravagant 
exaggeration, tending to change Rou- 
man into Latin, or something in- 
tended for it. It is in Moldavia 
especially that progress has been 
made: there the Hospodar Alex- 
ander Ghika has encouraged men of 
letters, and has installed M. Laurian 
in a professorship at Yassy. Lau- 
rian is a Rouman of Wallachia, from 
which province he was banished ; he 
then resided in Transylvania and at 
Vienna, where he distinguished him- 
self by his philological labours: 
and owing to these he was sum- 
moned, under the auspices of Prince 
Ghika, to Yassy, where he de- 
servedly holds a high place in the 
public estimation. 

In Wallachia, Vacareseo, Alexan- 
dresco, Bolentineano, Boliak, and 
Cretzianu, are the chief of the mo- 
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dern poets. In Moldavia, Alex- 
andri may fairly claim the first 
place among all these modern 
poets; he has also written several 
plays for the National Theatre, in 
which he has satirized the prevail- 
ing vices and corruption. Among 
the prose writers, Kozalniciano and 


Baliesco are the most deserving of 


mention. Kozalniciano wrote a 
history of the two provinces in 
French in his younger days: he 
has long since made amende ho- 
norable for the Russian spirit in 
which this history is written. 

The Roumans, separated from 
Europe by Austrian cordons and 
Russian quarantines, have not only 
suffered from the ignorance in which 
Europe has remained with regard to 
the language of this interesting 
nationality, but they have also to 
complain of having been misrepre- 
sented by nations who have fancied 
that by so doing they were serving 
their own interests. In a recent 
pamphlet, the Poles openly advo- 
cated the exchange by 
Gallicia for these provinces: and 
Sadyk Pasha, in a novel written in 
Polish several years back, called 
Kirjali, and translated into Eng- 
lish under the title of The Moslem 
and the Christian, has done the 
Roumans but very scant justice. 
This novel is good as a_ novel, 
and several of the characters, es- 
pecially the Arnaut Mikhalaiki 
and a Pasha of Widdin, are well 
drawn; but it is defective in his- 
torical fidelity. Tudor Vladimir- 
esco’s insurrection was against the 
Fanariots and Ypsilanti, and in 
support of the Turks; and this is 
not the impression to be gathered 
from Kirjali. The Boyarma Eu- 
doxia, moreover, exists only in the 
romance, for Vladimiresco was a 
man of the people, and it is not 
well known who his mother was. 
But the Roumans have just cause 


of complaint, that, in a novel, half 


of the scenes of which are placed in 
Wallachia, the author not only 
passes over in silence the existence 
of a Latin race, but studiously seeks 
to convey the idea that Wallachia 


is a Slavonic country, and praises . 


the Slavonic ritual used in the Wal- 
lachian service ; whilst, as we have 
already said, the Rouman language 
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had been reinstated in the churches 
long before Ypsilanti’s time (1821). 
Whatever faults may be objected 
against the Roumans, or rather 
against the corruption of the great 
Boyars, corruption attributable 
more to Fanariot and Russian influ- 
ence than to any other cause, for 
the people are sound, and the youth 
of the country patriotic, it is only 
necessary to dip into the pages of 
Rouman history to be convinced 
that there must be much courage 
and patriotism . a nation which 
has preserved its language and iden- 
tity, though living in a plain, and 
continually exposed to the incur- 
sions of the Austrians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Russians, Tartars, and even 
in former times colonized by the 
predecessors of the Tartars, the 
Avars, Petchenegs, and Komans, 
—nations of the Turkish family 
which succeeded one another, and 
possibly varied only in the name 
by which they were known. The 
Roumans on this ground may well 
boast of being descended — from 
the Roman legionaries; and when 
the Italians seek to gain their 
liberty, which they cannot win by 
the sword, by suggesting to Austria 
that the Rouman Principalities 

would be a fair equivalent for the 
jains of Lombardy, the Moldo- 
Vallachians may challenge the 
world to show the justice of impos- 
ing the Austrian yoke on a free 
Latin race, because forsooth that 
yoke is too oppressive to be borne 
by another Latin race. The sove- 
reign rights of the Ottoman empire 
render the discussion of such a pro- 
position needless, but it is to be 
regretted that the Italians and the 
Poles should show so much selfish- 
ness and so little manhood as to 
resort to such a subterfuge. ‘The 
sovereignty of the Ottoman Sultans 
was not obtamed by conquest; to 
avoid the fate of a conquered nation, 
the Moldo-Wallachians made sub- 
mission to the Sultan, who by 

firman granted them the right of 
self-government by their own laws 
and princes. This firman is the 
Magna Charta of the provinces; 
neither the Wallachians nor the 
Ottomans desire more than is there 
laid down. The machinations of 
the Russians have been incessantly 
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directed to undermine these rights. 
The firman is as follows :— 
Hatty-Humayun of Sultan Bayazid I, 

Iiderim. Nicopolis, Reby ul Evel, 795. 

A.D. January, 1393. 

Art. I. By our great clemency we 
consent that the Principality recently 
subdued by our invincible power be 
governed by its own laws, and that the 
Prince of Wallachia have the right- of 
making war and peace, and that of life 
and death over his subjects. 

Art. 2. All Christians who, having 
embraced the religion of Islam, should 
afterwards pass from the countries un- 
der our dominion into Wallachia, and 
should again become Christians, shall 
in nowise be demanded or prosecuted. 

Art. 3. All Wallachians who may go 
into any part of our possessions shall 
be exempt from the haratch, and from 
all other tax. 

Art. 4. Their Christian Princes shall 
be elected by the metropolitan and the 
boyars. 

Art. 5. But by reason of this high 
clemency, and because we have inscribed 
this prince in the list of our other sub- 
jects, he also for his part shall be bound 
to pay yearly into our imperial treasury 
three thousand red piastres of the 
country, or five hundred silver piastres 
of our money. 

It is to be observed that the right 
here granted of making peace and 
war did not confer, as at first sight 
it appears to do, any sovereign rights, 
since at that time, and till very 
much later, even recently, this right 
was shared by all the frontier walys 
or governors of the Ottoman em- 
pire, such as those of Baghdad, Tri- 
poli, &e. 

Another Firman was granted to 
the Wallachians by Mehemed II. in 
1460, confirming that of Sultan Ba- 
yazid. In 1513 the Sultan granted 
a similar firman to Boydan, Prince 
of Moldavia, who, by the advice of 
his father, Stephen the Great, of- 
fered to become a vassal of the Sul- 
tan, in order topreserve the religion, 
laws, and elective Princes of Mol- 
davia. 

Subsequently some of the Moldo- 
Wallachian Princes revolted, and 
entered into alliances with ene- 
mies of the Porte, and the Turkish 
armies were compelled to enter the 
country to bring it back to its alle- 
giance, and to leave garrisons at 
Giurgievo,Ibrail, Galatz,and Ismail, 
to keep the Hungarians and Poles 
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in check. The Turks only miain- 
tained these places as tétes de ponts, 
and if the garrisons committed any 
excesses, or went beyond the limits 
of these fortresses, this was the act 
of rebellious frontier-governors, and 
not authorized by the Ottoman 
Porte. 

In 1710, Castriot,a Greek from St. 
Petersburg, and a Greek Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, induced Demetrius 
Cantemir, Prince of Moldavia, to 
enter into a treasonable alliance with 
Peter the Great, by which Russia 
recognised the Prince of Moldavia 
as an independent sovereign and 
ally of Russia, and binding him 
to maintain ten thousand soldiers, 
whose pay was to be provided by 
Russia, commenced that protecto- 
rate over the Principalities which 
Count Nesselrode has lately denied 
ever to have been claimed by 
Russia. On the publication of a 
new edition of the Organic Statutes 
in 1837, Russia endeavoured to ob- 
tain the insertion of the following 
words: TYoutefois cela ne sauratt 
avoir lieu sans le consentement de la 
cour Suzeraine et Protectrice [this, 
however, cannot take place without 
the consent of the sovereign and 
protecting court] at the end of the 
article which provides for the revi- 
sion of the Organic Statutes by the 
Assembly with the consent of the 
Hospodar. ‘The Wallachian As- 
sembly protested decidedly against 
this encroachment, but Russia in- 
duced the Porte to issue a firman 
requiring the insertion of these 
words in the Organic Staiute. 

The treason of Cantemir and of 
the Wallachian Hospodar who fol- 
lowed him in forming an alliance 
with Peter the Great, brought upon 
the two provinces the disastrous 
rule of the Fanariot Hospodars. 
The Greeks succeeded in deceiving 
the Turks into the belief, that not 
only the Princes but also the body 
of the Moldo-Wallachian people 
were well affected to Russia, and, 
as a reward for their services, the 
Fanariots obtained the Hospodor- 
ates of the provinces, which they 
misgoverned and _ impoverished 
during about a century. But the 
insurrection of Ypsilanti, and the 
counter-movement of Tudor Vladi- 
miresco in support of the Turks 
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against the Greeks in the Russian 
interest, opened the eyes of the Ot- 
toman Porte, and in reward for the 
fidelity of the Wallachian people, 
their native princes were restored 
to them by a Hatty-Sherif in 1821. 
This was against the interest of 
Russia, and accordingly was opposed 
by that power. But this act once 
accomplished, Russia took credit to 
herself for having gained this ad- 
vantage for the Wallachians. An 
unofficial article in the Moniteur 
recently put forward this view, 
which is in opposition to historical 
facts and dates. This misstatement, 
apparently unimportant, appears to 
have been supplied to the Moniteur 
by one of the Fanariots at Paris. 

Some writers have put forward 
the notion that the possession of 
Moldo-Wallachia was of small im- 
portance to the Porte, because the 
tribute is insignificant in amount. 
But this view, even with reference 
to the tribute only, is very erroneous. 
For it must be remembered that, 
though other provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire contribute a much 
larger revenue to the Imperial Trea- 
sury, yet a considerable sum has to be 
deducted for the expenses of govern- 
ment, administration, and justice ; 
in addition to which, in the case of 
Moldo-Wallachia, the Porte is re- 
lieved from the burden of attending 
to the details of their internal ad- 
ministration. The chief value of 
these provinces is however stra- 
tegetical, and lies in the resources 
which, when once in the hands of 
the enemy, they are compelled to 
furnish against the Porte. These 
resources, of which Russia bas 
largely availed herself, have been 
summed up as follows : 

The budget of the Principalities. 

The hospitals, whose revenues are 
drawn from other sources than the 
budget. 

The provisioning and lodging of 
an army of two hundred thousand 
men by the inhabitants. 

The money deposited in the mu- 
nicipal chests. 

The provisions always contained 
in the magazines as a reserve in 
case of scarcity. 

Provisions bought from the in- 
habitants at a price fixed before the 
occupation, with bonds which are 
never paid, 
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Eight hundred thousand carts, 
drawn by two or four oxen, which 
are taken for the transport of mu- 
nitions and forage. 

The labour of the peasants at 
field-works and fortifications. 

Thirty or forty thousand troops, 
who are peter: to serve in the 
Russian army. 

But for the preponderance Russia, 
and now Austria, have been allowed 
to obtain in the Principalities, all 
these resources would be at the 
service of Turkey and her allies, 
The thirty or forty thousand troops 
could easily be increased, and indeed 
one among the many causes of com- 
plaint made by the Wallachians 
against the Austrian occupation is, 
that it has prevented them from 
taking part in the war against 
Russia, and from sending a contin- 
gent to the Ottoman army, to be 
employed either in the Crimea or 
on the Pruth. 

We have already alluded to the 
naturally good disposition of the 
Moldo-Wallachian peasantry ; bri- 
gandage and assassination are un- 
known among them; yet they are 
frequently oppressed by the agents 
of the proprietors, and are subject 
to very Seater contributions of labour 
and of produce both to the pro- 
prietors and to the State: their 
condition, as the boyars them- 
selves confess, is very inferior to 
that of the Bulgarian peasant in 
Turkey. Not only is the material 
condition of the Rouman peasant 
below that of the Bulgarian, but he 
is also far less protected by the 
law ; and there is at this moment a 
greater distance, in the eye of the 
law, between the boyar and the 
peasant, than between the Turk and 
the Bulgarian. 

Whilst the Sublime Porte was 
extending the Tanzimat to those of 
its subjects under its direct sway, 
Russia had been re-establishing serf- 
dom in Moldo-Wallachia, and in 
drawing up the Organic Statutes, 
rendered the condition of the pea- 
sant more onerous than it was be- 
fore. The revolution in 1848 


brought this great question under 


consideration, and had enfranchised 
the gipsies, who up to that time 
had been sold separately from the 
soil, in the same way as negroes 
in the United States, when Russian 
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intervention destroyed the hopes of 
the peasants, and again reduced the 
gipsies to slavery. They however 
ined something, for they are no 
onger an object of commerce, as 
before 1848. When Russia took 
possession of Bessarabia in 1812, 
she proclaimed the emancipation of 
the peasants, not in their interest, 
but to ruin the boyars. The pea- 
sants then left their habitations, 
and wandered over the country, 
seeking more fertile situations and 
land on better conditions. This 
disorganization of labour ruined the 
Moldavian boyars, who couldneither 
cultivate their lands nor pay the 
heavy taxes which the Russian 
Government imposed upon them. 
They were consequently compelled 
to sell their lands, and the greater 
part of them emigrated from Bess- 
arabia to Yassy. When these lands 
had changed hands, the Russian 
Government adopted another tone, 
compelled the peasants to settle, 
and re-established serfdom ; they at 
the same time abolished the schools 
in which Rouman was taught, and 
allowed Russian only to be taught 
in future. But the Bessarabian 
clings tenaciously to his language, 
and prefers to remain ignorant 
of reading and writing if it is to 
be at the expense of his mother 
tongue, and the Muscovite schools 
are not crowded with pupils. 
Notwithstanding the sufferings 
which the peasantry of the two 
Principalities have endured in pre- 
sent and in past times, they are 
strongly thadhad to their country ; 
they alone preserved their language 
and the name of Rouman during 
the century of Fanariot oppression, 
when the Wallachian boyars basely 
joined with the Greeks in contemn- 
ing their name and race, so that at 
one time the word Rouman came to 
be synonymous with peasant, and 
was used as such even by the native 
boyars. This bad feeling, however, 
lasted but for a short time, and now 
that the society of the two provinces 
has emancipated itself from the 
trammels of the Fanariots, national 
sentiments are predominant. 

To conclude, the wants of the 
Rouman population may be very 
shortly summed up: they require 
and ask only to be reinstated 
in the rights granted them by 
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Sultan Bayazid and his succes- 
sors. The Sublime Porte requires 
nothing more from these provinces 
than what is contained in these fir- 
mans, which, but for the pressure 
exercised by Russia, supported by a 
Fanariot party in the Principalities, 
would never have been intianan 
All the treaties between the Porte 
and Russia which have been inju- 
rious to the right and interest of 
the two Principalities, and of the 
Sovereign paramount, from that of 
Kutchuk-Kainarjy down to that of 
Balta-Liman, have ceased to exist 
since the declaration of war. Yet 
the OrganicStatutes are still in force, 
and the population have as little to 
say with respect to their Govern- 
ment as during the time of the Rus- 
sian occupation. The occupying 
army, indeed, has changed its name 
but not its character ; it has become 
more odious to all the classes of the 
Moldo-Wallachians than ever the 
Russian army was. But let the pro- 
vinces be administered by princes 
faithful to their obligations and to 
the real interests of their country- 
men ; let the National Assembly i 
convened, and the Organic Statutes 
revised ; let the autonomy of the two 
ee be restored to them, un- 
ettered by a Russian proconsul or 
by any other who may desire to 
imitate him; and the government 
of the Hospodar, by attending to 
works of public utility, and the 
gradual reform of the statutes regu- 
lating the contributions in labour 
and produce of the peasant, will do 
more to ameliorate his condition, 
and along with it the prosperity of 
the provinces, than can be expected 
from the plans produced by diplo- 
matists at Vienna, ready prepared 
from their experience of the wants 
of France and England, but without 
regard to the condition of society 
in the provinces; and which, if 
carried into execution, would disor- 
ganize the social system, and im- 
poverish the repens without cor- 
responding benefit to the mass of 
It must also be 
pered, that though the boyars 


the population. 
anal 

are a small class, the proprietors of 
the soil are a very numerous one, 
who must be reckoned with, and 


any measure that alarmed them 
would throw a serious weight into 
the scale of that insidious policy 
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which has so often availed itself 
of the jealousies existing between 
one class and another. 

Such are the legitimate aspirations 
of the Roumans ; if they have another 
hope, it is that they may see their 
brothers in Bessarabia re-united to 
them. They hope shortly to see the 
allied arms carried across the Pruth. 
They know that theTreaty of Vienna 
secured the freedom of the mouth of 
the Danube, and that so long as 
Ismail remains in the hands of the 
Russians, the new treaty will pro- 
bably be no more faithfully observed 
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than the Treaty of Vienna has been. 
And they cannot forget that in 1812, 
in order to draw Russia into her 
alliance, England pressed the Porte 
to cede Bessarabia to Russia ;—a 
cession which the fortunes of war 
had not made necessary. This ne- 
gotiation was the first in which our 
present Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople took part: that he may have 
the good fortune to live to see the 
reversal of a measure he once advo- 
cated, is the sincere desire of every 
Rouman. 


SONNET. 
Hore. 


iso a » CON, 
Thou dost wear an alter’d brow, 
Thou art gazing wp on high, 
With an angel's mien.—T, W. 
, | OPE! Hope! my heart is dying, art thou dead ? 
My heart is dying from a poison’d shaft ; 
And even Faith is flown since thou art fled.’ 
But when I call’d her, mocking Memory laught. 
And when I call’d again at utmost need, 
Madness through midnight glared with tiger-eye ! 
‘Hope! Hope! yet hear me, if thou art indeed 
God’s angel comforter, and cannot die!’ 
She came, as I lay bleeding yester even ; 
A glory, without shadow, fell around ; 
She look’d . . . then turn’d her large wild eyes to Heaven, 
As if she could not keep them on my wound ; 
I, clinging, saw that fear with rapture blending, 
And following her gaze, beheld Faith redescending. 


Mary J.J. Rees. 





